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JOSK  DE  SAN  MAETIN. 

lU'iiroductioii  from  the  boautiful  painliiif:  l>y  Alfrodo  Koll.  oxhil)ilod  in  the  salon  of  thp  National  Society  of 

Fine  Arts,  I'aris. 


IN  this  issue  of  tlie  HfLMiTiN  ap])ears  the  second  section  of  the  “Annual 
review"  of  the  countries  comprehended  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 
As  announced  in  tlie  July  number,  it  contains  the  data  for  the 
remaininj^  13  countries  not  included  in  the  first  section.  In  many 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  and  systematize  the  necessary  data  for 
the  comiiilation  of  the  different  countries  in  time  actually  to  distribute 
the  BfLLKTiN'  on  its  usual  date.  This  has  caused  some  delay  in  the 
])ublication  of  the  review,  but  was  clearly  unavoidable.  .Moreover,  man\' 
of  the  Latin  .\merican  Rejmblics  do  not  have  their  statistical  data  in  such 
form  as  to  be  available  before  the  middle  of  July,  while  in  two  distinct 
instances  additional  data  were  received  after  the  publication  had  gone  to 
jiress,  but  in  the  endeavor  to  make  this  review  the  latest  and  most  authen¬ 
tic  volume  of  its  kind,  the  was  recalled  and  subjected  to  another 

revision.  This  “.\nnual  review,”  aiJjiearing  in  the  July  and  .\ugust 
issues,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  complete  study  of  all  .\merica, 
along  industrial,  commercial,  and  general  lines  which  has  ever  been  jnib- 
lished,  and  should  prove  most  useful  and  valuable  for  consultation  and 
reference.  The  material  jmblished  in  July  and  .\ugust  will  reapjiear  in 
summarized  form  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  sections. 
This  will  necessarily  entail  a  corresponding  delay  in  these  editions, 
because  the  material  must  be  carefully  translated.  In  an  early  number 
of  the  Mo.nthi.y  Bui.i.IvTin  there  will  apjiear  a  resume  of  the  reviews  of 
all  the  countries,  fliis  will  give  an  e.xcellent  idea  of  the  commerce, 
industries,  progress,  and  development  of  the  21  .Vmerican  Republics 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  also  of  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Since  the  distribution  of  the  July  issue  there  has  come  to  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  a  number  of  letters  of  congratulation  on  the  contents 
and  appearance  of  the  first  section  of  the  “.\nnual  review.”  These 
communications,  coming  from  men  in  olTicial,  commercial,  and  jirivate 
life,  and  commenting  most  favorably  on  the  artistic  typographic  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  carefully  selected  illustrations,  and  the  new  features  which  have 
been  introduced,  are  a  source  of  e.xtreme  gratification  to  the  staff,  who 
have  jnit  their  best  efforts  into  this  work. 

It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  note  the  favorable  recejition  which  has  been 
accorded  the  Portuguese  and  French  numbers  of  the  Bi'i.i,kti.\.  Both 
these  foreign  editions  made  their  initial  appearance  as  separate  editions, 
in  the  July  issue,  and  the  sjilendid  illustrations  embellishing  each,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  carefully  edited  articles  and  Latin  .\nierican  notes,  have 
already  been  the  subject  of  wide  newspajx-r  mention.  205 


Tin*  K(“|)ul)lic  of  Jfolivia,  tlu*  tliinl  lar^ost  of  tin*  South  Anicrican 
l{(‘|)ul)lics.  is  Olio  of  tlio  two  couiitrios  of  tlu“  AiiKM’icaii  coiitiiioiits 
wliicli  ])osscssos  no  x'acoast.  It  (‘Xtciids  over  an  area  of  70S,1!).‘) 
sijnaro  milos  and  has  a  population  of  2.2()7.t*do,  (»r  .i.o  jior  sipiaro  milo. 
I)(“iii<r  tin*  most  sjiai'scly  pojinlatcd  of  any  of  tin*  American  Kepnhlies. 

'I'lic  vast  |)latean  wliich  inclinh's  over  40. (•(•()  s(|nan‘  miles,  at  an 
average  altitude  of  12. ()()()  feet  above  s(*a  level,  and  on  which  are 
situated  most  of  tin*  larger  eiti<*s  of  tin*  K('|)nhlie.  is  tin*  most  noti'd 
to])ot:raphieal  featnn*  of  tin*  eonntry. 

'Pile  monntains  ahonnd  in  mineral  wi'alth.  "Pin,  silver,  copper, 
and  hismnth.  with  rnhher,  an*  the  |)rinei|)al  exjiorts.  (’olfec*.  cacao, 
tidiaeeo.  snjjtar  cane,  and  other  proilncts  of  the  Tiopieal  as  well  as 
many  of  the  'P(*nip»‘rate  Zoiu*  an*  sne<‘(*ssfnlly 
enltivated:  coca,  from  which  cocaine  is  d(*riv(*d. 
is  raised  and  export(*d  in  lar<X(*  (|naiitities,  and 
tin*  forests  contain  nnmerons  sp(*ei(*s  of  valna- 
hle  woods,  inelndiiij;  rnhh(*r  and  cinchona  trees, 
tin*  hark  of  tin*  latt(*r  h(*in>:  us(*d  for  tin*  mann- 
faetnre  of  (piinine. 

rnd{*r  the  eonstitntion  which  was  promnl<rat(*d 
on  Oetidier  17.  ISSO,  tin*  Uepnhlie  has  a  demo- 
eratie  r(*])r(*sentati ve  form  of  (iov(*rnnn*nt.  (lov- 
(*rnnn*ntal  pow(*rs  an*  delenat(*d  to  thr(*e  distinct 
and  coordinate*  hraneh(*s  legislative*,  e*xe*e*ntive*. 
and  jnelie-ial. 

The*  l.,e*«:is  lilt  lire*  eemsists  e»f  twei  llemse*s,  the*  Senate*  iiinl  (’haml)e*r 
eif  l)e*pntie*s,  the*  feirnn*r  e*einsisting  eif  Ki  ainl  the*  latter  eif  7o  memhers, 
heith  lle)nse*s  hein<;  e*le*e-te*el  hy  j)e)j)nlar  vote,  the*  feirmer  feir  six  iiinl  the* 
latte*r  lor  feuir  years.  Kvery  male  e-itizen  eiver  21  years  eif  a<;e,  wheise 
name  ajipears  ein  the*  e*le*e*te)ral  re*<;ister,  who  e-an  reael  anel  write,  iiinl 
who  liiis  a  fixeel  imlepeinlent  ine-eime,  has  the  ri<iht  tei  veite*.  The 
Senate  is  re*newe*el  hy  thinls  every  twei  ye*ars  anel  eme*-half  eif  the 
(’hamlie*r  eif  l)e])ntie*s  is  reneweel  every  feinr  years,  (’empress  nn*e*ts 
annually  at  La  Paz,  the*  ae-tnal  e*apital,  ein  An<rnst  (i.  the*  .se*ssiein 
lastinj;  feir  a  pe*rieiel  eif  (id  elays,  whie-h  may  he*  exteneleel  feir  30  elays. 
It  may  alsei  he  e-einve*ne*el  in  extraeinlinarv  se*ssie)n  liy  the  I*n*sielent 
eif  the  Kepiihlie*. 

'Pin*  Pn*sielent  iiinl  two  Vii*i*  Pre*siile*nts  are  e*leete*il  for  a  term  of 
four  years  anel  may  init  he  ree*le*e*te*el  feir  the*  term  immeeliately  feilleiw- 
inn.  'Phe  aimiial  sahirv  eif  the*  Presielent  is  IS. 000  liolivianos  (S7,200). 
lie*  is  assistoel  liy  a  e*iihine*t  e-einsistiii'i  eif  six  niiniste*rs,  as  feilleiws: 


HOLTVIA. 
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l’r(‘si(U>nt ,  Dr.  Kliodoro  Villa/.dn  (inau^uratt'd  Au^.  ti.  I'.MI'.d. 

First  Vice  l^resideiit,  Dr.  Maeario  Finilla. 

S(>c(tnd  Vice  Fresideiit,  Dr.  -luaii  M.  Saraelio. 

Minister  of  Forei}:n  Kelati(»ns  and  Worslii|),  Sr.  ('laiidin  Finilla. 

Minister  of  tlie  Treasury.  Sr.  Carlos  'rorrieo. 

Minist(‘r  ol' (loverninent  and  Foni(Mit(»  ( Froinotion ).  Dr.  duan  M. 
.Saraelio. 

Minister  of  finstiee  and  Industry,  .'^r.  Arturo  Loay/.a. 

Minister  of  Fnlilie  Instruction  .and  Airrienlt me.  Dr.  Manuel  1C 
Mariaea. 

Ministc'r  ol'  War  and  Colonization.  Sr.  .Inlio  La  Fayi*. 

'I'lie  Di'partinent  of  Foreijrn  Ki'lations  and  Woisliip  (Ministerio  de 
Helaeiones  Kxteriores  y  (’iilto )  is  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  cor¬ 
dial  relations  with  forei”:n  powers  thron»ih  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps,  the  settlement  of  international  honndary  tlis|)ntes.  and  similar 
matters.  It  also  has  sniiervision  and  control 
over  the  Roman  Cat holic  chnrches  and  clergy. 

Om*  of  its  functions  is  that  of  ne<rotiat inj;  with 
conti*j:nous  Republics  re^ardin^  the  coiistrnc- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  international  railways- 

The  Department  of  the  Tnaisiirv  (Ministi'rio 
de  Hacienda )  is  in  charjxe  of  the  administration 
of  the  inihlic  funds  and  all  linancial  affairs,  tin* 
pre|)aration  of  the  annual  budget,  the  service 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  |)reparation  of  com¬ 
mercial  statistics;  it  also  controls  the  cnstom- 
honses. 

'File  Department  of  (loverninent  and  Fro- 
motion  (Ministerio  de  (lobierno  y  Fomento) 

(‘xercises  control  over  the  Departments.  Frovinces.  districts,  and 
municipalities;  also  over  the  ^(>neral  elections,  the  police  and  lire* 
departments,  the  post-oHiee  and  telejiraph  systems,  and  all  matters  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene.  All  railways,  waterways,  roads,  and  briil>ies, 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  Imildinjrs.  water¬ 
works.  drainaire.  and  sewerafjje  systems  are  under  its  char^i'. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Indiistrv  (Ministerio  de  Jnsticia  y 
Indnstria)  has  eharjie  of  all  matters  pertaininjr  to  the  courts,  lawyers, 
notaries  jiuhlie,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  penal  institutions.  The  |)romotion 
and  rcfiulation  of  commerce  and  industries,  as  well  as  mines  and 
minerals,  the  administration  of  the  tobacco  and  match  monopolies, 
and  the  patent  and  tradi'-mark  oflice.  are  also  deleijated  to  this 
department. 

The  Dejiartment  of  Fnblic  Instruction  and  Ajrricnltun*  (Ministi'rio 
de  Instrnccion  y  A^ricultura )  sui)ervises  the  public  and  privateschools, 
also  sjiecial  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  National  School  of 
(’ommerce.  the  National  School  of  Mines,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
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iiiid  tli(‘  Aciidt'iiiy  (»1‘  Paiiitinjr-  Tlu*  |)r(tiiioti()ii  of  a<rriciiltur('  is 
uiulor  its  jurisdiction  as  wcdl  as  tlu*  various  airricultural  scliools.  the 
Model  Karin,  tlie  National  Institute  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  the 
National  Museuni. 

Tlu*  Depaitinent  of  War  and  Colonization  (Ministerio  de  Guerra  y 
('olonizacion)  is  charjred  with  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
the  army,  includinji  tlie  reserve,  and  of  the  arsenals  and  schools  of 
instruction  for  military  juirposes.  The  military  geofiraphical  com¬ 
mission,  which  prepares  maps  and  surveys  of  the  country,  and  the 
numerous  societies  for  target  |)ractice  are  also  subject  to  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  same  deiiartment  administers  the  national  territory  of 
colonias  as  well  as  the  various  agricultural  colonies  established 
throughout  the  country,  promotes  and  regulates  immigration,  and 
controls  the  sale  and  rental  of  public  lands. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  one  national  supreme  court  com|)osed  of 
seven  judges,  the  sujierior  district  courts  (one  in  each  Department  i, 
also  jirovincial  and  parochial  courts. 

The  law  of  February  o,  1910,  ])rovides  for  a  standing  army  of 
d.lo.'i  ollicers  and  men.  Military  .service  is  compulsory,  all  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  20  ami  oO  years  being  compelled  to  serve  first 
in  the  regular  and  later  in  the  reserve  forces. 

The  postal  .service  comprises  over  200  oHices,  operated  by  sonu  dOO 
employees,  who  handle  more  than  d, 000,000  i)ieces  of  mail  matter 
annually.  The  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  both  public  and  private,  is 
o.ttOT  kilometers  (3,111  miles),  operated  by  about  12‘)  oflices.  Mate¬ 
rial  for  a  telegraph  line  between  I’yuni  and  Tupiza  was  purchased 
during  1010,  and  the  Federal  Gongress  authorized  the  President  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  8240.000  for  establishing  wireless  teh*- 
graph  staticuis  at  La  Paz,  Kiberalta,  or  Villa  Bella,  ('obija,  Trinidad. 
Santa  ('ruz,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  Gran  Chaco. 

The  liepublic  is  divided  into  eight  Departments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  Provinces,  the  latter  into  cantons  or  districts,  and  these 
again  into  municipalities.  Congress  at  the  clo.se  of  1010  authorized 
the  creatutn  of  an  additional  Department  to  be  known  as  the  ‘‘  Depart- 
amento  de  los  ('hupiites.”  the  cajntal  of  which  will  be  Puerto  Suarez 
on  the  Paraguay  River.  The  Departments  are  governed  by  j)refect.s. 
appeunted  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four  years,  while  the 
Provinces  are  governed  by  subprefects,  also  a})pointed  by  the 
President. 

BOLIVIA  IN  1910. 

Kv<*ry  movement  during  the  year  1010  was  a  ])ermanent  step  for¬ 
ward  for  Bolivia.  Once  or  twice  (piestions  have  arisen  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  republics  concerning  boundaries,  but  these  are  all  being  adjusted 
in  an  amicable  manner,  so  that  no  disturbance  of  ])ublic  ])eace  bas 
occurred.  With  the  rest  of  the  world  m<*st  cordial  relations  have 
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Ix'cMi  inaiiitaiiu'd,  and  the  (JovornnuMit  is  axcMtin*'  its  Oest  ('Hurts  to 
iuid\('  them  closer  hy  aeen'ditino  new  legations  and  enterin<:  into 
favorable  new  eommereial  treatit's. 

'Pile  ('eonoinie  year  has  resulted  very  ereditahly  to  the  country. 
Phe  prudent  conduct  of  Congress  in  votiii"  promptly  tlie  ex])enses  for 
the  hudjjet,  allowed  the  strictest  balance  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  (lovernment.  Foreitrn  ohlijrations  have  been  met  with  prompt¬ 
ness.  and  the  national  credit  has  established  itself  on  a  firm  basis. 
'Phe  small  external  debt  which  the  nation  assumed  recently  has  been 
well  provided  for,  so  that  its  existt'iiee  oll’ered  no  hindrance  to  the 
country’s  ])ro<;ress.  Since  the  income  of  the  Kepublic  is  increasing:, 
the  adiustment  of  such  a  debt  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  tbe 
tn'asurv. 

(’ommercially  sjn'akinj:,  <:ains  are  to  be  not('d.  The  exj)orts  in  11)1  II 
w(>re  oroat(‘r  than  in  IDOD.  the  balance  of  trade  remainin*:  with  Bo¬ 
livia,  while  im])orts  showed  a  proportionate  <:ain.  The  railway  policy 
of  previous  years  was  uninterruptedly  continued,  Ix'cause  for  the 
commercial  develo])ment  of  the  country  both  internal  and  external 
means  of  communication  are  vitally  necc'ssary.  It  will  not  be  very 
lono.  tberefore,  with  the  present  activity  shown,  until  the  traditional 
isolation  of  Bolivia  will  be  entirely  overcome  and  the  country  be 
made  ap])roachable  actually  from  every  direction,  while  from  one 
center  of  industry  to  another  within  the  country  t:ood  roads  will  be 
availidile. 

Phe  mines  have  increased  their  outjnit  in  11)10,  and  new  studies 
for  future  development  are  making.  In  a<:ricultural  matters  there 
is  still  a  backward  condition,  due  ])artly  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
Bolivia’s  history  has  been  worked  out  in  relation  to  its  mineral  rather 
than  to  its  agricultural  wealth.  This  is  beinj:  overcome,  however,  and 
the  airricultural  de])artment  was  particularly  active  in  11)10.  Rubber, 
cacao,  coca,  and  colfee  are  naturally  |)roducts  of  tbe  country,  but 
tlu'ie  are  immense  areas  suitable  for  <:rains  and  cattle.  To  <:ive  scien¬ 
tific  foundation  to  a  systematic  progress  in  these  matters,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  was  ('stablished,  by  which  Bolivia  jnirposes  to  use  its 
fields  as  well  as  its  miiu's  for  future  indust ric's. 

FINANCE. 

'I’lic  I’an  .tinericaa  I'liioa  lias  as  yet  rc'ceivi'd  no  oliicial  stalenu'iit  of  Oio  oxpcndi- 
lurcs  of  tin*  year  l!0()  and  only  a  jiarlial  slatcnicnl  of  the  r(*('ei|)ts,  eoverino  im|iort  and 
(“xpori  cnsioins  duties. 

'file  "  Review  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance',"  .latiuary.  1911.  cives  the  total  of  customs 
duties  collected  on  imports  in  191(1  at  .'i.dtll.dld  holivianos.  The  hudeet  estimates 
were  (i.  IS.').(KM)  holiviattos  !l!ll{.:{S(i  holivianos  more  thati  the  amoutil  actually  col¬ 
lected.  The  receipts  from  this  source  for  1999.  however,  atnotinled  to  only  -l.7U.929 
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hiiliviaiKi'.  'Plici'c  was.  tlicrelori'.  an  iin-rcasc  uf  iinpnrl  diitics  lor  llic  year  l!»IO  of 
77<i.(lS.')  holivianos. 

Tlic  amount  collccicil  from  export  duties  for  I!tl0  was  :l,i:f;5.!l!)7  Bolivianos.  'I'lie 
Biidy'et  estimatt'  was  10(1  Bolivianos,  The  amount  eollecti‘d  from  tliis  soiiree  in 

l!)0!(  was  iMilO.til 2.  There  was.  tlierefore.  an  im  rea.-ie  over  tlu' estimated  receipts  of 
SH7.S07  Bolivianos  and  over  the  receipts  of  the  precc'diiif;  year  of  811. :5S.')  Itolivianos. 

The  ticiires  puBlished  are  siiBject  to  corri'ciions  when  comi)h“1e  re|)orts  are  rec<  ived. 

OKnr. 

The  statement  in  the  "Kevit'w  of  Ministry  of  Finance'’  cjves  the  internal  dehi  as 
entered  in  the  Books  of  the  treasury  on  1  tecemher  ll 1 .  1900.  at  o. 43'),02C.7')  Bolivianos, 
and  as  registered  durint{  the  year  1010.  303.044.04  Bolivianos,  a  total  of  ").S‘JS.070.70 
Bolivianos. 

of  this  sutn,  internal  homls  were  issued  up  to  Decendter  31,  1010,  amountiuc  to 
4. 17S,0()(i.02  Boliviatios. 

The  amotint  of  military-i'ompetisation  Bond.«  tint  redeemed  on  Dectunher  31.  1010, 
was  170.800  Bolivianos. 

KOtiKKiX  OKitr. 

The  foreign  delit  consists  of  two  issues  of  Bonds; 

The  .Moreau  loan  of  Decemlter,  1008.  of  toOO.OOO.  The  amount  of  t40.000  recpiired 
for  interest  and  amortization  has  Been  punctually  tnel. 

The  loan  authorized  By  the  law  of  I'ehruary  3,  1010,  of  1 1  .oOO.OOO  for  the  estahlish- 
tnetit  of  the  tiational  Batik,  port  draiiuifie  and  waterworks,  atnl  for  railway  surveys. 
This  loati  was  jilaced  in  Paris  at  .j.l  piu'  cetit  ititerest  for  the  first  10  years  atnl  •')  per  cetit 
for  the  retnainiut'  25  years  with  1  per  cetit  amortization. 

For  the]  service  of  this  loan  there  will  Be  reiptired,  for  the  first  10  years.  €82,500 
ititerest  and  €l5,(K)0]for  sinkititj  fund,  a  total  of  €07.5(M);  and.  for  the  remainitif;  25 
years,  €75,000  interest  and  €15.000  sinking  fund,  a  total  of  €90. (HM).  This  loan  is 
secured  By  the  exjiort  duties  on  metals  i  principally  tin)  and  ruBB(>r, 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  forei.srti  trade  for  the  year  IttlO  atnounted  to  121 .0()(i.55()  Boliviatios,  of 
which  4(1.500.000  holivianos  (estimated)  were  imports  atnl  74.5(i(i.55()  Boliviatios  were 
exjH  irts. 

Tin*  liyuires  for  the  ]ir«‘cediny'  year  as  corrected  were:  lni])orts,  3().03().040  Boli¬ 
vianos:  exiiorts.  (i3,7(i4,4(i7  Bolivianos;  total,  100.70l,4t)7  Bolivianos.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  ini])orts,  !),5t)3.0()0  Bolivianos;  (“X])orts.  10.802.080  Bolivianos:  and  total, 
20,3()5. 140  Boliviatios. 

As  yet  no  ficiires  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  1010  in  iniiiorts  are  availalde. 

For  the  niiu'  months  the  imports  were  of  the  total  value  of  32.408,(l!t5  Bolivianos, 
as  compared  with  the  first  nine  months  of  100!)  of  24.!(22.415  Boliviatios. 

.\t  the  .satin*  rate  of  increase  for  the  three  inonths  lackim;,  as  for  the  nine  months 
known,  the  imports  would  amount  to  a  total  of  ahoiit  48, (KM), 000  Bolivianos.  How¬ 
ever.  estimated  By  compariii"  the  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  in  1010  and  in 
1000  it  would  appear  that  this  estimate  is  a  litth*  too  hi>rh,  so  that  the  fiinire  iriven 
above  is  Believed  will  prove  to  Be  more  nearly  correct. 

The  value  of  tin*  holiviano  is  a])proxiniat<*ly  30  cents  in  I'nited  States  ccld  ( 124 
Bolivianos=  €  I  — ).  On  this  Basis  tin*  fiirures  r(*pres(*nt,  in  ITiited  States  uold.  for 
for  the  y(*ar  1!)1((.  ini])orts.  .818.I35.(MK):  exjiorts,  82!). 080, 057;  total.  .847.215.057. 
loot),  imports.  81  1.405,407;  exports  .824, S()8. 142.  Incr(*ase  1010  ov(*r  lOOO:  lni])orts, 
•8:1. 720, .500:  ex]iorts.  .84,212.818:  total  increa.se,  87.042.408. 
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THE  r.vriToi,  at  la  i>az,  Bolivia. 

The  iii‘\v  E.xfi'iilivc  I’ahifc.  wliile  but  two  storic.s  in  lu'iutil,  is  tiiuoli  more  spapious  than  Ihp  one  it  rpi'laces.  11  fapps  llip  principal  plaz.a  of  llic-  city,  and  is  oin‘  of  the 

handsonipst  modern  biiildin^ts  in  i<a  I’ar.. 
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IMI'OIM's. 

'I'lii-  iiii|Miris  fur  ilic  tlircc  years  litd'.t.  aii<l  Mild  i  Mild,  .lainiary  lu  Se|»teiiili(*r. 

ineliisi\(‘ I.  Iiy  nmidrii's.  were  as  IoIIdws: 


Janiiar.v- 

Comitrics.  liHls  liMW  Svpti'iniii'r 

l'.ill). 

(Jcriiianv .  .«3.!ts0.i«7  Sl.tl44,l')4  S2.-ts7.s34 

l  lliteil  .states .  a.lM.lllll  4.24(I.7IH1  1. 241.'.l2,'i 

I  nited  Killttilotii .  2. .5il9. 4(l'.»  3.07.s.7llli  .■).(M)(1. 4.52 

Cliile . 1.4li2..");«l  1.2<HI.4iw  1.327.121 

Fraiue .  1.(I3S.|)04  j77.l)t)2  2,51.773 

Arttentina . 93II..571I  11.59.570  477. .593 

Italy . i  ,5.5,5.190  3SS.702  221.. 593 

delttiitm .  .545.001  011,545  S43,075 

rent .  4.59.0S2  9.SS.249  '  049.270 

Spain .  12.5,040  110,174  .52,.5SO 

1  rucnav .  44.S09  NS.  249  29,  .505 

Brazil.’ .  43.09N  92.3.59  17.3N4 

All  others .  940.107  020.310  23,790 

Total..  . '  1.5.NS.5.tl92  14.40.5.407  12.0, s4, 491 


Tli(‘  iiiijicirls  for  llie  (irst  nine  iiioiiilis  of  Mild,  Ity  articles  and  ela.sses,  isshown  in  the 


followino  ladle: 

•Vnimals  and  animal  prodnels:  Bolivianos. 

Live  animals .  9.9<),  4.")2 

Meat .  232,  :m 

Alimmitary  iirodnets .  17.t,  (>311 

Industrial  prodiiet.s .  S9.5,  SliS 

Medical  products .  l.d.-jO 

Leather  ooods .  J7d,  dli7 

Shoes .  9Ld43 

.Ml  others .  11(1,919 

V<*oetal)le  jtroiluets: 

Textile  tihers .  3,  (idti 

.Mannfaet  tires .  5,973 

Alimentary  products .  4,  .530,  (142 

Industrial  proilnets . I,  d94,  (K)9 

Medical  ])rodiiets .  7,031 

Plants  and  tno's .  9,  Slid 

Wood .  174,0.50 

Mannfaetnred .  439,  137 

Maniifaetnred  with  other  materials .  92,213 

l-'nrnitnre .  133,447 

X'arions .  93,914 

Metals,  earths,  and  stones: 

Mold .  7,387,750 

Metal  ami  minerals .  40,078 

Manufaetnres .  l,'-ol 

Copper  metal .  23,  (>07 

Manufaetnres .  41,929 

Tin.  lead,  and  zinc .  18,  (i28 

Manufaetnres .  lOti,  <i40 

X'arions .  8,  135 

Iron  and  steel .  3,  .533,  939 

.XI anufaet tires .  .537,  835 

( 'oust rttel ion  steel .  1,237,  .5()0 
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Metals,  earlh.s,  and  stniie.s  ('(ilitiime<i.  I!()li\ iaiio.'i 

Karths  and  .slene.s .  Id.  5!Mt 

I’rndiiei.s .  122,  5s:{ 

Maniil'aeture.s .  ;{2.  ASd 

Cn  slal.  eliinaware.  frlas.s.  penadain .  I7!t.  oS!) 

Textile.s  and  inantiun-inre.s: 

Yarns  And  thread .  183.  !t!IS 

Tissues .  :{.  551.  4(12 

X  ariniis .  2(14,  513 

I’ajier  atid  inatitilaettires: 

Paper  atid  i)astehoaril .  8,342 

.Manufaet tires .  378,  7(ts 

I  trills  atid  phartnaeetitieal  |)re(lnets .  23!(,  tiftA 

Uevera^es .  !»3i»,  44!l 

Machinery.  ap|)aratns,  atid  itnpleinetits .  803.  5(13 

Vehicles .  81.(i4(i 

Anns  atid  explnsives .  3.  275.  510 

All  ethers  tint  s|iecially  classified .  202.  OtKi 

Total  holiviatios .  32,  lits.  tlOA 

I'tiiteil  Statt's  (cold  1 .  812.  (I'  l.  101 


K.\  fours. 

The  iollowitte  table  shows  the  t'xports  b\'  cotititries  t'or  the  years  l!(O0  atid  1010: 


t'onniries. 

1‘NKI 

loin 

Coinitries. 

lono 

torn 

I'nilcd  Kimr<lom . 

..  .<14.  lti‘i.541 

<ls.n.55.  inn 

.Vri'etilina . 

•«2.s:i.  42 1 

<1.55.054 

‘  icrmanv . 

. .  .  4.403.  S70 

♦i.ni5.3‘«i 

t  tiited  .states . 

20.  450 

(i2.43s 

Kratne . 

...  3.  I(is.s27 

2.1H1‘*..527 

1  niiiiiav . 

_  .5(1. 7<4 

.■iii.iii: 

lieliiiiim . 

7 10.  .507 

1.  4>Mi.7X) 

.Ml  others . 

4((^..53.5 

5.  4 Mi 

Chile . 

.5.3(i.0‘M* 

270.0(Hi 

Total . 

. ...  2t.  Mis.  142 

2(».nM(.o57 

ISy  articles,  the  exports  for  the  .same  two  years  were: 


f.ioti  tiitd  titoa  tain 


Bitliiiauox.  Animals  and  j)ro4incls:  Jiftlii  iauos.  liolirianox. 

Hides .  21^.  ir,;; 

Wool.shiH*!! .  Hi. 127 

1.4,")l.d7:>  I.H2:i.417  (Joatskins .  ‘1,(127 

:».721.‘do  .).2»i4.440  Chinchilla .  (*20  l(i.2.j0 

12s.(il2  7.  Is7  All  others .  21.042  ds.:i31 

227. (NM)  '>..501  Manufactured  i)roducts. . .  51. 74.")  (il.713 

Oo.oSl  210.0»il  Uw'xiMirtation  of  foreign 

270.  H14  512.  2«m1  merchandise* .  47. 2»i.*)  117.402 

Misc*e‘llaneous .  13.53.3  71.3SO 

21.047.  l:ix  2ti.s25,2:i0  - 

230.N.32  420.10.')  Total  (bolivianos)..  tL’l. 7*i4. 4(i7  74..5ti(»..')50 

17,021  24.577  .  _ 

21.:i01  23.0.52  rnitedStatestjiold)  .'?24.»i<is.  142  ?‘2‘t,OH0.057 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


It  is  upon  her  inineral  wealth  that  the  Kejmblic  mainly  depends,  anil  jiresmit  con¬ 
ditions  all  point  to  increaseil  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  these  resources  throiiirh 
the  constantly  incnaisint;  foreign  d(‘tnand  for  the  mineral  products  of  the  country. 

The  miiu'ral  wealth  of  Molivia.  imdiidine  nearly  all  ktiowti  tnetals.  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  atid  very  rich  atid  abundant,  (ireat  veins  of  ore  eontainiiii;  the  iireciotis 


.Miiii-rat  iiroiiiiits: 


‘'Dl’l'i’r . 

Itisiiiiith . 

.Silver . 

(iolil  coin . 

.Silver  coin . 

Wolfram . 

.Ml  others . 

N'ciretatile  products: 

KiiIiIst . 

. 

ipiinine . 

.Ml  others . 
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niclals  arc  I'oiiiid  in  tlic  iiioiinlains  of  tlic  I{c|)ul>li('.  ainl  wliile  tlicir  exploitation  is 
carried  on  on  a  coiisideraMe  scale,  yet.  due  to  tlie  lack  of  lal>or.  capital,  and  ade(piate 
transportation  facilities,  they  are  not  ftdly  developed,  ainl  in  many  instances  remain 
(Miiirely  virgin.  The  tin.  cop|)er.  and  hismnth  mines  of  the  Ke|)nlilic  are  amone  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

From  lolK  to  ITolt.  a  period  of  2Ht  years,  the  >rold  tnines  of  Bolivia  produced 
IltD.IMHt.OOt).  From  I7.jl)  to  the  hecinninj;  of  the  nin<“t(*enth  century  the  mines 
ami  ])lacers  situated  in  tin*  Provinces  of  Lar<“cajaand  Canpolican  produced  .SI  l.lHtO.IMM) 
^'old.  and  from  ISIS  to  iStiS  the  ont])nt  was  valued  at  ahont  SU.tMHt.lMH).  The  |iroduct 
of  the  other  mines  and  placers  of  the  nation,  from  tin*  middh*  of  the  eiirhtot'iith  to  tin* 


liy  <  \V.  iN'i 


.V  TIN  MINK  IN  TIIK  OlM  KO  DISTKKT  OF  HOIJVI.V. 


latter  pari  of  tin*  niTn*t»*i*nth  c(*ntnry.  is  e.stimated  at  SI25.tll)l).l»()lt.  The  animal  "old 
production  of  Bolivia  may  la*  calcnlat(*d  at  17. Kill  troy  ounces,  which,  at  .S2I)  an  ounce, 
stives  a  valin*  of  .S:5 lit. 21)0. 

Tl.\:  Bolivia  produces  oin*-<piari(*r  of  tin*  total  tin  output  of  the  world.  Becently 
tin  .-iold  for  .SI. OIK)  a  Ion.  The  w(*allh  accrnin>t  to  tin*  .Vinh'an  BepoMic  from  this 
source  would  he  a  simple  arithnn*iical  prohh*m  if  this  jirice  was  constant.  Fortu- 
n;il(*ly.  dnrin>;  tin*  past  few  y(*ars  tin*  valin*  of  a  Ion  of  tin  has  in>v(*r>;one  much  Below 
S77)0.  and  at  that  |)ric(*  tin*  Bolivian  tin  miin*r  is  assured  a  <rood  prolit  desjiite  tin* 
dillicnlti(*s  of  transjiortation. 

Tin,  as  a  compoin*ni  of  hroii/.t*.  had  its  us(*s  as  a  nn*tal  thousands  of  y(*ars  prior  to 
the  most  retnote  r(*corded  history.  As  to  wln*n  it  lirst  a."‘snnn*d  a  separated  charac¬ 
teristic  composition  we  have  no  (*xact  information.  In  tin*  lirst  century  it  was  deli- 
niiely  known  to  tin*  (ireeks.  hut  it  may  have  h(*(*n  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
.\t  a  sonn*whal  later  periotl  of  tin*  .I(*wish  history  it  is  supposed  to  have  h(>en  hron>rht 
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liy  till*  Ill  Tarisli  I'niiii  islands  east  of  the  1  ‘rsiaii  (inli.  'I'lie  riiuenicians,  tliose 

early  indel’atii;alile  traders  credited  with  the  disiovery  nl'  Alliioii.  were  the  lirsi  whu 
luund  till  ill  Cornwall,  whence  they  carried  it  to  Italy.  The  Koinans.  however,  con- 
insed  tin  with  lead,  calling  the  I'oriner  white  and  the  latter  hlack  lead.  The  Latin 
word  stanniini  did  not  delinitely  mean  tin  until  tin*  fourth  ceniiiry. 

This  metal,  or  rather  tin  stone,  as  the  native  oxide  is  called,  has  a  very  limited  dis- 
triliiitioii  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  Malay  Straits  country,  the  Island  of  Hanka,  a 
limited  area  in  India,  and  .\iistralia.  with  Cornwall  and  Molivia.  are  the  few  jilaces 
where  it  is  found  in  siillii'ient  (|iiaiitilies  to  make  the  ex|)loitalion  of  tin  prolitahle. 
Small  deposits  are  found  in  Alaska,  some  of  the  rnited  States,  .Mc'xico.  Coloinliia. 
Peru,  while  coiisiderahle  ■•ca.<siterile,"  aimtlu'r  name  for  tin  ore,  has  heen  dm;  up  in 
the  miiKM'al  reition  of  .\rt;enlina. 

The  i-haract eristics  of  tin  are  its  pure  silver-white  lirilliant  color;  its  llexihility— a 
remarkahle  cracklin<;  noise  is  produced  upon  liendin*;  tin:  its  malleahility — tin  foil, 
which  is  the  healen  metal,  heitii;  hammered  out  to  jiart  of  an  inch  in  thickness: 
ami  its  (piality  of  hardness,  which  is  somewhere  lietweeti  that  of  cold  and  lead.  It 
is  ductile,  capable  of  heitii;  drawn  out  itilo  win*,  atid  has  little  tetiacity.  Expo.sed  to 
the  elemetits,  it  lo.ses  its  hriclit  color  and  hecoines  dark  cray.  It  finds  its  createst  use 
as  ati  alloy  of  other  metals. 

In  extractimr  the  metal  the  first  process  is  crimliiiir  the  ore.  This  crmind  ori“  is 
then  waslied  in  order  to  remove  the  imjiurities,  the  specific  cravity  heinc  .<o  hiudi 
that  the  earthy  matter  and  eveti  some  of  the  foreicn  metallic  ores  jireseiit  are  easily 
eliminati'd  in  the  washin<r  jirocess.  In  order  to  remove  other  extraiu'ous  matter  of 
nearly  the  .same  specific  irravity,  the  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  the 
sulphur  and  arsenic  thtis  exjielled.  The  ore,  thus  freed  from  foreicn  matter  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  mixed  with  the  reipiisite  fuel  and  limestone  and  is  asrain  subjected 
to  creat  heat  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  iti  order  to  brine  the  whole  into  a  state  of 
fusioti,  which  should  continue  for  abotit  eicht  hours.  The  lime  unites  with  the 
retnaininc  earthy  tnatters  in  the  ore  and  flows  off  into  a  liquid  sla>r,  while  the  coal 
reduces  the  oxide  tin  to  its  metallic  state.  The  titi  thus  obtaimid  must,  however, 
be  further  refined  in  order  to  produce  the  pure  metal  that  cominatnls  the  hichest  jirice. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  limited,  but  uni(|ue.  The  utialloyed  metal  is  useil  in  niakinc 
pharmaceutical  apjiaratiis  and  certain  infusion  jiots  and  evaporatinc  basins  of  special 
.service.  Two  varieties  of  tinfoil  are  also  the  product  of  imre  tin  one  that  serves 
to  silver  mirrors  and  the  other  as  a  wrajijiinc  for  chocolates,  tobacco,  chewimr-frum, 
and  .so  forth.  Making  tinfoil  is  the  sitnjile  process  of  hammering  out  the  juire  tin 
into  thin  .sheets  with  a  woodiui  tnalh'l.  Before  the  introduction  of  attate  ware  and 
other  similar  compositiotis  titi  was  lar^mly  utilized  for  cooking  and  domestic  ve.s.-iels 
ami  found  favor  for  this  juirpose  because  it  was  proof  airainst  tin*  effects  of  acid 
liquids,  such  as  lime  juice,  vineynir,  etc.,  and  because  it  did  not  tarnish.  I'tensils 
of  pure  tin,  however,  were  very  expensive  and  had  to  be  made  very  heavy  for 
their  several  juirposes;  thus  it  is  the  custom  to  <;ive  iron  or  cop]ier  vessels  a  coatimr 
of  tin,  which  <;ives  the  article  all  the  cood  (pialities  of  tin.  “Sheet  tin’’  is  sheet 
iron  that  has  been  <;iven  a  coatimr  of  pure  tin.  However,  as  already  stall'd,  by  far 
till'  <rreater  jiart  of  tin  produced  melallur^ically  is  used  for  niakimr  tin  alloys,  and  in 
this  form  it  enters  into  the  make-up  of  almost  every  article  constructed  of  metal. 
(Jold  and  silver  coins  contain  alloys  of  tin,  while  it  is  always  found  in  bronze,  lead, 
atid  jiewter. 

The  extensive  use  of  titi  amrtirs  well  for  the  future  I'cotiomical  proirress  of  Bolivia, 
as  the  only  latid  in  the  westerti  contitient  whi're  tin  is  foiitid  and  worked  iti  atiiotitits 
that  repay  the  iiivestmi'iit  to-day.  The  titi  zone  in  Bolivia  is  divided  into  four 
districts  -  La  Paz  in  the  north.  <  truro  in  the  cetiter,  t'hotolipte  in  the  south,  atid 
Potosi  iti  the  east.  The  city  of  (truro  is  the  tin  metrojiolis  and  cotntiieicial  center  of 
the  industry.  The  most  jiroductive  mitie  iti  the  cotintry  is  that  of  La  Sahador. 
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•which  has  an  oiilput  varyinjr  from  (!()  to  !(()  tons  a  month.  Tlic  tninin^  country  is 
mucli  in  tlic  ( 'ordillcra  Heal  Ilanoo.  ami  the  lodes  are  fontid  at  altitudes  of  from  1 
to  Iti.OOO  feet,  tin*  hei>iht  of  one  in  the  Monte  Hlanco  mitiinjj;  section,  where  the  otiici's 
of  the  company  are,  heiii"  14,500  f(‘et  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Certain  economic  factors  operate  a,i;ainst  the  highest  exploitation  of  tin  in  Molivia. 
namely,  the  mvessarily  heavy  freight  chariies,  the  dependence  on  the  j)rice  of  Straits 
tin,  the  export  duty,  ami  the  finctnation  of  the  Holivian  money.  In  time  tln'se  handi¬ 
caps  will  l)e  overcome  atid  the  ])roceeds  of  the  titi  mines  of  Bolivia  pro])ortionately 
increas(>d.  The  1010  production  reached  S:10  loni;  tons,  valued  at  ;50,000,000  bolivianos, 
or  12,000,000  American  trold  dollars. 

A  >rreat  impetus  has  been  >riven  the  ex])loitation  of  coal  in  tin*  Co])acabana  I’cminsula 
on  th(‘  Holivian  side*  of  bake  Titicaca,  the  deposits  of  which  coidd,  according;  to  olticial 
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TIN  OUE  FROM  THE  tH  AYKA  .MINE,  t’OTO.SI,  HOI.IVIA, 


The  piles  of  ore  shown  in  the  picture  have  t)een  assorted  Ijy  liand  from  the  roiiKh 
mine  onipni.  .Most  of  this  ore  will  la'  ^rround  and  concentrated  by  lixiviation, 
hut  the  richest  of  it,  which  may  be  almost  pure  cassiterite,  is  .sometimes  exported 
in  an  untr«'ated  state. 


estimates,  yield  40,000  tons  antiually.  The  (iovernmt'iit  is  devotin';  considerable 
attention  to  the  indtistry,  the  develo|)ment  of  which  wotild  restilt  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tin  smelters  in  the  cotintry.  Thus  Bolivia,  instead  of  exporting;  its  tin  mostly 
in  barrillas,  as  it  now  does,  wotild  .shi)*  it  in  bars.  This  would  naturally  enhance  the 
value  id'  the  article,  besides  furnishint;  em])loyment  to  a  lar<;er  number  of  laborers. 

The  lleimblic  occupies  a  ])romim'nt  ])lace  amon<;  the  very  few  bismuth  producin',; 
countries,  said  to  be  three  in  all.  In  Bolivia  bismuth  is  j;enerally  exploited  with 
other  metals  from  which  its  seitaration  is  easy.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  zone  between 
Iluayna-l’otosi,  in  ba  I’az,  and  ('horol((ue,  in  Potosi;  the  ]>rincipal  region  is  that  of 
Tazna. 

It  is  ])erhai)s  a  well-known  fact  that  the  production  of  bismuth  has  been  subject  to 
mono|)oly  control.  For  this  reason  the  jirices  of  bismuth  do  not  undergo  any  material 
lluctuations,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  for  several  years  the  price  of  this  metal  has 
been  maintained  at  !bl5()  bolivianos  jter  metric  ton. 

:l(t47-  Bulb  2  II - 2 


INDIAN  C(»C\  liATIIKKKKS.  HOMVI A. 

Till'  priii<'i|i:il  coca  plunlalioiis  of  Hiilivia  arc  in  tin*  Viintjas  X'all.'y.  C'ooaiiii’  i<  cxlractfd  from  Hit'  loaves,  Ihe  Imlians  mast  leal  iiit;  Iheiii  to  relievt 
fati>;iie.  hiim’er,  aiiil  clillieully  ex|)erleiiee(l  in  iiioimlain  elimbiiit;.  The  shriih  Is  alsti  found  in  I’erti  and  other  parts  of  South  Ainerioa. 
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Friim  liKM  to  liHI!)  the  l)i:iinmh  fXportcd  I'nun  Bolivia  aiiioiiiitcil  to  1,220. 821. '-’SB 
kilo!^,  valufd  at  7.(»47.l{!(!l.tiO  l)oliviaiio.<,  or  an  annual  avt‘ra>:t*  of  203.470,713  kilos, 
\alncd  at  l.Kd.otiti.tiO  bolivianos.  .\t  present  I  (|uintal  of  liisinuth  in  bars  i>ays 
an  export  duty  of  10  bolivianos,  and  l(iuintalof  bismuth  in  small  bars,  7  bolivianos, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Febntary  0,  1010. 

.Next  to  tin  the  most  important  product  of  Bolivia  is  rul)ber,  the  anntial  export 
value  of  which  is  estitiiated  at  .84, ((00,000.  The  exploitation  of  the  rubber  latids  is 
regulated  by  law  thronudi  an  antiual  export  tax.  The  principal  areas  lie  in  the 
northeast,  near  tin*  I’eruvian  boundary;  in  the  east,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Cruz; 
atid  in  the  Acre  and  Beni  territory,  which  is  excei)tionally  rich  in  its  yield.  The 
.\cre  territory  is  watered  by  several  lartre  rivers  orii;inatini;  in  the  Cordillera  and 
llowinir  itito  the  .\tnazon.  These  are  the  Beni,  Madre  ile  Bios,  the  Ortoti,  and  the 
Acre. 

Two  varieties  of  rubber  i)lant  are  found  in  this  district,  the  caucho,  which  has  to 
be  cut  down  in  order  to  extract  th(‘  sap.  and  the  hev(“a,  which  is  merely  tajtped.  In 
some  ca.s(‘s  the  trees  are  tap])ed  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  are  then  rested  for  a  similar 
term.  Other  rubber  trees  are  tapi)ed  for  six  years  at  a  time  and  then  left  utitoitched 
for  a  like  jx-riod.  The  (ret's  sehx-ted  for  tapping  in  this  section  are  usually  from  30  to 
10  years  of  ai;e,  and  are  expected  to  yield  for  20  years,  after  which  they  bt*come  ttseless. 

Cacao  atid  coffee  are  cultivated  in  the  Beitartments  of  l,a  Paz  and  Cochabamba, 
whih‘  other  vahtable  vegetable  proditcts  are  jtroduced  iti  the  Bepartments  tif  Beni 
and  .8anta  Crttz.  Coca,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  alkaloid  of  cocaine  is  produced, 
is  one  of  the  most  vahtable  products  of  Bolivia.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  lower  plateaus 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  western  watershed  of  the  .Amies,  at  an  altitude  of  050  to 
1 .000  meters  above  sea  level.  Bolivian  coca  commands  a  hii;h  price  in  foreign  marktUs 
on  account  of  its  sttperior  tpiality.  Fpland  rice  is  t;rown  to  some  e.xtent,  bitt  not  in 
sitllir-ient  <|uantity  to  satisfy  the  local  demand.  .A  lars;e  area  of  the  Hepttblic  is  well 
sitited  to  the  cu'  ivatioti  of  wheat,  which  mifrht  lx*  t;rown  in  (jitantities  sttllicient  to 
mt'ct  th(‘  ne(‘ds  of  the  home  market,  bitt  as  yet  this  branch  of  aitrictilttirel  dev(‘lo])ment 
has  beeti  bitt  little  studied.  The  |)resent  (iovernment,  imprc'ssed  with  the  importanct* 
of  stimulatinj;  airriculture  in  the  Bepublic,  has  imported  wheat  of  superior  rpiality 
from  the  Fnitefl  States  and  .Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  supplyin<r  a  hi'jjh  <rrad(>  of 
seed  to  home  ^rowers. 

Cjittle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are  abundant,  and  to  (‘ncoura>re  the  liv(‘-stock  industry 
of  the  country  there  is  a  national  veterinary  institute  and  a  rec.-ently  established 
agricultural  school.  There  are  .several  breweries  in  th<“  country  and  a  shoe  factory; 
also  many  minor  industrial  establishments. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  extent  of  the  railways  in  o]x-ration  of  Bolivia,  according  to  a  report  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Chartte  d'.Affain's  Maddin  Summers,  at  l.a  Paz.  ))ublished  .luly  13.  I!(ll.  is  1.022 
kilometers  (0:55  milesi.  Of  this  mileage.  784  kilometers  (487  miles)  rej)resents  th<“ 
length  of  the  older  railways,  while  the  balance  is  beint;  operated  provisionally  by  the 
contractors  on  new  lines  now  beinL'constriicted. 

The  principal  line,  the  .Antofatrasta  A  Bolivia  Railway,  starts  at  .Antofatiasta. 
Chile,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  runs  to  Ollainie.  on  the  frontier,  ami  thence  to  Oruro, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Bolivia  Railway,  which  continues  on  to  A  iacha. 
the  junction  jioint  with  the  tiiiacpii  A  l.a  Paz  Railway,  thus  formin>;a  through  route 
from  the  Pacilic  to  the  Bolivian  cajiital.  a  total  distance  of  l.]o7  kilometers  (710 
milesi.  the  .Antofagasta  A  Bolivia  Railway  ojx-rating  the  line  for  its  entire  length.  .A 
change  of  cars  at  ( (riiro  and  again  at  A'iacha  is  nece.ssary  on  ac<'ount  of  the  difference 
in  "auge  of  the  various  lines.  Still  another  change  is  re)|uire(l  to  be  made  on  the 
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hciirtits  al)nvt'  I,:t  1’;)/..  tlu'  last  few  inilt*s  of  ilic  lint*  ticiiii;  ii]n*rait*(l  hy  in 

place  of  steam  |)o\ver. 

Tills  whole  system  is  known  as  the  Antofasiasta  A:  liolivia  liailway,  ami  it  runs 
throttirh  some  of  the  litiest  Amline  scetiery  iti  South  America.  The  tnain  line  is  carried 
to  a  heiydit  of  Id.OtMl  feet  above  sea  level,  and  one  of  its  hranch  littes  reaches  the  trreat 
altitude  of  lo.SOlt  feet. 

'rids  route  also  ))ermits  of  travel  from  the  coast  to  Lake  Titicaca,  frotn  Viacha  to 
(iitaipii.  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  comtnodioiis  steatners  cati  he  taken  for  I’nno. 
Pern,  and  the  journey  contimt(‘(l  on  the  railroad  ritnninir  from  that  poitit  to  .Mollcndo. 
on  the  Pacific. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  the  ])roiios(‘d  Pan  .\tnericati  Kailroad  will  follow  the  shore  line 
of  Lake  Titicaca  frotn  (inaipii  to  Viacha.  and  thence  to  the  .\rcentine  horder  hy  way 
of  I'ynni.  Tnpiza.  ami  La  (^niaca.  a  total  distance  in  liolivia  of  Sol  kilometers  i.oL'h 
mih'si.  of  which  oSl  kilometers  Cliil  milesi  are  already  in  opi'ration. 

The  new  and  nntch  shorter  nnite  frotn  tin*  Pacific  coast  to  the  ca|)ital.  that  from 
■Xrica.t  'hill*,  to  La  Paz.  is  itnder  constrnctioti  and  is  well  on  its  way  toward  complet  ion. 
the  intetition  heiiii:  to  have  the  entire  line  in  oiieration  hy  the  tmd  of  l!ll  I .  The  ilis- 
tam-e  hetween  the  two  cities  hy  this  railroad  will  he  only  ItMl  kilotneters  (L’-Xd  tniles'. 
of  only  ahoitt  one-third  as  lonir  as  the  cihler  route.  I'li  to  .Xpril.  MM  1.  the  cotitractofs 
had  already  put  into  operation  ahout  70  kilotneters  of  road  from  Viacha  to  (drocoro. 

.\  |)ortionof  this  line,  that  frotn  kilometerTd  to  kilotneter  1 12.  is  the  rack-rail  system. 
At  the  former  point  the  altititde  is  1.!I21  feet,  and  tin*  clitnate  is  delightful  and  very 
luMlthfitl.  .\t  kilometer  1  Id  there  is  an  altititde  of  ll.,s||  leet .  ami  the  highest  itoinl 
on  the  line  is  1  LldS  feel.  It  is  jtroposed  to  make  the  entire  journey  that  is.  iipwanl 
from  .\rica  to  La  I’az  in  I  I  hours,  whihmlown  it  will  tak(“  oidy  12  hours.  The  mean 
temperature  in  .\rica  is  Si)°  I'.,  hut  on  tin*  hiirhesl  |)oint  of  the  lint*  the  thermometer 
falls  in  winter  to  helow  zero.  Plans  have  heen  madi‘.  therefore,  to  heat  the  cars. 
In  a<l<lition.  compressed  oxygen  will  he  carried  so  as  to  i)rotect  the  passenirers  airainsi 
mountain  sicktie.ss. 

I>urinothe  year  MMd  the  <iuaiiui-La  Paz  ILiilway  was  sold  hy  the  llolivian  (iovern- 
ment  to  the  Peruvian  ( 'or|>oratioii  iLtd.i.  and  it  now  forms  a  ]iart  of  their  throii>;h 
system  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz.  The  salt*  of  this  road  necessitated  the  huildinc  of  a 
line  to  ])rovide  a  .-^eiiarate  entrance  to  the  ca))ital  for  the  Antofagasta  A;  liolivia  Railway, 
and  this  is  now  under  construction,  the  trains  of  that  railroad  continuing  to  run  over 
the  old  route  as  formerly  until  tin*  comjiletion  of  the  nmv.  This  new  line  will  he  of 
met<‘r  •rauije.  and  as  the  first  or  Chilean  section  of  this  com])any's  road  is  heinj;  chanmMl 
to  the  same  trau>>e,  it  is  only  a  (piestion  of  a  short  time  when  trains  will  he  run  thronyh 
from  the  coast  to  La  Paz  without  change. 

My  the  sale  of  the  (tua<pii-La  Paz  road  the  (lovernment  was  i)rovided  with  funds  to 
commence  the  construction  of  the  loin;  hoped  for  and  much  to  ht*  dt'sired  railroad  from 
Potosi  to  Suert".  The  hranch  line  from  Mulalos.  lui  the  trunk  route.  ti>  Potosi  has  heen 
under  construction  for  some  time  l)ast,  and  (Id  kilometers  had  heen  o])ened  for  pne 
visional  operation  hy  the  early  ])art  of  MM  1.  Ry  the  o])eninir  <>f  the  lim*  to  Potosi  this 
onxit  <-enter  of  the  tin-miniiu;  industry  will  have  an  easy  outlet  for  the  carria,i;<‘  of  its 
miiu'rals  to  tin*  port  of  Antofagasta,  and  it  will  (‘iiahle  mines  of  low-<;rad(“  tin  and  cojiper 
ores  to  he  worked  which  can  not  now  he  operated  on  account  of  the  hiuh  cost  of  trans- 
jxirtation.  Ry  the  construction  of  a  line  throu;;h  to  Sucre  an  immense  stretch  of 
territory  will  h(>  ojiened  up  for  (h'velopmeiit  which  has  hitherto  heen  both  expensive 
to  reach  and  dilliciilt  of  access.  Proposals  have  lu'en  matle  to  the  (lovernment  for  the 
final  survey  of  this  route,  which  survey  is  to  he  suhmilted  to  the  (lovernment  within 
one  y(‘ar. 

Work  has  coinmenct'd  on  the  railroad  to  run  from  ryuni,  on  tin-  main  line  of  the 
Aniofaoasta  A  Rolivia  Railway,  to  Tu])iza,  in  the  sotithern  jtart  of  the  Rt-puhlic,  near 
the  Ary:entine  frontier.  The  total  mileaot-  hetween  the  two  ])oints  will  he  2dd  kilo- 
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nictcrs  ( 12-1  inilfr^i.  When  this  liiif  is  coinpli-ti'd  it  will  need  only  the  eonstruetion  of 
:i  short  siM'tion  Between  Tnpiza  atid  I.a  tiniaea.  lOti  kilometers  (till  miles),  to  eonneet 
the  Bolivian  railways  with  thos(‘  of  the  Aro'entine  Re])nl)lic  and  thus  estahlish  direct 
communication  hy  rail  hetween  the  ca])itals  of  the  two  Re])ul)lics.  and  also  with  Chile 
and  Rent.  Tui)iza  is  the  center  of  another  area  of  enormons  mineral  wealth,  producing; 
tin,  hismuth,  antimony,  and  frold. 

Still  another  hranch  is  hein^^  constructed  from  the  inaiti  line  at  <  )rnr<i  in  the  direction 
of  Cochahamha,  the  latter  situated  in  a  rich  atrricitltural  district.  The  distatice 
hetweeti  the  two  cities  is  21)0  kilometers,  and  that  jiart  of  the  line  l>etween  Oruro  and 
Banderani.  02  kilometers,  has  already  Been  ])itt  in  operation. 

Surveys  have  also  hc-eti  comi)leted  for  a  contiiuiatioti  of  the  .Vntofairasta  A  Bolivia 
Railway  Co.’s  tiew  line  itito  the  ca])ital  as  far  as  Yunynts  toward  the  tiortheast.  a  total 
distatice  from  La  I’az  of  200  kilometi'rs,  and  a  jiart  of  the  line  has  already  lieen  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  An  extension  of  this  route  from  A'unsras  to  I’uerto  I’ando,  on  the  Beni 
River,  is  now  heini;  surveyed. 

.\n  electric  lim*  is  also  in  ])rocess  of  construction  for  a  lenirth  of  !)0  kilometers  from 
Cochahamlia  toward  Chitnore.  in  the  easterti  part  of  the  Re))uldii',  and  Id  kilometers 
of  this  line  have  Been  o|)etied  to  trallic. 

The  (iovernmetit  has  a]>])roved  the  projiosal  submitted  for  the  constrindion  of  a 
railroad  frotn  Yacuiha,  in  the  southern  ])ortion  of  the  coitntry  not  far  from  the  .Vr^eti- 
tine  border,  to  Satita  Cruz,  the  cajiital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  which  will 
pass  through  a  country  rich  iti  minerals  and  with  irreat  airricultural  resources.  The 
commerce  of  this  section  of  tin-  Republic  now  glasses  by  means  of  the  hiirliways  atid 
cart  roads  to  Ruerto  Suarez,  tiear  Corumba,  Brazil,  oti  the  Rarairttay  River.  It  has 
lieeii  ]>ro|)o.-ied  to  build  a  railway  betweeti  Ruerto  Suarez  and  Santa  t.'ruz,  which  would 
be  continited  on  to  t'ochabamba,  atul  by  this  means  chan.ge  the  trend  of  this  cointnerco 
toward  the  Racilic. 

There  is  a  ]irivate  railroad  line,  dd  kilotneter<  in  length,  which  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Iluanchaca  MitiinirCo.,  and  runs  from  their  property  at  Rulacayo  to  T’yutii. 
on  the  Antofairasta  Railway. 

( )f  vast  itniiortatice  to  the  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  the  new  railroad  beiii"  constructed 
in  Brazil  arotind  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Rivers,  a  branch  of  which.  It) 
kilotneters  in  lenitth.  will  extetid  into  Bolivia.  This  railroad,  which  is  beimr built 
to  <ibviate  the  nece.ssity  of  shootitijr  the  rai)ids  of  these  two  rivers  and  thus  save  the 
terrible  loss  of  life  and  i)roperty,  which  is  estimated  to  have'  been  25  per  cent  iti  tin* 
))ast,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Atiynist  of  1912.  Trains  are  now  runnin<;  regu¬ 
larly  over  170  kilometers  i  105  miles)  of  litre,  and  the  rails,  up  to  .Jtily  1,  1911,  had  been 
laid  for  a  total  distance  of  2dd  kilonreters  ( 145  miles).  When  completed  the  line  will 
provide  a  mttch  cheaper  and  easier  method  of  transportation  for  the  rtibber  and  other 
irroducts  of  Bolivia  than  is  po.^sible  at  present. 

A  regular  line  of  steamers  is  maintained  on  I.ake  Titicaca,  sittiated  at  an  altititde 
of  12.900  feet  and  Bavins;  an  area  of  4,000  srpiare  miles,  bein<;  thus  not  only  the  hi^diest 
•;team-navi>;ate(l  lake  but  also  one  of  the  largest  lakes  on  the  American  continents. 
Lake  Aullasras  is  connect(*d  with  Lake  Titicaca  by  means  of  the  Rio  Desayuadero. 
The  principal  Bolivian  ports  on  Lake  Titicaca  are  Giiaqtii,  Rtierto  Rerez,  Iluata, 
Ancoraimes.  t'arabuco,  and  Escoma. 

Bolivia  has  a  network  of  rivers  which  afford  excellent  means  of  transportation 
atid  communication,  the  etitirt'  length  of  her  navi"able  streams  beinj;  about  12,000 
tniles.  Of  these,  the  Raratruay  River  is  navi<;able  for  some  1,100  miles  for  steamers  of 
S  to  III  feet  draft,  the  Itenes  for  1,000  miles,  ami  the  Beni  1,000  miles  (but  for  steamers 
of  ()  feet  draft  only),  while  the  Rilcoinayo,  Mamore,  Madre  de  Dios,  Itonama,  Sara, 
Orton,  Baures,  Inambari,  Rarayma,  Rirai,  t'haiiare,  Abiina,  A’acuma.  and  Desafruadero 
Rivers  are  navigable  for  light-draft  vessrds  for  rlistances  varying  from  200  to  1,000  miles. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Till"  Kt‘])ulilic  <>1  liiilivia  l)(‘<:aii  its  iii(h‘])(‘ti(l(‘nt  I'xi.siciirc  in  ISL’.*).  I  j)  to  that 
time  Alto  I’oru.  as  the  country  liad  hccn  l■allt*ll.  was  closely  associatc<l.  in  its  literary 
and  intellectual  th'veloiunent,  with  Peru  from  Lima,  and  with  the  La  Plata  I’rovinces 
from  P.iienos  Air(‘s.  The  ])rintin>r  j)ress  was  introduc(*d  into  Arirenlina  in  IT.''!),  hut 
in  Lima,  which  was  one  of  the  first  jdaces  in  the  New  World  to  feel  the  influences  of 
this  startlimr  means  of  diffusing  knowled>;e.  the  ))rintin<!:  press  was  set  u])  as  (‘arly  as 
J.')S2,  What(*ver  local  puhlications  came  from  these  presses  before  the  revolutionary 
movmnent  and  during  the  few  years  ])recedini;  it  found  their  way  slowly  and  hy 
irreijular  stages  into  La  Paz  and  elsewhere.  Thus  Th«“  Southern  Star,  i.'^sued  in  lS(t7, 
in  Montevideo,  with  ])ro])aoanda  for  liberty,  aroused  oreat  excitement  in  .Sucre,  and 
mlier  sheets,  of  one  kind  or  another,  were  read  with  avidity.  Periodical  i)ublications. 
neverthele.ss.  were  i>ractically  unknown  in  .Mto  Peru  while  it  was  a  Province. 


MUfXT  .SOUATA. 

Who*  topmost  tresi  Ims  yet  to  f»H‘l  the  fiMh  of  man.  althouttli  .sir  .Martin  Conway  was  halteil  only 
2"in  feet  from  the  eoveteil  goal. 

In  1S2.}.  however,  followino  as  tpiickly  as  jtossible  upon  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pend(*nce  in  Ifolivia.  tin'  jtress  becanu'  active.  Two  jtajters,  the  Condor  de  Bolivia 
and  the  (iazeta  tie  <  hu(|uisaca.  apiteared,  the  latter  in  .Inly,  the  former  in  November. 
At  first  they  hail  no  real  news,  but  they  carried  readitio  matter.  Both  were  printed 
in  Chmiuisaca.  one  of  the  earlier  names  chanoed  later  to  Sucre,  the  cajiital  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  -Vs  it  was  the  seat  Ilf  a  university  and  of  political  and  social  imjiortance,  Chti- 
((uisaca  retaint'd  the  prestioe  tif  jiublicatitin  until  1S2S.  when  the  first  jieriodical 
ajijieart'tl  in  La  Paz.  These  pajiers  wert'  not  reoularly  issueil  oftener  than  tince  a  week, 
althouoh  extraordinary  numbers  came  out  from  time  to  time.  Durino  the  next  years 
oth(*r  cities  like  Santa  Crtiz,  Oruro.  anil  Potosi  .secured  jiaiiers  tif  their  own,  as  intel¬ 
lectual  nece.ssitit's  demanileil.  At  last,  on  May  1,  lS4.j.  a  daily  newsjiaper  came  out 
in  La  Paz  La  Epin-a  the  first  ilaily  in  Bolivia.  Since  that  date  the  Republic  has 
been  rt'ijularly  su])]dit'd  with  its  own  daily  news]>a]iers. 

To-day  the  cajiital  of  each  Dejiartmeni  -jiolitical  sidxlivision — of  Bolivia  has  at 
least  a  weekly  jiajier,  but  dailies  are  reuiularly  issued  in  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sucre,  Orum.  and  Potosi,  while  several  of  the  smaller  towns  sujijiort  less  fre- 
(juent  jierimlicals.  Each  hwal  jiajier  is  more  irenerally  read  in  its  own  home  than  for- 
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])a|i(‘rs,  and  is,  tlicrcfon*.  of  iin])ortaiu'c  for  th(‘  advortiscr.  but  tin-  larjjjor  dailies, 
ol  wliirh  there  are  many,  from  La  I’a/,,  exert  a  noticeable  inllnenee  Ibronydiout  the 
eoiinlry.  The  avcTa^e  size  of  the  dailies  is  close  to  20  by  15  inches,  four  jja^es  itwo 
sheets),  with  usually  live  but  occasionally  six  eoliinins  to  a  payn*.  Some  of  these 
|)a]>ers  till  the  first  pajji*  with  advertisements,  reserving  tin*  second  and  third  ])a‘;es 
for  n'adinu:  mailer,  but  allowing  whalt'ver  seems  best  to  oo  on  the  fourth  and  last 
|taoi‘;  others  rev(‘rse  the  form  and  have  the  news  items  on  the  first  pas'**,  plaein*;  the 
ail vertisements  on  thejnside.  The  circulation  averages  about  2,500  copies. 

Kates  for  adverli-iemmils  are  based  either  U]ion  tin*  column  or  the  column  inch; 
in  not  a  few  eases  they  must  lie  agreed  upon  by  special  arrangement.  A  column  may 
cost  .Sf  (gold  I,  or  a  full  ]>age  .SIti,  each  insertion.  In  one  case  Ihi*  rate  is  given  as  for 
IIM)  sipiare  centimeters  at  SI. 25  (gold),  this  s|)ace  being  eipial  to  about  10  square 
inches,  or  (‘stimaled  on  the  basis  of  the  column  inch,  about  25  cents  for  that  unit. 
Tor  continuous  advertising  covering  a  ihdinite  period  favorable  terms  can  always  be 


Kcpuhlic  ol'  {'olomhiii  coviU’s  an  ar»*u  (•!'  43S,4-St)  s((uaiv  miles, 
with  ii  population  (estimated  lUKM  of  4.dJ(),()(l(),  etpial  to  lO  inlial)it- 
ants  per  s<piar(“  mile. 

Three  ehains  of  mountains  which  cross  the  eonntiy  produce  a 
variety  of  climate  and  products,  ranjrinjj:  from  the  temperate  to  the 
tropical,  ('olfee.  cacao,  suirar  cane,  tohaeeo.  and  bananas  are 
sneeessfnlly  f;rown  and  largely  export (‘d,  and  the  extensive  forests 
contain  a  numla'r  of  valuable  cabinet  and  t)ther  useful  woods  and 
medicinal  plants.  Vegetable  ivory  and  rid)ber  are  other  products  of 
export :  also  *‘  Panama  ’’  hats,  in  the  mannfaet ure  of  which  the  nat iv(‘s 

hav(*  accpiired  considerable  skill.  'I'he 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  laam 
but  little  ex|)loited.  although  its  emerald 
mims  furnish  the  world's  chief  su])ply  of 
these  ^ems.  (Jold  is  found  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  and  silver,  platinum.  nK'rcurv. 
iron,  and  lead  also  exist.  The  emerald 
and  salt  mines  and  tin*  pearl  fisheries 
are  (lovernment  monopolies.  Oil  has  re¬ 
cently  been  found  in  |)ayin<'  (piaiitit  ies. 
liy  the  constitution  adopted  Au<;ust  4, 
(  (..\T  OK  AiiM.s-.oK  COU.MUIA.  bsstl.  tlic  Republic  of  ('olombia  abolished 

th(‘  Ketleral  I’nion  and  tin'  sovereijiiitv  of 
the  sev(‘ral  States  and  adopted  tin*  unitary  rei)ublican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  hyislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

Th(‘  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  const  it  utin<i  the 
National  ('onjiress,  are  intrusted  with  the  hyishn iAC  power,  the 
former  chamber  consisting  of  3o  and  tin*  latter  of  t»2  mend)ers.  Sen¬ 
ators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  electors  chosen 
for  the  pnr|)ose,  and  representatives  are  elect<'d  by  direct  A'ote  of  the 
peoph'  for  the  same  term,  at  the  rate  of  I  for  every  oOjOOO  inhabitants. 
Two  substitutes  an*  (dected  for  each  senator  and  repri'sentat iv<'  to 
n'place  them  in  cas(“  of  absence*  or  inability  to  serve*.  ('onu:re*ss  meets 
at  the  e*apital,  Bocotji,  e*ve*ry  two  ye*ars  on  Fe*brnarv  I,  for  a  period  of 
'.)()  elays.  It  may  prolonj'  its  .se^ssieyns  imlelinitely  or  be*  called  iti  extra 
se^ssiem  by  the  Pre*sielent. 

The  Pre*sieh‘nt  is  e*h*cte*el  by  ('on<rre'ss  for  a  le*rm  e)f  four  years.  His 
salary  is  Sl‘2,(H)()  fjolel  per  annum.  The*re  is  no  vice*  j)re*sieh*nt,  but 
two  de*si<fnados,  first  and  second,  also  e*le*cte*el  by  the*  ('euifiicss,  sne- 
e*e*e*d  the*  President,  re*spe*e*tive*ly,  in  e-ase*  of  his  abse*ne*e*,  death,  or 
inability  to  serve.  The*  Pre'sident,  the*  ele*si^mide)s,  and  e'abinet  are* 
iis  fed  lows: 
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I’rcsidoiit .  Sr.  (’arlos  K.  Kcstirpo  (iiuniiiurat (vl  Ati<;ust  7.  I'.tIO). 

Firs)  1  )(‘si<fiia(lt).  (i(*n.  IJamun  (lonzaicz  Valencia. 

Second  Desionado,  Dr.  Jose  Vieent<'  ('onelia. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Sr.  Pedro  M.  Carn'fio. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Alfairs.  Dr.  Fnri(ine  ( )laya  Herrera. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Tomas  Kastman. 

Minister  of  War.  Sr.  Mariano  ()s|)ina  V. 

Minister  of  Pnl)lie  Instruction.  Sr.  Jose  Maria  (lonzalez  Vahmeia. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sr.  (’elso  Kodriouez. 

Minister  of  the  Treasnrv.  Sr.  (i.  Martiiu'z  A. 

'I'lie Dt'partment  of  tin*  Interior  (MinistcM-io  d('  (iol)i(M-no)  is  int  rusted 
with  th(‘  admii'ist  rat  ion  of  tlu>  various  dc'pail  meiits  and  national 
territories.  Tin*  |»os)  and  tidc'^i-jiph  odices.  hospitals  .and  chai'ital)le 
institutions,  sanitation,  and  the  maintenaiua'  of  |)nl>lic  health  are  like¬ 
wise  uudtM’  its  jurisdiction,  as  are  also  the  courts 
ami  ])(‘nal  institutions,  (\)lomhia  having  no  de¬ 
partment  of  justice.  This  (h'partment  is  .also 
(diargetl  with  the  supervision  of  tin*  pia'ss  of  the 
(anintrv. 

'I'lie  D(‘partment  of  Foreign  Alfairs  (Ministerio 
de  Kelaciones  Ext('riores)  has  charge  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  (a)nsnlar  (a>r|»s  and  the  maintenama> 
of  foreign  ndations  through  tlnan,  as  well  as  tin 
sidtlement  of  international  houndarv  ilispntes. 

It  also  exercis(>s  a  (antain  (amtrol  ovei‘  the  Ro¬ 
man  ('.atholic  churches  in  the  R(“])nhlic. 

d'lu*  Department  of  Finaina*  (Minist(‘rio  de 
Hacienda)  ])repares  the  annual  hndget,  ladlects 
anil  dishnrses  all  public  funds,  and  has  charge  of  the  servica*  of  the 
public  debt.  The  customhonsi's  and  internal-revenue  ollica's,  the  lam- 
trolof  the  valuable  s.alt  ih'posits,  and  tin*  navigation  of  rivers  arc* 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

d'he  War  Department  (Ministerio  de  (Jm'i  rat  has  charge  of  all  mat- 
t(‘rs  |)ertaining  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  attends  to  the  instruction 
and  training  of  citizens  of  the  reserve  forces.  Tin*  military  and  naval 
colleges  are  also  under  its  control,  as  an*  also  tin*  n.-itional  and  rural 
police. 

'I'ln*  D(*partnu*nt  of  Public  Instrnctimi  (Ministerio  de  Instrnccion 
Phhlica)  ex(*rcises  sn])(*i‘vision  and  control  over  the  inihlic  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  institutes  for  special  instruction,  among 
the  latter  being  the  National  School  of  (’ommerci*.  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  .N’ational  Acad(*my  of  Music.  It  idso 
has  charge  of  the  National  Library,  tin*  National  Museum,  and  the 
Astronomic.-d  Observatory,  and  through  the  various  sanitary  commis¬ 
sions  and  health  hoards  fre(juently  interv(*nes  in  matters  concerning 
he  public  health. 


THK  PAN  AM  KIUC AX  I'XION. 


Till'  Depart iiHMit  oi  Piil)li<*  Works  (Miiiistc'iio  de  Ohms  Pilhlicas)  is 
intriist<Ml  with  llic  eiKMUira, cement  ami  regulation  of  iiiamit'aet uriii”: 
imlustri(“s,  luiiies,  a<irieiilture,  puhlie  lands,  eohtiii/ation.  and  forests, 
the  reixistratiou  and  ^rantinjx  of  i)atents.  trade-marks,  and  eopyrijrhts. 
the  re<j;nlati(*n  and  administiation  of  railways,  the  inaintenanee  of 
roads  and  Inid^es.  of  puhlie  huildini^s,  and  other  ])uhlie  works. 

'rh(“  Department  (tf  the  'Preasury  (Ministerio  (h*  Tesoro)  has  eharjre 
of  tlu'  mint,  the  |)rintin”:  cd'  hank  notes,  iuid  tin-  emission  of  honds. 

'Phe  judiciary  eompiises  a  supienu'  court,  a  superior  trihunal  for 
(‘aeh  Department,  and  a  numhei-  of  minoi‘  courts.  Th(‘  suprtMue  eom  t 


CATIIKUKAU  ANIl  I’AHK'.  liOUOT  A 'COI.OM  Ml  A. 

is  composed  of  seA’en  memhers  appointed  hy  the  President  for  a  t('rm 
of  ilA’e  years,  while  the  justices  of  th(>  superioi’  courts  are  ajijiointed 
for  four  yi'ars. 

The  p(‘rman(‘nt  army  consists  of  about  7, (100  oHicc'is  and  men. 
Military  service  is  comindsory.'  and  the  total  war  strenj'th  of  the 
armed  forces  is  estimated  at  1 ‘JO, 000.  The  navy  comjnises  liAe 
cruisers,  three  »j;unhoats.  one  trooj)  ship,  and  other  auxiliary  vessels. 

There  are  about  oOO  j)ost  ollices  in  the  Kepuhlic.  o])erated  by  a 
staff  of  over  000  employees,  who  haiulle  aj)])roximately  d.000.000 
])ieees  of  mail  matter  jter  annum.  There  are  oAer  oOO  telej^ra])!) 
ollices.  with  17,000  kilometers  (lO.nlid  miles)  of  (lovernment  liiu'  in 
oj)eration.  The  contract  leasin*;  the  tele^rajih  and  tele])hone  lines 


1  The  service  is  coiiipulsory  in  the  sense  that  the  .standing  army  is  drafleti.  one  third  every  year,  so  that 
the  entire  tirmy  is  renewed  every  three  vears. 
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to  a  private'  individual  lias  livi'ii  terminated,  and  the  (iovermm'iit 
has  n'assumed  the  control  and  inanafieinent  of  these  systems,  ('on- 
tracts  have  l)('en  concluded  for  estahlishinjj  wireless  stations  at 
Boj'ota,  Medellin,  and  Cartagena  for  communication  with  the  West 
Indies.  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

ruder  Decree  Xo.  340  of  1910.  and  suhsecpient  decrees,  the  Kepuhlic 
has  heen  divided  into  1  o  Departments.  2  Territories  or  "  Intendencies.” 
and  4  ••(’omisanas"  or  sjiecial  districts.  Executive  authority  in  each 
Department  is  vested  in  a  iiovernor  appointed  hv  the  President,  while 
the  Intendencies  ami  Comisarlas  are  (governed  hv  special  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  ])rovincial  and  district  executive  authorities  are  like¬ 
wise  appointed  hv  the  President,  hut  municipal  councils  areelectc'd 
hv  diri'ct  vote  of  the  people. 

COLOMBIA  IN  1910. 

'I'lie  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  uprising  for  the  cause 
of  independence,  which  took  place  in  Bogota  on  duly  20,  ISIO,  was 
celehrated  hv  national  commemorative  festivities  in  ('olond)ia.  and 
ihe  country  was  en  fete  during  the  latter  jiart  of  duly,  1910.  National 
feeling  was  strengtheiu'd  and  the  peojile  were  aroused  to  refreshened 
patriotism  thereliy. 

The  President  of  tlu'  Rejnihlic.  ('arlos  E.  Kestrepo.  was  elected 
duly  1.')  to  succeed  (leu.  Ramon  (lonzalez- Valencia,  who  had  heen 
filling  (he  unexi)ired  presidential  term,  and  assumed  his  duties  with 
great  energy  and  thoroughness.  His  inaugtiration  took  place  on 
August  7,  and  with  his  newly  appointed  cahinet  he  hegan  work  at 
oiiei'.  One  great  task  of  the  administration  was  to  prepare  tlu' 
country  for  the  general  elections  to  he  held  in  the  early  part  of  1911. 
Very  many  oflieials  were  to  he  chosen  hy  the  people  for  high  oflices, 
and  it  was  a  serious  undertaking  to  educate  the  voters  for  this  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure.  It  should  he  recorded  that  these  elections 
wen*  legally  held  and  the  oHicials  elected  with  gratifying  success, 
the  ('olomhians  demonstrating  a  commendahle  aptitude  for  the 
exercise  of  democratie  suffrage.  Some  ili.sturhances  occurred  in  the 
country  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  hut  they  soon  suhsided. 

The  year  found  the  Repuhlic  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Several  international  <piestions  still  remain  unsettled,  hut  they  are 
subject  to  negotiation  and  arhitration.  Unfortunately  the  commis¬ 
sion  sent  hv  Panama  to  ('olomhia  accomplished  nothing. 

The  (lovernmeiu  was  well  rej)resented  at  the  Fourth  C’onference 
of  American  States  in  Buenos  Aires  in  lillO  and  was  well  pleased  at 
the  results  accomplished  there.  Delegates  were  in  attendance  also 
at  the  centennial  celehrations  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  while 
other  international  gatherings  were  reported  hv  special  representa¬ 
tives  ap])ointed  for  the  purpose. 
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KariU'st  olVoi  ts  woro  made  duriiij:  the  year  to  settle  foreijiii  ohlijja- 
tioiis,  and  the  (lovernment  recojiiuzed  the  necessity  of  retainini: 
its  credit  in  tliat  re<iard.  For  tliis  and  othei-  leasons  decidedly 
thoioujih  methods  of  economy  were  i)rovided  in  (lOvernment  servic(‘. 
so  as  to  adjust  the  linances  of  public  funds  on  a  sound  basis.  One  of 
the  results  was  a  reor<ianization  of  the  national  Inidjict  wh(M(d>y 
expenditures  were  made  to  balance  with  estimated  income  foi- 
so  that  no  deficit  is  to  he  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
step  received  encouraj;ement  from  the  fact  that  the  total  foieiitn 
commerce  was  <;reater  than  that  for  both  imports  and  exports 

partici|)atinj;  in  the  increase,  the  imports  noticeably  moie,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  tin*  purchasing'  desire  of  the  people  has  advanced. 


AVEXIDA  DE  COl.OX,  liO(iOTA. 

This  and  tlie  Avoiiidado  la  K(‘|)tit)lii‘a  are  llio  most  iiuiwrlanl  ilioroii^ilifaresof  Ihe  Coloinl)ianeapital. 

At  the  left  is  tile  inoniiiiient  of  Coliiinbiis  and  at  tlie  ri};ht  that  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

Material  projjress  was  made  in  the  imjirovement  of  the  roads 
thron'thout  the  country,  in  the  construction  of  jnihlic  buildings, 
and  in  the  facility  with  which  the  ])ost  and  telegraph  services  were 
carried  on.  To  the.se  matters  the  (lovernment  jiromises  to  give 
particular  attention,  because  they  are  most  needed,  and  in  a  country 
.so  .situated  as  is  (\)lomhia,  isolated  in  a  large  part  of  its  territory, 
rajiid  communication  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  bringing 
modern  progre.ssive  ideas  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 

Among  local  facts  of  interest  were  the  jnirchase,  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Bogota,  of  the  street  railway  system,  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  near  liarranquilhy 
the  inauguration  of  a  modern  plant  for  electiic  illumination  of  the 
city  of  (’ali,  and  a  new  tramway  service  in  the  city  of  Cauca.  In 
general,  the  agricultural  |)o.ssihilities  in  the  production  of  coffee  and 
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rul)l)er,  two  sta[)l(‘s  of  the  country,  liavc  in  tlic  past  year  l)een 

stnilied  with  care,  and  the  mineral  resources  have  received  siudi 
practical  attention  as  must  s(H)U  prove  that  ('oloinhia  is  in  that 
respect  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  South  America. 

FINANCE. 

Tlu*  liudirct  for  the  year  ItllO  as  satielioned  l)y  law  of  I>eeeinl>er  1 1,  litOlt.  estimated 
the  rex’eiiues  at  .s|(),(i!»l,.oO((  ■r,,!,]  and  the  exi)eiiditiires  at  si  l.77t).07l,  showini;  an 
estimated  deficit  of  .S| ,()7S.57 1 . 

On  .lamiarv  22.  lifllt,  the  hudijet  was  modified  hy  the  I’resident  to  balance  at 
S I O.Sdl, .")()()  receipts  and  (“xpenditnres;  Si  lt). ()(»()  was  addeil  to  the  estimated  rei-eipts 
to  he  derived  from  an  additional  2  |)er  cent  on  custom  revimues  for  the  conversion 
fund,  and  .S!);{S..572  was  scahal  from  the  estimated  expenditures,  ])rincipally  tho.se  of 
the  ministries  of  war.  |)nl>lic  instruction,  and  public  works. 

The  followinyf  special  bnd>ret  of  jmblic  credit  is  inchideil  in  the  President's 


amended  estimates  of  ex|)enditnres: 

(ioM. 

Issue  of  certificates  re|>resentin,u:  claims  of  foreiymers .  .S.5t)t).  t)tH) 

Issue  of  certificates  representinij  military  n'wards .  lf)t),  f)t)ti 

l.-sue  of  certificates  rejiresentintr  retpiisitions  in  war  IS't.i .  2t).  t)t)t) 

l.s<ue  of  certificat(‘s  represeiitinir  requisitions  in  war  IS!)!) .  7)))), )))))) 

l.ssue  of  certificates  representing  treasury  bills  and  certificates .  Ilf).  f)t)t) 

Issue  of  certificates  for  bounties  on  exports .  .52.5.  t))))) 

l.ssue  of  certificates  for  arrears  of  military  |)ay .  It))), ))()!) 

l.ssue  of  certificates.  li(|Uor  bonds .  .5t), )))))) 

Issue  of  certificates.  Colombiati  bonds .  2)), )))))) 

Issue  of  certificates.  .Vntiotpiia  Railway  bonds .  ItK), )))))) 

Total .  2,225.  tHMt 


No  fifrures  are  yet  available  on  actual  ex])endit tires  and  revenues  for  the  year. 

President  Senor  Don  Carlos  E.  Restrepo.  in  his  messa"e  to  the  National  Coiiirress 
on  .Inly  2t),  1!)1 1.  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  assumiti"  the  jiresideticy  i  Auijust.  l!)lt)  i 
the  revenues  had  not  jiroduced  a  sum  neces.sary  to  miH't  the  most  ur<;ent  expendi¬ 
tures,  neither  tin'  |)ayment  of  salaries  nor  the  interior  expenses,  and  that  foreign 
oblioatiiins  were  in  arrears.  From  .Vujiust  until  the  etui  of  the  year  there  was 
notable  improvement  in  conditions.  I'or  the  prt'cedino  year,  1!)))!),  the  receipts 
amonnt(“d  to  .SI  4,457,1)))),  the  princi])al  items  of  which  w(*re: 


Custoiii  revenues .  .Sti,  otit),  1.5!) 

l.itliior  tax .  2,  t)57,  117 

.''alt  tax .  l,4));l.  )i4S 

Slautrhter  atid  hide  taxes .  Dtiti,  St)2 

Tobacco  tax(‘s .  51!),  !)!).5 

Stamps  and  stamped  |)a|)er  taxes .  4S4.  S))S 

Consular  fees .  42!).  12!) 

Posts  and  telegraphs .  5S:{,  77)) 


DKitr. 

The  con.solidated  external  debt  of  l.S!)fi  is  represented  by  outstandiiii;  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  t2.t)tili,4)))).  Tlu'  (Jovernment  >;uarantees  the  following  railroad  bonds: 


Sabana  Railway.  5  jter  cent . t5()(),  tKk) 

.Santander  Railway,  5.1  jier  cetit .  1!)2,  IK)t) 

Total .  4!)2. 1)1)11 
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Ill  addition  tin*  interest  on  tin*  ti.-ISO.tHM)  honds  of  tin*  (iirardot  Itailway  iti  por 
oont  I. 

The  internal  delit  on  March  81,  litKt,  accordinir  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
tinatiee.  made  to  the  National  Assemhly  .May,  llllO,  is  as  follows; 


:t  iwr  (I'lil  lloatiiii;  ileht  lionds  (i-'olil). . 

('i)loinliian  Imnds . 

I.iquor  lioiids . 

(  aniliuo  highway  lunuls . 

Wiisleni  railway  drafts . 

Caui'a  railway  drafts . 

\nti(i<iuia  railway  drafts . 

Treasury  liills . 

('(■rtilicatos  of  war  of  Is'.iri . 

('l■rti^u•at(>s  of  war  of  ivi.t . 

I'crtilieatos  of  foroicnors . 

fertificati's  for  military  rewards . 

Treasury  eertilieates. . . 

Certilleates  of  arrears  of  soldiers'  pay. 
t'ertilieates  of  liountii‘S  oti  I'xpurts.. ! . . 

Total  lytold) . 


Amount 
issued . 


Sl.i.Mil.  l.sS 
M.s:« 
31.-I.  Itm 
TJ7.  otKi 
s77.;ilKi 
5().lK)ll 
427.l)14 
M«.II1I7 
:i;i.id(i 
■J.SItl.llto 
'J.  T-tJ.  SIKI 

is:..  417 
14(1.  T-S.l 
24-.>.  4.14 
442.tl7(l 

l’4.71!t..'i41 


Itpileemed. 


Slo.a73.  lo3 
7:i.ll!«'. 

IIKI.IHKI 
l.7it.lKI(l 
4.j.lKHI 
ll)li..'.tltl 
:.4.s.  lit 
33  1143 
>J74.3.>1 
2.4ii(i.31ll 
213,4(11 
Mi.  lliti 
llls,71Kl 
Us.  443 


Outstaiid- 
ini;  Mar.  31. 
mil. 


S^ss.lKI.i 

s.  737 
11.21111 
27.  ■'.IK  I 
ms,;j(Ki 
o.lKMI 
32(1.  .'>14 
2.s7,  mis 
.773 
1.32(1.7111 
2.-.3.  4(MI 
71. ',12(1 
(■2.1  Kid 
133.il3s 
323.  (133 

3. 2'J(1.  KlU 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  value  of  the  Colomhian  forei<:n  trade  for  the  year  Plltl.  accordin';  to  Sr.  l>on 
.loatpiin  t'aicedo,  director  general  of  statistics,  amounted  to  .':i8-4.(i.')tl.7.S!1.7!l.  The 
imports  were  .S17,(12.j,(i87.(l.')  and  the  exports  S17.<)'J.-),1.')2.74.  For  the  ])recedin,(; 
year  the  licures,  accordino:  to  the  report  of  Sr.  l>on  Tomas  O.  Kastman,  minister  of 
linance.  made  to  the  National  .Vssemhly  near  the  close  of  the  year  IfllO,  were:  Im¬ 
ports,  .'?1'J,1 17,!f87;  exports,  .'?l(i,()4(l,l!18;  total.  S2S,l.jS.  lo."). 

Sr.  Eastman's  litrures  are  in  correction  of  li<;iires  hefore  ]inhlished  hy  the  statistical 
olfice  as  follows:  Imports.  S 10, 0(11.(147;  exjiorts,  .'iil.o..')ll-i,84():  total.  S2(i.074,8!18.  On 
the  basis  of  Sr.  Eastman's  liirures  for  l!10!l,  there  was  an  increase  for  1010  of  .S4. 007. 710 
in  imports,  and  Sl.o.Sd.O.ld  in  exports,  or  a  total  iticrease  of  S(i,40'2,(i(i4. 

IMPOKT.s. 

Values  of  the  imports  hy  countries  atid  articles  for  the  year  are  tiot  availahle. 
.Vecordintr  to  a  ..(jiecial  rejiort  tif  Charles  II.  Small,  ITiited  States  deputy  consul  general 
at  llomita.  the  weight  of  articles  from  the  leadini;  countries  for  the  years  HIO.S  and 
1000  amoutited  to; 


Countries.  t'.ids  I'HK.i 


/*oH  »(/.•<.  P(ni»ds. 


rnitpil  States . 

1  Tilted  Kingdom . 

.  (12.712.27(1 

. 

4M»:>1. 

Fninee  . . 

.  L*.  4lM>.  74S 

17,(V_>7.ti07 

Total . 

. m2. 17S.43S 

lod.  •«**».  tij:> 

On  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  imported  "oods,  a  comparison  iti  values  of  the  two 
years  is  not  jiossible. 

The  followin';  table  shows  how  the  above-mentioned  weights  are  distributed  amotti; 
the  leadins;  articles; 
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III  I9(l!»  ilu'rc  were  inijMirled; 
Aliinentury  riiilisUuiees: 

( 'erealji . 

I’astry ' . 

Salt . 

Wine.s . 

Soft  drinks . 

<  >il  and  lard . 

( 'ondiinents . 

l,i(|iiors . 

Iron,  steel,  atid  other  tnetals: 

Steel,  iroti.  atid  tools . 

Railroad  tnalerial . 

Lead . 

Rfon/.e  and  copper . 

1  tid itst  rial  tnachitiery . 

Klectrical  machinery . 

Textiles  and  tnatittfaclttres: 

Cotton  ^'oods . 

Hetnp . 

Wool . 

lletiecpteti . 

Cloth  atid  yarti . 

Karths,  stones,  atid  minerals: 

l.ifrhtiii'r  and  fuel . 

Stones,  cetnetil,  tnarhle.... 

Crystal  atid  <;lass . 

Raitits.  colors,  itik . 

Karthenware . 

.\nimal  iirodncis: 

Animals . 

Soap . 

I.eather  atid  fitrs . 

.Miscellaneous: 

Drugs,  medicines . — 

Paper . 

I•'tlrtlitllre . 

Art  tnalerial . 

■Musical  insiriiments . 

Perfumery . 


I’oimils. 

17.  474. !«() 
!tS() 
7.  Ilhi.  ISO 

:L  2:47).  tiilo 

2.  7S().  ;4S0 
1.2()2.  010 
l.27)S.  970 
40.  027) 

IS.  027.  27)0 
1:4. 010.  soil 
771.010 
:402.  4  1  0 
:4.  l;4t).  07)0 
SOS.  .'jIO 


i;4.;4SLs;40 
2.  7)27.  7),-)0 
I.  147.520 
507,  ;440 
2:4:4.  7:40 


2:4.  777.  450 
S.  274,  SSO 
I.  IS2.  020 
SS7).  S40 
s:40.  100 

:4.  04:4.  OSO 
I.0S2.  410 
232,  470 


5.455.  no 
3.07)7,020 
2.  047.  700 
2.  030,  590 
140,070 
1 10.  550 


Cereals:  From  (iermany  7.3S4,000  i)()tinds,  from  ITiited  Slates  0. OSO. 747.  Pastry: 
I''rom  ITiiteil  States  5,:40:4,4!I0  ))otinds.  I'nited  Kingdom  254.57!),  and  (ierirany 
123.312.  Wines:  From  Spain  1.5S(i.:445  pounds.  France  7()0.S17.  (ierniany  200,200, 
and  Fniled  States  171, -HI-  !^oft  drinks:  From  ITiiled  Kingdom  l.ddl.OOO  ])ounds. 
(ierniany  S7:4,70S,  United  States  240,742.  Oil  and  lard:  From  United  States  ()0:4.S20 
pounds.  United  Kingdom  210,707,  and  Oermany  120,!)!  I .  Condiments:  From  United 
States  5,50,535  jiounds.  (ierniany  :405,707,  and  Spain  I45,.5()S.  .Steel,  iron,  and  tools: 
I'Toiii  United  .States  !),  100,503  jioiiiids.  United  Kingdom  4,770,372.  (ierniany  3.200.071. 
and  France  200. 400.  Railroad  material:  From  United  States  (i. 1 17,725  pounds. 
United  Kingdom  5.045,572,  and  Ciermany  (iOO.SdO.  Machinery  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  purposes:  l''rom  United  Kingdom  1,5.5!), 811  jiouiids.  United  States 


■  So  in  till’  rciiort.  l’ro))ii))ly  iiastas  aliment ieias  in  tlio  orijiinal  .Spani.sh,  ordinarily  nieanim:  fooil 
p.istis  I ni.icar.mi.  noodli's,  clc.i.  l)Ut  sonictiiiD'S  nscil  to  inclniie  olliiT  food  proitni  ls. 


()\  KUI.OOKINC  THE  01,1)  TOWN  OF  SANTA  M  A KTA,  COI.OM lil  A. 

Siinlii  Miirta,  founded  in  l.')2."),  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  nortliern  coast  of  what  is  now  Cidotnhia.  In  I.'iTt 
an  exiiedition  from  tliis  settieinent  foiindi'ii  the  near-hy  city  of  (.'artaj’ena.  ami  tliree  years  later  sent  fort  h  the  expedition 
wliich  discovered  lloHota.  then  known  as  Meipieta.  Simon  liolivar  died  in  ls:tn  on  the  San  I’edro  estate,  aliont  :t  iniies  from 
tile  city.  .Vt  the  pre.sent  time  Santa  .Marta  is  a  llonrisliin);  trade  center  for  the  ex|K)rt  of  iianatias  and  oilier  fruits,  heini;  the 
lerniinal  of  a  ndiroad  and  a  shipping;  port  for  the  sleainers  of  the  I’niled  l•■rnil  Co. 
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l.:{22,!.)70,  (.iorinaiiy  2 18,415 1,  aiul  France  1 17,520.  Cotton  goods;  From  United  Kingdom 
7. 078, ■521  potinds,  Utiited  States  3,414,870,  (iermany  844,111,  Spain  234,478,  and  France 
400.2(!2.  llemi):  United  Kingdom  1,004,700  pounds,  (.iermany  337,057,  and  United 
States  230,303.  Wool:  United  Kingdom  442,378  pounds.  France  348,000,  Germany 
223,404,  and  United  States  10,085.  Materials  for  lighting  and  fuel:  From  United 
Kingdom  13,530.042  pounds.  United  States  0,370,780,  and  Germany  587, '504.  Stones, 
cement,  marhle,  and  similars:  From  United  States  3,087,083  pounds,  (iermany 
2,232,504,  United  Kingdotu  1,0-54,447  and  Spain  177,004.  Crystal  and  gla.-^s:  From 
Germany  500,100  pounds.  United  States  224,370,  and  France  210,707.  Animals:  ‘ 
Practically  all  from  United  States.  Soaps:  From  United  States  580,831  pounds, 
and  United  Kingdom  414,288.  Urugs,  medicines,  and  chemicals:  From  United 
States  3,107,205  pounds,  Unite<l  Kingdom  1,008,107,  Germany  027,854,  and  France 
350, 07().  Palter  and  ’])astehoard:  From  Germany  1,550, .501  pounds.  France  523.688, 
Utiited  States  407,810,  and  United  Kingdom  185,040.  Furniture  and  articles  of  wood; 
I-'rom  United  States  l.(i52,.500  pounds,  (iermatiy  400,105,  atid  France  00.805. 

The  imports  hy  ports  of  entry  for  1000  atid  1010  were  ( figures  from  report  of  Statistical 
otfice): 


I’ort.s  of  i  niry. 


IWKI  l•ll(l 


.ynuu-a .  S:H,2!I2.44  S2;t.N)1.72 

liarr:ini|Uilla .  .■).744..7ii!l.  vj  1().(H4).  Kiti.  t.'> 

Ouonavonnua .  t.o:tt.!i4t.(Mi  1.27s.:iMi.  li-'i 

Carlacona .  2. 2tU.  4i'i'.l.  .72  :t.',l77.477.!t4 

Cui'Uta .  474.4211.0(1  ols.271.7(i 

Ipialfs .  ;ti;.(174. 2o  4o.(W0. 20 

OriK-ue .  >l.00o.(i2 

Itiohai'lia .  .70.  s7ii.  (to  4.7.t71.M) 

Santaniarta .  1.7t.o:i'J.ii4  07.72t..7o 

Toiiiaco .  7iV4.701.04  070. ,740. 20 

Total  (tjolili .  to. .701. 040. 70  17.02.7.0:47.0.7 


The  total  for  1000  was  afterwards  correcttol  to  read  812,1 17.027.  Corrections  of  the 
items  not  available. 

H.\  POUTS. 

'I'lie  value  of  the  exports  for  the  years  1008  and  1000  to  the  h'ading  countries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  .same  eonsiilar  rejMirt.  were: 

CoontrUs.  llio.s  loot* 

ITiili'd  Slates .  .?,s.021.2sl  *.s..7s7.721 

t'niled  Kingdom .  2. .7.7:1. 207  :4.0.70.sti;4 

(iermany .  1.4o().l)21  1..740.;4:44 

Fraiiee.! .  .7(17. .70(1  4s2.7s| 

Spain .  (14.12s  00.2.7:4 

11  ot  her  count  t  ies .  04:i.  244  1 .  .7:40. 7:4.7 

Total .  14.20.7.471  15.207.(ls7 


The  totals  given  do  not  agree  with  the  official  Colomhian  report,  as  can  he  seen 
above. 

The  value  of  the  leading  exjtort  articles  during  the  year  1000  were: 

Vegetable  products: 

Coffee .  •86.  330.  1 10 

Bananas .  1,117,787 

Tobacco .  428. 120 

'  Tile  amount  given  in  tlie  talde,  3,(143,0S0  pounds,  clearly  indicates  that  live  animals  arc  not  meant. 
I’rolialdy  intended  to  inclode  all  animal  products  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

3047- -Bull.  2— 11  -  3 
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\'cL'<*ial>l(‘  ])riMliii-ts  ( 'iiiiiiiiiu'il. 

\'<‘>ri'lalilc  ivory .  •S4(I7,  Tito 

R\il>licr .  .  oM 

( ’oc«ia .  -S(».  ()7r> 

Uivi-ilivi .  1(1(1, ')'_’7 

TiiiiliiT .  l(!l.  74(i 


.Miiioral  |•ro(lll<■l.■;: 

(ioM  in  bars . .  .  i.'.  loO.  s(t-l 

(iiild  in  ])o\v(lcr . . 

(iold  mineral .  171.  :44l’ 

Silver  in  liars .  17(1.  l‘J7 

Platinnin .  lAl,  4(1! 

-Vniinals  and  hides . .  1.  ■"i:}:!.  (IS'_’ 

Hats  (I’anaina) .  s27).  (i4(i 

Feathers .  152.  (iSl 


( (f  the  articles  nientioneil  there  were  e.\|)orted  t'olfei-:  I'nited  Slates  s4.17().(t2S. 
l'nit(*d  Kinirdoin  .S.i4il.dS2,  tierinanv  .s;4l’(I.(MI.).  and  l-'rane(“  S.'iil.iJSd.  Bananas:  Fniteil 
Kinirdoin  .S.5!)7.4!i:4,  and  I'nited  Stales  .S,">|,s.7(i(j.  Tohaeeo:  S42().4(IH  to  (ierinany. 
N'eirelahh*  ivory:  (ierinany  s2itl .227.  I’nited  States  .SI 7;5.2!lo,  and  I’nited  Kingdom 
S2(l.24(t.  Huhh(*r:  rnil(*d  Stales  .S2:42. 11(12,  (ierinany  .S77.40S.  and  I’nited  Kiiiirdom 
SS!(,272.  Cocoa:  I’nited  Stales  .S!l(i.7!(!l,  I’nited  Kiiiynloin  .S74.:5(I2.  and  (ierinany 
.S(i:{.(t(i7.  l>ivi-di\i:  (ierinany  .S(i,s,21!(.  and  Fniled  Kingdom  .Si;7.S7().  Titnher: 
rniled  Kingdom  .SS!I.272.  and  I’nited  States  .S:i:{..ASl»,  .Mineral  ])rodneis  I'otind  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  rniled  .Slates  and  I’nited  Kinirdom.  Callleand  skins  were  exported  to  I'nited 
.Slates  for  .S,S7.5.S(H.  I’nited  Kinudoin  .S2(l((.4dii.  and  (ierinany  .S|(i.5.()22.  Fanania  hats: 
I’nited  States  .S.5,S.5,().4(!.  I’nited  Kin<rdoin  S|.')!i.!(2().  (ierinany  ■S42.:i74.  and  Franei' 
•S|:5. 17.T.  Of  feathers,  practically  all  wi‘re  sold  to  France. 

The  exjiorts  hy  (lorts  of  elearanee  for  the  yi'ars  BID'.t  and  l!il()  were  litrures  from 
report  of  statist ieal  ofliee: 


I’orts  of  (•l(‘araiii'(‘. 


ItHiti  tain 


.\raiira .  Ss4.4.U.!in  S,s;i.niW.  22 

ItarraiKiiiilla .  .■|.r.v,i.nl7.:i7  7,  l:tii.(Ki.  42 

ttiu’iiavoiinira .  1 . 171 . 4n.'i.  iKi  I .  i.vt. nn 

Cartapena .  4..‘i4s.sn.V7.'i  .a.  17s,  44I.i>:l 

Ciiciita .  I.21l.4.'it.!in  Mll.iils,2n 

Ipiales .  ,77..'>7:t.4n  s4.272.N"i 

I  irociu' .  2s.7ns.  nn 

Kiohaeha .  1 4n.  422.  (Hi  1  lit.. 41)7. 2!l 

.santamarta .  I.:(ln.77.4.  n:(  1.77n.iHi7.i)n 

Tninai'o .  I.2!i:t.:tiis,  in  1,  ni4..")iil. .V 

Total .  I.‘>..'il:f.:t4n,  2:(  17,n2.‘>.  I.V2. 74 


The  total  for  lil(l!l  was  afterwards  eorrei-ied  to  read  SKi.lMd. l!tS.  Corrections  of  the 
it  (‘Ills  an*  not  availahle. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

All  or  very  nearly  all  the  E.MKR.M.H.S  mined  today  come  from  Colomhia.  .\tid.  in 
spite  of  the  sii])posed  hi<2;her  value  of  diamonds,  the  emerald  is  the  most  iirecious  of 
ceiiis.  Carat  for  carat,  a  flawless  emerald  would  hrimj;  jierhaiis  three  limes  the  jirii-e 
of  a  flawless  diamond  in  (he  jewelry  market. 

India,  the  stondmuse  of  precious  stones,  is  credited  with  ])rodiicini:  the  first  emeralds, 
hut  the  oriental  emerald  is  not  identical  with  the  modern  •rein,  as  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ruhy,  of  a  •jreen  color  and  extremely  rare.  The  stone  that  ailorned  .Varon’s  armor, 
ilescrihed  in  the  wrilin>rs  of  Moses,  if  it  was  a  real  emeralil  and  not  a  carhiincle.  may 
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havf  come  Iroin  the  mine;;  at  (’ojito.-^  in  K^ryjit,  which  I'uriiishetl  the  ancients  with  tile 
precious  ^^reen  "eins.  Traces  of  the  oriirinal  workinj^s  of  these  mines  are  visible  to-day. 
while  in  some  of  the  tunnels  the  tools  of  the  workmen  are  still  to  be  .seen.  Certain  of 
these  old  mines  arc*  known  as  “Cleojcatra's  mines"  because  that  remarkable  Eiryptian 
cpieen  is  sujijio.sed  to  have  obtained  her  jewels  from  that  source.  Xero  wore  an 
emerald  monocle  at  the  <rladiatorial  combats  that  came  jierhajis  from  the  mines  of 
Ethiopia  not  far  from  tho.se  of  Cojitos.  The  Museum  of  X'a]ile.s  contains  fine  emeralds 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Pomjieii  and  lierculatieuni.  some  of  which  are  carved,  and 
the  history  of  this  <;em  shows  that  it  was  hi<;hly  treasured  from  earlie.st  recorded  times. 

Various  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  emerald.  It  was  said  to  be  <;ood  for 
the  eyes,  and  even  in  recent  times  diamond  cutters  uschI  to  keeji  one  of  the.se  jireen 
stones  to  >;aze  ujion  as  a  rc'lief  from  the  eyestrain  of  their  work.  It  was  suiiposed  to 
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color  watc‘r  tjreen,  to  ease  the  labor  of  women  in  childlcirth.  and  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits.  -Vlso,  an  emerald  would  exjco.se  a  false  witnc'.ss  in  a  lawsuit ;  it  <;ave  the  wearer 
the  pow(‘r  of  eloquence  of  sjx'ech,  and  it  was  also  attributed  with  the  curious  property 
of  strikin';  snakes  blind.  The  veil  of  super.stiti'Ui  that  surrounds  this  <;em  is  such  that 
in  the  East  to-day,  when  the  heavens  are  projiitious,  mysterious  symbols  are  carved  on 
emeralds  to  ftive  thent  certain  maf;ical  cpialities  and  medicinal  properties. 

“.Smara<;dus.'’  the  (Jreek  word  from  which  emerald  is  traced,  really  meant  any  oreen 
stone,  and  this  has  led  to  some  confusion  in  identifying  the  true  character  of  the 
jewels  retVrred  to  under  this  name  in  ancient  writiufrs.  X'ow  the  name  is  oidy  ajcplied 
to  that  gem  <jf  the  beryl  family  of  a  bright  green  color  (due  to  traces  of  a  quantity  of 
oxide  of  chromium),  a  translucent  hexagonal  crystal  with  glass-like  luster  and  uneven 
fracture,  comjxtsed  of  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  magnesia,  and  soda.  It  is  Ijrittle  and 
comparatively  soft  when  fresh  from  the  mines,  but  hardens  on  exj)osure  to  air.  To-day 
emeralds  are  found  in  lleubachtel  in  Salzburg,  ( tdtmtchelong  in  Siberia,  <  'anjargum  in 
India,  and  Colombia,  South  America. 
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I’izarro  and  Cortes  sent  the  tirst  emeralds  from  the  New  World  to  S])ain,  where  they 
aequired  the  name  "Siianish  emeralds”  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fiem  has  never 
Been  found  in  the  Iberian  Kin^'dom.  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Kenador  were  ravished  of 
th(*ir  mineral  wealth,  so  wonderfnl  emeralds  as  part  of  the  sjaiil  found  their  way  into 
th(“  treasury  of  the  S])anish  Kin<rs. 

Tradition  has  it  that  an  Aztec  srem  a])i>ropriat(‘d  ])y  Cortez  was  valued  at  4(>.(MtO 
ilucats.  Another  wonderful  stone,  the  size  of  an  ostrich  0"",  was  found  in  the  Manka 
Valley,  Peru,  where  the  Indians  worshiped  it  as  the  (Joddess  of  Emeralds.  The 
Spanish  compierors  o|)ened  up  the  mines  of  Colombia  in  lo-tO,  enslaving  the  Indians 
in  order  to  work  them.  The  richest  miin'ral  areas  were  those  of  Muzo  and  Cos(|uez, 
about  75  miles  north  of  Poirota,  and  the  Samondoco  or  Chivor  "roup,  about  SO  miles 
northeast  of  Pofrola,  at  an  elevation  of  about  0.5IK)  feet  above  sea  level.  A  curious 
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fact  in  the  history  of  these  latter  mines  is  that  they  were  clo.«ed  and  lost  to  the  world 
in  an  envelojnnp:  forest  of  jungle  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  only  nsliscovered  some 
14  years  ago. 

The  (J(.ivernment  of  Colombia  controls  the  exi>loitation  of  (“meralds,  leasing  the  min¬ 
ing  districts  to  the  working  companies.  The  Muzo  grou]),  from  which  the  finest  em¬ 
eralds  come,  has  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  202,548  carats  of  the  first  class.  407, OIK) 
second  cla.ss,  22,700  third  class,  and  l(i,000  fourth  class.  The  Coscuez  group,  named 
for  an  Indian  ])rincess,  which  prodticed  the  variety  of  emerald  called  canutillo,  om* 
of  the  most  valuable  stones,  is  now  in  the  catagory  of  "lost  mines,”  the  exact  location 
l)eing  unknown.  The  Samandoco  or  Chivor  group,  not  now  being  worked,  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  matrix  that  would  yield  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of  emeralds  a  y<“ar. 

The  Cuincha  group,  across  the  Minero  River  from  the  Muzo  mines,  forms  a  new  field 
of  much  promise. 

The  emerald-miidng  country  of  Colombia  is  extremely  inaccessible,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transport  force  a  recourse  to  the  simplest  methods  in  order  to  extract  the 
stones.  The  Muzo  mine  is  in  what  seems  to  be  the  bowl  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the 
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iiiciluxl  in  u.<c  liicrc  is  typical.  Twenty  nr  tliirt y  lalmrers  witli  picks  and  crnwliars 
lireak  >nit  the  face  <i|  the  crater  alntin  a  deterinitied  line,  leavitnia  trail  of  >rreen  <|iiartz 
that  coiitaitis  the  crystals;  this(|iiartz  is  theti  cut  atid  separated  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  the  cents  are  extretnely  frairih*  wheti  iti  the  tiiittrix.  atid  the  dehris  dro|>i)e(l  into  a 
sltticeway.  where  it  is  washeti  hy  a  streatn  of  water  coinitic  with  force  from  the  hiirher 
planes  of  the  tnine;  the  water  is  thett  draitietl  off  and  the  seditnent  searcheti  for  the 
cfceti  cents.  It  was  hy  jtist  this  method  that  the  tnost  vahiahle  sitiyde  emerald  iti  the 
worhl  was  fotttid.  It  helotics  to  the  l)uke  of  I >evonshire.  and  is  a  perlect  six-sidetl 
crysttil  that  weiirhs  S  oiinct's  IS  |)entiy weiudits,  is  2  itiches  in  leticth.  atid  measures 
across  its  three  thickties.ses  ‘_’T  atid  1;  itiches.  Another  litie  stone  is  the  Hope 
emerald,  weiufhitic  li  oittices.  which  was  also  fontid  iti  Colomhia. 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  this  source  of  wealth  in  Colomhia  will  he  creatly  aitc- 
tiienteil  in  the  future  when  itiijiroved  tratis|)ortation  facilities  will  tiiake  it  |)ossihle  to 
|(Ut  the  best  minitic  machinery  at  work  to  sejiarate  the.se  heautiful  irreeti  jewids  from 
the  ha.'^er  clay. 

Nearly  half  a  tnillioti  poutids  of  TdXKA  HE.VNS  were  hroiiydit  ititothe  I'tiited 
.States  ill  l!l()!).  yet  few  peo)ile  know  this  seed  or  its  ttses. 

The  ton(|ua.  totika.  or  totiijuin  heati  of  commerce  is  sttjiposed  to  have  first  reached 
I'atrope  from  that  1‘rovitice  of  Atiiiam.  Totikiii.  which  is  tiow  a  I'reiich  protectorate. 
It  is  the  dried  seed  of  the  fntit  of  the  lecumitious  tree  called  hy  hotatiists  hipldi.i 
udorald.  which  crows  in  the  forests  of  the  northerti  part  of  South  Atiierica. 

The  tree  attains  a  heiclit  of  SO  feet,  and  the  fntit  is  a  drttpedike,  ohloiic.  tihroiis  pod 
:hat  contains  one  seed,  altiioiid  shaped  hut  larcer  and  covered  with  a  shiny  hlai  k 
-kin. 

The  seeds  have  the  sweet  odor  of  "new  iiiowti  hay.”  which  comes  from  their  pos.sess- 
itic  the  crystalli/ahle  principle,  coumariti.  which  irives  the  delicious  frairratice  to 
tiewly  cut  vernal  iirass  atid  melilot.  Tonka  trees  flourish  iti  the  (itiiaiias.  iti  the 
State  of  I’ara.  lirazil.  ami  the  Oritioco  Hasiti  of  X'etiezuela.  The  best  ht'atis  come  frotti 
a  recioti  iti  the  vicitiity  of  tin*  Caitra  atid  Ctichivero  IHvers.  where  yearly  micrations 
of  the  natives  cotivert  the  ttsitally  silent  fore-^ts  itito  populous  localities  swartiied  over 
hy  swarthy  seekers  of  the  odorous  seeds. 

hi  the  <-outitry  wateri-d  hy  the  Oritioco  and  its  trihutaries  several  .cratiite  tnottntaiti 
ranees  cross,  with  ati  aviu'ace  altitude,  exclusive  of  i.solated  peaks,  of  hetweeii  2.00(1 
and  f.OOO  feet .  The  latid  iti  the  ^  icinity  of  the.<e  ranges  is  larcely  cotnposed  of  detritus, 
iti  which  ])owdered  cratiite  is  present  in  Inch  perceiitace.  atid  this  .“eems  to  hi"  the  soil 
host  suited  for  the  totikadieaii  tree.  .\s  is  the  hahit  of  many  vahtahk*  irrowths,  this 
tri'e  is  fotttid  scatleri'd  sinirly  throuchout  the  forest,  rarely  iti  croves.  and  therefore  the 
work  of  collect iiic  its  frttit  is  itideed  arduotts. 

Experience  has  showti  that  the  third-year  crop  is  ceiierally  the  best,  althottch  it  is 
altiiost  itiipossihle  to  forecast  tlu"  harvest  of  any  oiu"  year. 

In  \'etiezuela  the  tree  is  known  as  the  .<arrapia.  from  which  the  tnen  eticaired  iti 
collectiii,c  the  heans  earti  their  iiatiie  sarrapieros. 

Early  iti  l-’ehruary  they  he,cin  to  arrive  on  the  (  aura  from  Ciudad  Holivar,  or  evi-n 
farther  distatit,  their  boats  strucclitic  acaiiist  the  powerful  curretit  of  the  streatn. 
where  all  types  of  tiative  craft  are  seeti.  from  the  lartie  dttcoitt  or  hotico,  which  accotn- 
tiiodates  ati  etitire  fatnily,  to  the  tippy  skiff  that  jtist  keeps  afloat  with  two  jiaddlers. 
I’rocress  up  the  river  is  slow,  the  boats  stoiipiiic  at  tin*  i)rinci]ial  .settlements  in  order 
to  replenish  supplies.  The  old  hands  know  every  toiika-heaii  tree  in  the  district  ami 
usually  confine  their  labors  to  the  serrapiales  with  which  they  are  familiar,  .'some  of 
the  more  enercetic  of  the  bean  .seekers  strike  out  to  the  untried  recions.  hut  tlii"  rapids 
of  the  up])er  river  make  such  trips  risky.  When  a  suitable  spot  has  been  selecteil 
from  whii'h  to  becin  operations,  the  men  immediately  build  the  ranchos,  or  straw 
houses,  that  serve  for  headipiarters  durinc  the  two  or  three  months  followinc.  If  the 
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fruit  lia.<  ciiiiiiiKMiccd  to  fall,  the  iiu-ii  l»(«jiii  rollcciinir  the  lii‘aiis  at  oiico,  olhorwise, 
they  wander  in  llie  fore.<I.  inarkinir  .-ipot.-  where  the  fruit  is  plentiful,  or  spend  the 
tiini“  iti  huntiti”:  atid  lishinir.  Meti.  women,  and  children,  whole  families,  are  active 
in  the  eolleetitijr.  With  the  Break  of  day  their  work  eomtnenees.  the  seekers  treadinir 
the  forests  so  that  tio  frttit-hearitiir  tree  tnay  e.<ea|)e  their  visitatioti.  atid  so  tlnyv  eoti- 
tinite.  day  followitiLr  day.  tttitil  the  held  is  e.xhatisted. 

Till’  fruit  is  mueh  like  the  tuaniro  iti  ai>i)earatiee  and  .serves  as  food  also  for  the 
natives.  It  has  hut  litth*  imlp  which  is  sticky  atid  of  insipid  taste,  while  the  seed 
is  eoxcred  with  a  hard,  fur-like  suhstatiee. 

Wheti  the  sarrapiero  has  yuithered  sullicietit  frttit.  he  carries  it  to  some  o])en  spot  iti 
the  forest  where  he  can  ymt  the  hetielit  of  stniii;;  siinliirht;  he  here  carefully  Breaks 
open  the  hard  shell  and  extracts  the  sititrle  ohloii^^.  dark-hrowti  lu‘an.  The  seeds  are 
then  spread  to  dry  on  lar;;(‘  irranite  slahs  eominon  in  this  region.  The  dried  heatts  are 
then  shipiK'd  to  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  sold  to  local  merchants  who  may  suhjeet  them 
to  the  jiroeess  called  crystallization,  or  who  may  send  the  Beans  on  toTritiidad,  where 
this  proce.-s  can  Be  carried  ipiit  tnuch  ttiore  cheaiily. 

Crystallizin';  is  ati  alcohol  treatmetit.  ( )pen  casks  are  ran>;ed  side  By  side  and  tilled 
with  Beans  to  withiti  I  foot  of  the  top.  Stron>_'  rum  is  theti  pourt'd  over  thetn  tmtil 
the  casks  are  iptite  ftill.  theti  they  an*  covered  with  "itnny  sacks.  .\t  the  etid  of  21 
hottrs  the  rutii  not  ahsorhed  is  run  off  atid  the  Beans  are  spri-ad  out  to  dry  where  the 
air  circtilates  freely.  Whett  first  etniitied  frotii  the  casks  the  Beans  are  a  ditll  Black 
color,  soft  atid  swollen.  But  on  dryiiiir.  shiny  white  crystals  appear  on  their  surfaces, 
atid  By  the  time  they  are  ready  for  iiackim;  they  seem  to  Be  suirar-coated.  The  Beans 
shrink  in  dryiii'^^  and  iire.-'ent  a  wrinkled  appearance  when  ready  for  final  e.xportatioii. 

Tonka  Beans  pulverized  are  mixed  with  snuff  and  tohai'co  to  "ivea  "Bon<|uet,''  and 
their  sweet  scent  fitids  them  a  ready  market  with  pr'rfttiiM'ry  and  .-oap  manufacturers. 
One  Bean  will  perftitne  a  wardroBe.  Sonietitnes  they- displaci'  the  vanilla  Bean,  But 
strickly  speakinyr  it  is  the  fra,>;ratit  odor  that  trives  valtie  to  the  fruit. 

'I'he  totika-Beati  tree  is  also  fotttid  scattered  through  th(‘  forest  latids  of  ColoiiiBia  atid 
it<  systematic  «‘xploitation  should  Britii;  atitph*  ret,urns  to  those  who  wotild  Brave  the 
hardships  of  the  industry.  j  ^  ■ 

Till'  coasts  and  hot  n-iriotis  of  tin*  KeimBlif^roduee  corn,  sittrar  cane,  sea-island 
cotton,  ruBBer,  cacao,  Batiatias,  fillers,  tropical  fruits,  atid  veyn-taBles.  while  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  uiilands  yii'ld  coffee,  api>les,  peaches.  Berries,  potatoes,  wheat.  Barley,  atid 
in  fact  all  of  the  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  entire  country  is  siiitahle  for 
stoi  k  raisin';,  the  pastures  in  matiy  sections  reniainiti.i;  i;reen  the  year  rottiid.  I■'ew 
ciiiititrii's  cotitaitt  the  latetit  wealth  atid  favorahle  conditions  for  developitii;  it  to  such 
a  dei;ree  as  does  I 'olotiiBia. 

( >11  the  Mai;dalena.  ati  aileipiate  laBor  supply  is  oBtaitiahle  for  larce  |ilatitations  of 
Banatias  as  well  as  of  cacao  atid  ruhher.  and  with  a  sttflicieiit  population  the  Satita 
Marta  district  could  withiti  a  few  years  increase'  its  produetioii  tetifold.  Tlu'  valleys 
of  the  .Vtrato  ami  Leon  have  loiii;  Been  recoymized  as  havitii;  proper  characteristics 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  frttit.  On  the  Sinii  Kiver  there  is  also  much  j;ood  Batiana 
lanil.  as  well  as  an  area  suited  to  the  cultivatioti  of  oran.tres.  pineapples,  alli^'ator  pears, 
anil  many  other  tropical  products.  This  is  the  j;reat  cattle  Belt,  as  it  is  also  the  source 
of  the  cedar  and  tnahoj;any  exported  from  Colomhia. 

'Pile  coffei'  cro|i  of  the  He|)uhlic  yields  annually  ahoiit  li()(),IHM)  hay's.  .Mioiit  25. (MH) 
Bays  are  retained  for  home  constttiipfioti.  the  ri'tnaitider  yoim;  to  the  Ttiited  Stale.- 
and  Kurope.  'Phe  princiiial  coftee  districts  are  the  Department  of  ( 'ttndinaniarca. 
which  produces  the  retiowtied  Boyota  Bratid;  the  Ocaita.  ('ucuta,  and  Bttcaranianya 
districts,  in  thi'  Dejiartmetit  of  Satiiattder.  atid  in  the  'Polima  and  smaller  valleys  of  the 
<  'ordilleras. 

In  .some  di'iiartmi'iits.  notahly  Antioipiia,  the  mineral  industry  is  well  estahlished. 
while  the  Marmato  and  Sneio  River  yold  deposits  are  said  to  Be  equal  to  those  of  the 
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Transvaal,  ll  is  said  that  the  vtitirc  Parilic  coast  of  Coloinhia  has  hccti  formed  Ity 
Hold-l>cariii>;  alluvial,  so  that  with  more  effective  develojimeiit  a  "reat  mining  center 
will  he  estahli.shed.  The  "reat  •;old-bearin,u  reirion  is  fontid  iti  tin*  lte])artment  of 
.\ntioqiiia  atid  iti  the  tnoiintain  ranties  that  sei)arate  tin*  t'atica  and  Ma^daletia  Rivers. 
In  this  lar^je  area  of  tnany  thotisands  of  stjnare  tniles,  wherever  there  is  travel  there  is 
"old,  and  hack  iti  the  moimtains,  where  the  rock  has  heen  laid  hare,  veins  an*  fontid 
everywhere.  These  veins  contain  treasures  of  "old  that  can  he  extracted  hy  the 
systematic  use  of  moderti  machitiery  and  nimhods.  Matiy  hnttdreds  of  tniles  of  this 
rich  territory  have  never  lieen  explored  except  hy  the  Itidiati  hutiti'r. 

Recent  "old  discoveries  near  Neiva,  on  the  tip])er  Ma"dalena  River,  have  opened  up 
a  new  section  of  the  "old  belt.  It  is  knowti  that  the  Itejiarttnent  of  Xaritio,  bordering 
on  the  Ecuador  line,  is  rich  in  the  jirecioiis  metal.  Gold  nuggets  are  fotitid  iti  the 
gravel  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  .section  flowing  into  the  Pacific  <  tcean.  Iti.scoveries 
have  also  heen  made  of  rich  gold-hearing  ipiartz  on  the  headiptarters  of  the  Andagueda 
and  Ghirvigo  Rivers,  distatit  about  125  miles  from  Quihdo. 

t'ojiper  ores  an*  very  ahutidant  in  Colombia,  hut  owitig  to  the  richtie.ss  of  the  country 
in  gold  atid  silver  little  attention  has  heeti  jiaid  to  the  commoner  tnetals.  When  the 
value  of  the  cojiper  deposits  becomes  better  known  and  ajipreciated,  Colombia  will 
without  doubt  ratik  as  one  of  the  greatest  copper-producing  coutitries  of  the  world 
Coiiper  ores  are  found  iti  the  Ocana  and  Velez  districts,  in  the  Itejiartment  of  Santati- 
der.  in  the  districts  of  Moiiiguica  and  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Departtnent  of  Royaca.  atid 
in  the  Itepartment  of  .Vntioqttia. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  whose  platinutn  output  exceeds  that  of  Colotiibia.  This 
mi'tal.  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  gold,  cotnes  from  the  gravels  of  the  Choco 
district,  its  maiti  source  being  the  Platitia  atid  Condoto  Rivi'rs.  which  are  tributary 
to  the  San  .Itian  River.  It  is  also  obtaitied  frotn  .some  of  the  streatiis  that  flow  into  the 
.\trato  River. 

Coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Cordilleras,  lignite  on  the  coasts,  and  coking 
and  .sfeatii  coal  iti  the  ititerior.  Valitable  deposits  have  been  discovered  recently 
between  the  Atrato  and  Leoti  Rivers;  in  short,  the  Colombiati  coal  fields  are  well 
located  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  facilities  which  will  become  available  with 
the  completioti  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  petroleum  deposits  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Reauniont.  Tex.,  oil  fields. 
The  quality  of  the  jiroduct  is  excellent  and  it  was  awarded  the  first  jirize  iti  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  held  at  Bogota  in  .July,  l!tlO.  Riditieries  havi*  been  eslablishc'd 
for  the  elaboration  of  gasoline,  lienzine,  paraffin,  and  other  by-jiroducts  from  the  ertide 
petroleutn. 

Iron  ores  are  abtindant  iti  the  Republic,  and  shipments  of  high-grade  asphalt  an* 
made  from  Santatider. 

The  principal  tuanufactiiring  indtistries  are  those  for  the  makitig  of  textile  goods 
glass,  earthenware,  tnatches,  and  hats,  iroti  foutidries,  atid  flour  and  sugar  mills. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  peculiar  geogra])hical  features  of  the  Re])ubli('  have  rendered  the  construction 
of  extended  railroad  lines  a  very  exjiensive  and  difficult  utiderlakitig,  and  some  of 
the  existing  short  lines  have  been  as  long  as  30  years  in  the  making.  The  chain  of  the 
.\ndes  divides  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  coutitry  into  three  distinct  ranges,  the 
middle  one  of  which  ceases  sotne  150  miles  from  the  tiorthern  coast,  thus  jiermitting 
the  Cauca  River,  which  rises  between  the  central  and  western  range,  to  unite  with  the 
Magdalena  some  distance  above  its  etitratice  into  the  <  'aribbeati  Sea.  To  reach  Bogota 
from  the  west  coast,  which  wotild  be  by  far  the  shortest  route  from  the  ocean,  a  railroad 
would  have  to  traverse  not  only  the  westerti  and  central  ranges,  but  mount  to  the 
plateaus  of  the  third  range,  on  which  the  cajiital  is  situated. 
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The  Mau'dalcna  llivor,  which  is  at  prc-scnt  the  ciily  availal)h“  outlet  from  Hosjota 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  impassable  at  several  points  on  account  of  rapids  and  has  a 
bar  at  its  mouth  which  impedes  navigation,  narrampiilla,  at  which  point  the  river 
journey  to  the  capital  begins,  is  about  15  miles  by  rail  from  the  seaport  of  Savatiilla. 
The  traveler  can  also  make  the  trij)  by  rail  from  Cartaftena  to  Calamar  Oio  mih's), 
takiii"  the  steamer  at  the  latter  point.  A  lon.t:  journey  by  water  is  then  made  to 
l.a  Dorada.  where  a  change  is  made  to  the  railroail,  and  a  second  river  trip  commen<;ed 
at  Tuerto  Beltran,  atid  the  final  stasie  of  the  journey  made  by  rail  from  (iirardot  to 
Boirota,  the  total  time  consumed  bein^  about  seven  days. 

There  is  as  yet  no  continuous  railroad  system  within  the  Hi'public,  but  there  are 
many  short  lines  at  present  en>;ay'ed  chiefly  in  local  traflic,  which,  when  their  plans 
are  fully  carried  out,  will  connect  the  coast  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides 
with  the  centers  of  production.  Tho.se  lines  which  tap  the  valleys  of  the  Atrato  and 
t'auca  Rivers  will  probaldy  at  some  future  date  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  Pan 
American  railway  system. 

There  are  tw(»  .short  lines  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Republic,  but  the  interests 
(if  most  of  the  lines  now  in  ojieration  are  bound  uj)  with  those  of  the  capital,  the  whole 
eastern  and  southern  territory  from  Rocota  to  the  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  boundaries 
having;  no  rail  eonnecti(.)n  with  the  more  .settled  sections  of  the  cotintry. 

The  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  is  !I8S  kilometers  ((>14  miles i. 
The  following  table  shows  the  lines  in  actual  ojteration  and  the  mileage  of  each: 

Kilos. 


Rarranquilla  Ry .  27 

Cartagena  Ry .  1(15 

Santa  .Marta  Ry .  !f4 

Cucuta  Ry .  71 

(ireat  Northern  Central  (Puerto  Wilches)  Ry .  52 

.Vntioquia  or  Puerto  Rerrio  Ry .  142 

Amaga  Ry .  8 

I  torada  Ry .  1  PJ 

(iirardot  Ry .  152 

Sabana  Ry .  40 

Colombian  Northern  Ry .  <>2 

Southern  Ry .  2!) 

Pacific  (Cauca)  Ry .  04 

Cali  tramway .  8 

Esiiinal  or  Tolima  Ry .  25 


The  lines  from  Rarraiupiilla  and  Cartagena,  as  already  stated,  run  from  the  north 
coast  and  connect  with  the  .steamer  routes  on  the  Magdalena  River.  The  Santa  Marta 
road  al.so  starts  on  the  north  coast  and  runs  to  the  town  of  Fundacion,  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  outlet  for  a  large  banana  district,  and  the  railroad  company 
has  contracted  for  extensions  into  new  territory  which  are  expected  to  materially 
iticrease  the  output  of  that  fruit.  The  bay  of  Santa  Marta  offers  a  .safe  anchorage  all 
the  year  round;  there  is  a  wharf  with  accommodations  for  large  steamers  and  a  depth 
of  water  of  50  feet. 

The  (ireat  Northern  Central  line  starts  from  Puerto  Wilches.  on  the  Magdalena, 
and  is  under  construction  toward  Rucaramanga,  with  the  ultimate  expectation  of 
being  built  to  the  capital.  Work  was  temporarily  suspended  in  July,  1910,  but  the 
line  is  in  operation  for  a  short  distance. 

The  I>orada  Railway  was  constructed  in  order  to  afford  a  means  of  easy  transj)orta- 
lion  around  the  ra])ids  of  the  Magdalena,  which  here  make  navigation  imiiossible. 
'I'he  line  extends  from  La  Itorada  through  Honda  to  Ambalema,  but  pa.ssengers  leave 
the  train  to  take  the  steamer  route  at  Puerto  Reltran. 
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Tlu“  (iiniriliil  Railway  starts  at  tin*  Mair<lal»*iia  atid  joins  the  Salaitia  liti<*  at  l^'acata- 
tiva.  tht*  latter  lim*  rtiiitiiti.<;  direct  to  Rot;<ita  and  thtts  e(nni>letiti”:  the  litie  of  eein- 
tnittiieaticin  hetweeti  the  t'arihhean  Sea  and  the  capital  of  the  Repnltlie.  These 
two  roa<ls  are.  of  eonrse,  of  the  tittnost  itnportatiee  to  Coloinhia,  for  previous  to  their 
eotnpletion  it  was  nei'cssary  to  take  a  loii"  trip  l)y  tnitlehaek  over  the  tnotttitains  to 
the  riv(*r.  Tin*  Tolima  Railway  is  a  sliort  private  litie  rntitiitio  frotn  the  Mairdaletia  at 
(iirardot  to  tin*  town  of  Es])itial. 

Two  other  lities,  the  ( 'olonihiati  Xortherti  atid  tlie  Sontherti  Railway,  run  frotn 
Roirota  throitydi  the  extensive  savannas,  the  fortner  to  the  north  and  the  latter  tertni- 
tiatinir  iti  the  towti  of  Sihate.  toward  the  southwest.  The  Colninhian  Xortherti  is  now 
in  operation  to  XetiiiK*on  atid  is  expected  to  eontitine  on  to  ( 'hiiptitiiptira.  ItMi  kilo¬ 
meters  farth(*r.  where  it  will  meet  the  Puerto  W'ilehes  line  to  he  extetided  frotn 
Rtt<-aranianira.  If  the  plans  for  this  route  are  carried  oitt.  tlti'se  two  roads  will  fortn  a 
irreat  trtttik  line  from  Roirota  to  the  .Magdalena,  which  will  tiot  only  shorteti  the  dis- 
tatiee  atid  the  time  eonsnmed  in  the  jotirtiey  to  the  coast  hnt  will  oju'ti  tt])  a  vast 
extent  of  territory  now  hiii  little  developed. 

The  t'tieiita  Railway  is  a  short  litie  coiineet ins;  the  city  of  that  name  with  the  port 
of  \  illatni/.ar.  the  head  of  naviszatioti  on  the  Zulia  River,  with  an  extension  to  Taehira 
oti  the  X'eiieziielan  frotitier. 

The  Paeilie  Railway,  which,  startitii;  frotn  Riienaventura  on  the  we.st  coast,  niiis  to 
the  ]irosperous  city  of  Cali  atid  thence  throtiirh  the  Caiiea  X'alley.  is  exiieeted  to  he 
iti  operation  to  that  I'ity  hy  the  latter  part  of  l!t|l.  Cali  was  al.-^o  eontieet(‘d  with  the 
Catiea  River  iti  .Inly.  Hlltl.  hy  a  .short  .steatii  tratnway.  'riu*  Paeilie  litie  is  ex])eeted 
to  follow  the  Valley  of  the  ( 'aiiea  for  a  eoiisiderahle  di.statiee.  atid  will  furnish  an  out  l(*t 
to  the  sea  for  the  itiereasiii*;  eoiiimeree  of  that  fertile  di.striet.  With  tin*  e(Ptn|)letioti 
of  this  Hue  atid  the  railroad  (•oiitieetins:  the  Catiea  with  the  cities  of  Amasra  ami  Medelliti. 
al.so  that  lietweeti  Medelliti  ami  Puerto  Rerrio  oil  the  -Matrdalena.  the  tratis|iortatioti 
rates  oti  coffee  will  undouhtedly  he  elii-apetied  and  the  ])rodtiets  of  a  larite  part  of 
the  Repuhlie  will  he  nitieh  tnore  easily  atid  (piiekly  transported  to  fori>ii:n  tiiarkets 
than  at  ]ire.setit.  .so  that  the  eommeret*  of  the  eotttitry  should  receive  ati  itniietus  it 
has  tiever  hefore  ktiown. 

There  was  hut  little  actual  eon.strtietioti  work  done  dtiriiii;  the  year  lltlO.  hut  .several 
of  the  tiewer  lities  were  opened  for  |iro visional  operation.  The  trovertior  of  the  1  )epart- 
tiietit  of  .\ntio(ptia  was  atithorizeil  to  nesrotiate  a  foreiirti  loan  to  the  extetit  of  s!:{.'>(Ml.t)ttti 
for  the  eotnpletioti  of  the  Antioipiia  Railroad,  and  work  oti  this  litie  as  well  as  that  to 
the  Atnaira  coal  district  is  heitii;  ptished  as  rapidly  as  po.ssihle. 

Colottihia  has  a  fitie  .system  of  waterways,  the  nio.st  itiiiiortatit  of  which  is  the  .Mai;- 
daletia.  tiaviirahle  hy  ves.sels  of  eoiisiderahle  draft  for  a  di.stanee  of  over  liOl)  miles  and 
hy  smaller  craft  dtftl  miles  farther.  The  .\tralo  is  naviirahle  for  'JOD  tnih's  itilatid  and 
the  Siuu  for  1 10  miles.  'Pile  Cauea.  the  Zulia.  the  Cesar,  the  Xeehi.  the  l.ehrija.  the 
Soeatiioso.  atid  some  of  the  smaller  trihutaries  are  also  tiaviirahle  for  various  di.staiiees. 

THE  PRESS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Coloinhia.  which  implies  the  oriirinal  n'trioii  known  as  New  (iranada  atid  also  the 
area  of  the  jire.sent  Repuhlie,  has  always  heeii  jirotid  of  the  iiiti'lleetiial  eharaeter  of 
its  citizens,  and  durini;  even  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonies  literature  was  cultivated, 
atid  it  flourished  steadily.  Poets  |)rodueed  works  of  their  own  before  the  iiitroduetioii 
of  the  ])riutiu>r  press  into  the  country,  and  they  atteni])ted  to  translate  atid  thus  to 
pres(*rve  the  ]>rimitive  imairiiiative  .son^s  and  traditions  of  the  natives,  while  they 
were  iiriiored  in  many  other  jiarts  invaded  hy  the  compiistailores. 

The  first  jirintiinj;  press  to  he  set  ti))  iti  (Santa  Fe  <lei  Rosrota.  which  was  tlu*  eent(*r 
ami  home  of  all  learnin>r  in  the  northwest  of  the  southern  continent,  l)e<ran  its  work 
in  17:1S.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  titiies.  alttiost  all  the  uses  of  the  press  were  devot(*d 
to  the  piihlicatioii  of  religious  essays  or  tracts  for  the  heiiefit  of  the  Indiatis.  hut  his- 
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toriral  pamphlet.*  were  not  forL'niteii,  and  occasionally  contein])orary  matters  recei\i“d 
notice.  Libraries  had  alreaily  been  toiinded  in  several  cities  of  t'oloinbia  belorc*  that 
•  late,  btit  the  royal,  or  what  is  now  the  national,  library  was  ceremoniously  opened  to 
the  public  on  January  9,  1777,  with  a  rich  collection  of  most  of  the  books  of  standard 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  For  that  time'  the  number  of  Id.SIMt  volumes,  besides 
many  treasured  manuscripts,  was  considered  enormous. 

To  the  library  and  the  inspiration  derived  from  it  are  to  be  asi  ribed  the  birth  of  the 
perioilical  press  in  Colombia.  A  native  of  Cuba,  a  pocir  car])enter  by  trade,  but  an 
intellectual  <;iant  in  his  ripe  manhood,  Manuel  del  !<ocorro  Hodritruez,  feelimr  that 
the  spread  of  ideas  was  slow,  if  books  alone  were  to  be  depended  •ui,  iletermined  to 
make  use  of  the  printing  press,  as  other  countries  were  doino,  to  foster  (’ontemporary 
thoutrht.  Fired  with  this  ambition,  he  received  the  supjxjrt  of  the  rulinir  viceroy, 
and  on  Aufiust  31,  178-5,  he  published  the  first  number  of  a  Gaceta  de  Santafe,  of  small 
size  and  of  really  little  importance,  but  it  was  at  least  a  be(rinnin<r  of  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  in  Colombia.  The  Gaceta  appeared  for  only  a  few  numbers.  The  same  editor 
later  published  the  Papel  Periodico  de  Santafe  de  Hocota,  the  first  numlx'r  of  which 
was  dated  February  9,  1791.  This  paper,  of  four  small  sheets,  was  a  weekly  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  issued  regularly  for  270  numbers.  Rodriguez  continued  his  activity  till 
the  revolution  of  1810. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  intellectttal  awakening  had  Iteen  remark¬ 
able,  and  was  followed  in  Colombia  by  the  establishment  of  many  papers.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  that  embraced  all  Latin  America  at  this  titne  brought  others  into  being,  but  while 
they  lost  their  ptirely  intellectual  character  and  ado]>ted  a  tone  more  jyolitical,  the 
newspaper  as  such  had  to  wait.  Probably  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  Semanario, 
the  first  number  of  which  ajipeared  January  3,  1808.  in  Rogota.  Its  ilirector  was  the 
•;elebrated  .scholar  of  Colombia,  Caldas,  and  while  the  subject  matter  of  the  periodical 
was  largely  scientific  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  material  develoi)inent  of  the 
country,  news  items  were  occasionally  admitted.  When  the  revolution  broke,  the 
only  source  of  news  of  current  events  came  from  papers  ])ublished  in  Spain.  The 
Governmetif  in  Rogota  decided  therefore  to  fottnd  jtapcTs  of  its  own,  giving  attention 
to  local  affairs,  and  in  July,  1810,  the  Diario  Politico  appeared.  ( Ithers  were  published 
in  different  jtarts  of  the  country,  and  numerous  j)rivate  sheets  followed.  -Most  of 
them  were  political  and  all  of  them  gave  news,  but  they  were  short  lived,  and  fluring 
the  disturbed  conditions  incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Republic  no  one  paper 
survived. 

Of  the  fully  3-50  jteriodicals  issued  to-day  in  the  entire  Republic  about  75  are 
registered  in  Rogota,  the  cajtital  and  chief  city  of  the  Reitublic.  Most  of  these  are 
reviews  and  bulletins  appearing  weekly,  monthly,  or  atinually;  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  are  literary,  as  the  traditional  tastes  of  the  peojth*  are  well  pre.served.  The 
available  records  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  indicate  that  there  are  nine 
daily  newspapers  in  the  city.  The  second  city  in  size,  Rucaramanga,  has  abottt 
four  dailies,  and  Medellin,  the  third,  but  a  very  active  jtlace,  the  same  number. 

<  tther  cities  in  the  Republic  have  dailies,  and  owing  to  the  infrequent  communica¬ 
tion  between  t'ariotis  jtarts  of  the  country  each  local  pajfcr  is  of  great  influence  in 
its  jtarticular  territory. 

The  daily  newsjfajters  of  Colombia  are  almost  without  excejttion  of  4  jtages.  of  fi  to  7 
columns,  although  in  size  they  may  vary  from  15  by  24  inches  to  20  by  27  inches. 
In  most  of  them  the  first  jtage  is  gi\  en  entirely,  or  at  least  for  thegreater  j)art.  to  ad¬ 
vertisements.  with  jierhaps  one  column  re.served  for  the  most  interesting  news.  The 
last  ))age  is  .set  like  the  first,  as  a  rule,  altlmugh  of  course  differences  in  make-u])  are 
common.  The  two  inner  j)ages  have  the  telegraj)hic  and  home  news,  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial  or  descrijttive  matter,  but  where  space  is  available,  advert i.sements  also  are 
inserted.  As  far  as  the  reading  matter  is  concerned,  illustrations  are  very  infnxjiient, 
and  practically  no  tise  is  made  of  that  method  of  arousing  the  reader's  attention,  but 
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ill  the  advertisoiiHMils  the  illustratioiir!  are  y:eiieral.  a  picture  of  tlie  article  advertised 
tisually  aeeoinpatiyiti'.'  the  text,  er  if  this  is  etnitted.  larsie  tyiie  is  etiiployed  tu  aeceti- 
tuate  it.  Railway  and  steatuer  titiie-tahles  cati  iietierally  he  fiiiiiid  iti  (“aeh  editioti  of 
a  pa]H*r. 

Advertisiiiir  rates  iti  the  Hoireta  papers  are  based  tipiiti  the  tinit  of  otie  word,  which 
i'  that  of  orditiary  type;  this  is  I  cent  irold  each  itisertion.  Atiother  niaiitier  of  esti- 
tuate  is  hy  the  coluinti  itich  or  cetifitneter  (i  itich).  l!y  the  itich  the  rate  is  about  10 
to  cetits  "old.  depetidiii"  tipoti  th(‘  pa"e.  the  character  of  type,  atid  the  circtilatioti 
of  the  pajier.  Attractive  reduction  is  of  cotirse  made  for  rejieated  insertiotis. 

The  circiilatioti  of  «oineof  the  periodicals  aiijicariu"  less  than  daily  ratipres  frotn  oOO 
to  .'i.OtK).  btit  that  of  the  well-establisheil  ilailies  avera"es  abotit  5.000.  more  or  less, 
accorditi"  to  circtitnstatices.  This  reaches  a  larije  readiti"  jniblic.  however,  because 
each  local  jiaper  has  its  field  almost  to  it.self.  and  the  purchasers  would  make  .sidection 
chiefly  frotn  the  advertisemetits  iti  the  hotne  pafier. 


SECTION  OF  THE  IIISTOHICAL  WALE  OF  CAUTAOEXA,  COLOMBIA. 

CiirtUKona  was  one  of  tlie  ports  from  which  Peruvian  gold  was  shiiiped  to  Europe,  and  at  present 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Coiomhia. 
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'l'h»‘  Rcpnhlic  of  Kcui!(l(»i'  lias  an  (‘stiinatcd  a.ri'a  of  aliout  lit), ()()() 
'•(liiart*  miles,  ami  a  population  (('stimatial  lltKI)  of  1 , odd, ()()(),  ('(pial 
to  l.{  p(>r  sfpian*  mile.  I'he  (lala|)a<ros  Islamls,  ahmit  T-’ld  miles  olf 
the  coast,  have*  an  area  of  J.ddd  sipiare  mih's  ami  a  population  of  a 
little  oV(‘r  odd. 

Keuailor,  like  Peru,  may  he  divided  into  four  distinct  regions,  with 
as  many  varii'ties  of  climate,  soil,  and  products.  In  the  lowlands 
cacao,  suoar  cane,  tidiaeeo.  eod’ee,  cotton,  hananas,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  are  irrown,  whih'  on  the  hij^h  plateaus  wlu'at  ami  other  eeri'als 
and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated.  liesides  ruhhei-,  the  e.\- 
tensive  forests  eontaiu  uumerous  sp(‘eies  of  usi'ful  trees,  amoii”:  the 
ni>/i(  l(  jilids  wme/ray/rya/,  yield iu<r  the  eommereial 
product  known  as  veejetahle  ivory,  and  the  fV//- 
htdoriai  iKihiKitd,  furnishin<r  the  liher  from  which 
Panama  hats  are  made.  Other  valuahh*  trees 
are  tlu'  einehona,  from  whose  hark  (piinine  is 
obtained;  the  man<rrove.  usial  for  tanninj;  pur¬ 
poses,  and  tlu>  silk  cotton  tree,  yieldinf;  the 
valuable  eommereial  |)roduet  known  as  kapok, 
(lold.  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  sulphur,  ami  otluu’ 
minerals  exist  in  the  iiepuhlie,  and  deposits  of 
oil  have  been  located,  hut  the  lack  of  adecpiate 

(d.vr  OF  .M{.Ms  OF  triinsportation  facilities  has  hindered  develop- 
F.ei  .\i)ou.  ' 

ment  ol  the  mmm<i  mdustru's. 

Tmler  the  present  constitution,  promulj^ated  Deeemher  Jd,  Iddd, 
Keuador  is  a  centralized  Repuhlie,  with  the  usual  division  of  powers 
into  lejrislative.  (‘xeeutive,  and  judicial  hranehes. 

riie  Xational  (’ou<;re.ss  consists  of  tin*  Semite  and  Chamher  of 
Deputies.  The  former  is  eomposiHl  of  members.  2  for  each 
Provinei'.  and  the  latter  of  4S  members,  1  for  every  :i(t.()0()  citizens 
or  fraction  over  lo.tlOO.  Senators  as  well  as  de|)Utie.s  an'  elected  by 
<lirect  vote,  every  citizen  over  21  years  of  aj;e  who  can  read  and 
write  hein^  (*ntitled  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
ami  deputies  foi-  two  yi'ars.  Conjrress  meets  at  the  capital.  Quito,  on 
Aujrust  1(1  of  each  year  for  a  period  of  (U)  days,  which  may  he  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  3(1  days.  The  Pri'sident  of  the  Republic  may 
also  call  an  extraordinary  se.ssion  when  deemed  necessary  or  expedient . 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  I'lected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
by  direct  vote,  and  can  not  he  ri'elected  I'.xcept  after  a  lapse  of  two 
terms.  His  salary  is  24. ()()()  sm-res  (SI 2. ()()() ).  Accordinjr  to  the 
constitution  of  l(t(K),  in  eas«'  of  the  di'ath  or  disability  of  tlu'  Pri'sident 
2-lfi 
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i)f‘  th(‘  l\(“i)ul)!ic.  tlu*  l’r(“si(l(Mit  oC  tlu*  S(>nat<‘  or  ol'  the  (  luimla'i-  of 
I )(>|nil i(‘s,  in  tlicir  r(‘s|K‘ctiv(‘  order,  (‘xercises  tlu‘  ('xeciitivc'  power, 
in  iiddition  to  a  eal)inet.  eonsistinj:  of  live  ministers  appoint(>d  hv 
tlu*  presi(l(*nt.  tliere  is  a  eouneil  of  state  wliieh  is  consulted  l)V  him 
in  all  important  matters  and  which  represi'iits  eon<:ress  when  not  in 
'(‘ssion. 

It  is  made  up  of  memhers  of  tin*  eahinet,  tlu*  |)r(*sid(*nt  of  tlu* 
su|)rt*nu*  court,  the  |)r<*sid(*nt  of  the  ecturt  of  accounts,  two  senators. 
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two  deputies,  and  tliree  other  citizens,  the  last  s(*ven  memhers  lK*inir 
«*leeted  hv  ('on<;ress. 

l’r(*sident  Kmilio  Kstrada  was  inaujiurated  on  Auj;ust  .41.  KHl. 
and  up  to  the  time  of  fjoinji  to  press  with  this  issue,  no  announee- 
ment  had  been  received  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  eahinet  which  he 
would  de.sifjnate.  The  eahinet  consists,  however,  of  the  followinji; 
portfolios:  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works;  Minister  of 
Foiei<{n  Relations  and  Justice;  Minist(*r  of  the  Treasury  and  Public 
('redit;  Minister  of  Pid)lic  Instruction,  Post  Oliices,  and  Tele<rra|)hs ; 
and  Minister  of  War  and  Navy. 

d'he  Department  of  tlu*  Interior  and  Public  Works  (Ministerio  del 
lnt(*rior  y  Ohras  Puhlicas)  exercises  supervision  and  control  over 
the  Provinces  and  municipalities,  as  well  as  over  the  police  and  lire 
•  lepartments,  public  health  and  sanitation,  tlu*  maintenance  of  roads 
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and  l)ri(l<i:es.  moans  of  oomimmication  and  transportation,  inclndinjr 
railroads  and  waterways,  water  works,  sewerajre  and  draina<r(‘  sys¬ 
tems,  and  all  pnMie  kuildin^s. 

To  the  Department  of  Foreijin  Relations  and  dustiee  (Ministerio  de 
Relaeiones  Exteriores  y  .lusti'eia)  is  intrusted  all  matters  pertainin<r 
to  relations  with  foreijrn  powers,  throu<rh  the  dii)lomatie  and  eonsnlar 
corps,  the  settlement  of  internathmal  honndary  disputes,  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and  clerjiy,  and 
with  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  courts  and  penal 
institutions. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Puhlic  Credit  (Ministerio  de 
Hacienda  y  ('redito  Piihlieo)  handles  all  the  national  funds,  admin¬ 
isters  the  cnstomhouses,  attends  to  the  service  of  the  puhlic  debt, 
prepares  the  annual  budget,  and  audits  and  controls  all  public 
accounts  through  the  court  of  accounts.  The 
salt  monopoly  and  the  banks  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  are  also  supervised  by  this 
department. 

Th(‘  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Post 
Oliices,  and  Telegraphs  (Ministerio  de  Instruc- 
eion  Pilblica.  Correos  y  Telegrafos)  controls 
all  public  and  |)rivate  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions,  such  as  the  Central 
Cniversity.  the  School  of  Arts  and  ('rafts, 
tin'  School  of  Fiiu'  Arts,  the  ('onservatory 
of  Music,  the  Xatiomd  Library,  and  the 
National  Astronomical  Observatory.  Tin* 
postal,  telegraph,  and  t('lephone  .systems  are 
under  its  supervision,  as  are  also  all  matters  relating  to  the  |)romo- 
tion  and  regulation  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  iiidustries,  the  civil 
register,  the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Province  of  Oriente  and  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  Department  of  M'ar  and  Navy  (Ministerio  de  Guerra  y  Marina' 
has  under  its  charge  all  matters  |)ertaining  to  the  national  defense, 
the  regular  standing  army,  and  the  recruiting  and  training  of  con¬ 
scripts,  national  guard,  and  marines  being  under  its  control.  The 
military  and  naval  training  schools,  arsenals,  the  revenue-cutter 
service,  and  the  coast  and  lighthouse  service  are  also  administered 
by  the  same  department. 

The  su|)reme  court,  located  at  (^uito.  is  the  highest  tribunal,  and 
consists  of  five  justices  elected  by  ('ongress  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  superior  courts  are  located  at  (^uito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Rio- 
bamba,  Loja,  and  Portoviejo,  the  first  two  being  compo.sed  of  six 
judges  and  the  last  four  of  three  judges  each,  all  elected  by  Congress 
for  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  supreme  court.  The  court 
of  accounts  is  empowered  to  audit  and  investigate  all  public  accounts 
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iiii  1  (*.\|)(Mi(litiir(*s,  its  mt'inbers  Ixmiij;  elt*ct«Ml  l)y  ('oii^ivss  for  a  term 
of  similar  len<;tli  to  tliat  of  the  justices. 

Tlie  permanent  army  in  1910  consisted  of  7,S1()  oliicers  and  men 
and  the  first  and  second  reserves  of  about  1  ()().()()().  A  miiiinj;  and 
torpedo  section,  a  sanitary  section,  and  a  telcfiraj)!!  and  telephone 
corps  were  created  during  that  year.  The  navy  consists  of  one 
cruiser,  the  (htopaxi,  of  (iOO  tons;  a  ttu’pedo  destroyer,  the  JioUvar,  of 
l.(HK)  tons;  one  torpedo  boat,  the  Tnrqui,  of  50  tons;  three  launches, 
and  one  iUi.xiliarv  vessel,  with  a  total  e(iuipment  of  about  200  men. 

The  total  extent  of  the  telegraph  system  is  2,()0S  miles,  with  over 
()0  ollices.  Two  telephone  svstems,  with  400  subscribers  each,  are 
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maintained  in  Cluayatpiil,  and  a  system  is  also  in  operation  in  Quito, 
tlu'ie  being  a  lo?ig-distance  communication  between  the  two  cities. 
Th(‘  post-ollice  department  is  well  orgaiuzed  and  administenal,  ami  the 
service  is  being  extended  by  the  opening  of  new  ollices.  The  interior 
correspondence  amounts  to  about  S20,000  letters  per  annum,  and  the 
foreign  correspondence  to  1,S09,000  letters  and  (i, 347, 000  newspapers 
and  packets. 

ECUADOR  IN  1910. 

The  Kepublic,  during  the  year  liUO.  continued  to  improve  in  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  so  that  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  could  be 
reported  at  the  end.  F^xports  increased,  the  crop  of  cacao  sent 
al)roa<l  Ix'ing  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country:  coffee  was  also 
shipped  in  larger  quantities  and  with  greater  increased  prices:  ivory 
nuts  brought  higher  returns,  while  hides,  rubber,  and  straw  hats  were 
:{047-  Itull.  2—11 - 1 
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also  unions  the  pnaluets  sliowinf:  fiiiins  in  net  returns.  Imports 
were  somewhat  less  than  in  lOOP,  hut  not  suflieient  to  disturh  tlie 
}ro<ul  results  of  the  total  commerce. 

These  material  advances  in  commerce  indicate  that  in  a<rricultural 
matters  the  country  is  prosperous.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is 
considered  that  practically  all  of  the  crops  formin<r  considerahle  arti¬ 
cles  of  trade  are  the  results  of  cultivation,  only  the  ivory  nuts  heinj; 
of  such  natural  fjcrowth  that  they  can  he  j^athered  without  caieful 
attention  to  their  ajrricultural  condition.  As  the  country  hecomes 
nion*  open  to  travel  and  inv(“stment  an<l  its  ajjricultural  possibilities 
realized — for  ICcuador  is  lemarkahly  rich  in  soil,  as  well  as  salubrious 
in  climate — cultivation  will  produce  still  heaviei'  results. 

The  persistcmt  policy  of  the  (lovernment  toward  d(*velo|)in<r  the* 
means  of  communication  throujrhout  the  land,  not  alone  by  helpinjr 
to  build  new  lailways.  hut  also  by  (‘ncoura<;in<r  tlu'  const luct ion  of 
hctt(“r  roads  hetweiui  intmior  points,  has  in  tlu*  yi'ars  past  |»roduc(“d 
linaiicial  emharrassnu'nts.  iind  th(>r<“  was  a  ihdicit  in  tlu“  treasury, 
(’(“itain  ohlij^ations  were  tlu'refori'  comjielled  to  he  post])oned  to  the 
next  year,  when  a  ri^id  adjustment  of  expiuises  is  promised.  Many 
heavy  and  unex|»ected  expenditures  hav(‘  been  caused  by  the  pending 
boundary  dispute  with  Ihuu,  but  it  is  hoped  by  all  friends  of  both 
countries  that  this  (piestion  will  be  completely  settled  befon*  lon<;. 

FINANCE. 

The  total  revenues  for  the  year  l!»()!t.  tlie  latest  year  for  which  such  data  are  available, 
amounted  to  I5,877.()S4.()7  sucres.  The  e.xpenditures  for  the  same  year  were  lo,')(i4.- 
8.S2.7U  sucres.  These  lisiures  show  a  surplus  of  222,8(11.17  sucres.  The  (inures  for  the 
preceding  year  were:  Receipts.  12. :{(i2. 18(1.71  sucres:  exj)enditures,  12, 7(14. (180.77 
sucres:  surjilus.  o!)7..'>(H).!»4  sucres.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
2,5l5,4!(7.!l(i  sucres,  and  in  ex])enditures  of  2.8(M),  lfKl.!(2  sucres. 

The  value  of  the  siu're  is  approximately  4!(  cents  (24d.  sterliiij').  On  this  basis  the 
receipts  for  l!(0!(in  United  States  fjold  were  $7,78(l,(((l.o.4!t;  exjtendit tires.  $7, (12(1. 7!(2. 7)2; 
surplus,  .'!'152,272.!»(1. 

The  princij)al  items  were: 


Receipts:  .Siutcs. 

Import  duties .  8,  ()!(1 ,  (K»7.  21 

Export  duties .  4,  220,  27)2. 21 

Spirit  tax .  822,  2(1((.  8] 

(.’onsular  fees .  552, 025.  (18 

Stamps .  422,  180.  08 

Salt  monopoly .  420,402.10 

Licenses .  222,  (173. 14 

Kxcist)  tax .  281,447.00 

.Seignorufje  on  coinage .  1  (18,  480.  00 

Tobacco  tax .  78,780.04 

Expenditures: 

.\riny .  2.  827,  282.  20 

Public  creilil .  2,  584,  28(1. 21 

Public  instruc(ion .  1,  122,0(10.70 

Police .  970,220.00 
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Expenditures  Coiitiiiued.  Sucros. 

I’ulilie  works .  S27,  Stio.  42 

National  exposition .  781.  254.  (IS 

Mnnieii)alities .  4!K(,  25;{.  do 

( 'harities .  42ti,  ;{25. 

Tele<rra])hs  aii<l  telephones .  d<i4,  2!(0.  12 

Judiciary .  34d,  ohO.  5(> 

Cn.stotnhonse  expenditures .  315, ()2(>.  83 

I)il)lomatie  service .  237,  (>55.  42 

Post  oHiees .  207,  107.  78 

Pawn  .diops .  202.  221 . 70 

Navy .  204,01)2.82 


dkht. 

The  total  dehi  of  Ecuador,  forei>;n  and  int(‘rnal,on  .hine  30.  1010.  less  the  sinking; 
fund,  ainonnted  to  43.511.024  sucres. 

The  principal  items  of  the  ileht  atid  the  atnonnt>  were; 


(Jnaya)piil  ami  (^nito  Hy.:  sneres. 

First  niortfrace  hoiids.  5  percent .  21,404.000 

Prior  lien  bonds.  (>  per  cent .  4,282,000 

('omtnercial  and  a>;ricnltnral  hank  loati,  7  |>ercent .  2.001.201 

Hank  of  Ecuador  loan,  7  |)er  cent .  2,  740,308 

.Salt  bonds.  4  per  cent .  2,  100,  084 

Internal  consolidated  <h‘bt,  0  p(‘r  cetit .  1,003,238 

(.lallar.lu  loan .  2.  100.  (MM) 


FOBEIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  year  I!)I0.  according:  to  a  rcjiort  of  the 
ITiitc)!  States  constd  general  at  (luayafpiil.  Ilertnan  11.  Itietrich.  dated  July  0.  1011. 
atnouiited  to  .8'2I.0!I0,470,  of  which  imports  were  .88,024.105.  and  exports  .813,000,371. 
'I'lie  licures  for  the  |>rec(»din;'  year  were:  lmi>orts.  .80,352.122;  exports.  812,4.')0, 100: 
total.  .821.701,522.  This  showsan  increase  in  exports  of  .81,220,071  and  a  loss  in  iniports 
of  .81,328,017,  a  total  net  loss  for  the  year  1010  of  .8101.010. 

All  values  iriven  in  Mr.  Dietrich's  report  are  in  I'liiti'd  .States  currency,  into  which 
manifestly  las  shown  from  the  com])arati\e  treatment  of  the  lOOO  figures)  values  in 
sucres  have  been  ronv<‘rted  on  the  basis  of  2  sucres=81. 

To  be  exact,  the  sucre  is  worth  24d.  sterling  la  little  under  40  cents  I’nited  States), 
but  the  rate  of  conversion  used  by  Mr.  Dietrich  is  the  one  which  hivs  been  before*  used 
in  this  liulletin. 

I. M  PORTS. 

The  followin';  table  shows  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years; 


(Countries. 

1<«)S 

10(10 

toil) 

fnited  Kitifslom . 

S:(.140.s24 

$2.4.s:{.04.'> 

.  2.04H.s4<i 

2.397.91):) 

2. 254, 303 

•  iernianv . 

.  2.140.117 

l.(i7.(.4:!2 

1 .  .574, 12.5 

Francp . 

.  7:iS.(il4 

(ill),4:t.i 

52)>.i)15 

Itatv . 

.  4«i>s.7s4 

401.147 

.•H7. 140 

Ilelciuin . 

.  41S,52:( 

4:57. 0.S2 

32<).020 

Spain . 

.  :t:t7,otis 

:« 1,407 

271.040 

I’eru . 

.  3n4.s9<) 

112.75H 

.59.  HS)» 

.  ti4.5i;i 

101.37)) 

.5:1, 94)  i 

.VII  other  count  ries . 

.  «.  701 

75,  ))70 

IIMI.KK) 

Total . 

.  Il).277.:j(i5 

0.:{,72, 122 

8.024.1(1.5 

In  the  above  table  and  in  all  the  following  tables  the  values  for  the  years  1008  and 
1000,  comj)iled  from  Ecuadorian  otlicial  publications,  are  converted  on  the  basis  of 
2  sucres=.81  United  States  gold,  to  conform  to  -Mr.  Dietrich's  ligures  for  1010. 
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Till*  iVilInwin^  tal)k‘  sliow.s  tlu*  value  of  article.>!  and  classes  for  liM»!t  and  HI  10: 


I'.llO 

1909  1 

1 

1010 

Textiles,  other  than  silk. . 

$2.  Tiil.gsil 

$1 . 720. 4!Hi 

I’erfumerv . 

*04. 000 

$.5.5. 12,5 

KoodsiiilTs . 

1.  l:t2.2(KI 

1 . 2K»i.  5r>3 

Vegetable'  products . | 

i  50. 823 

.51.7:57 

Hardware . 

.■>4,s.  aid 

Musical  instruments . 

50.012 

44.  4’29 

.Maehinerv . 

4">9.  727 

003 
247. N70 

renients,  stones  and 

1  QV. 

Wines  and  liquors . 

;i2«k  274 

3.50.  .702 

I’aints  and  varnishes . 

'  ,5:5.112 

:59.042 

.Mineral  prodnets . 

:{(Kl.l2il 

2:5:5. 79K 

Hooks,  tilank  and  printed. 

4N.  431 

3S.9,S1 

Unit's  and  inedieines . 

I’a()er  in  Keneral . 

24:5.  it-vs 

2:52. 2115 

Arms  and  ammunition. . . 

.30.050 

10!>.529 

lb7, 2oo 

112.S27 

Carriages  and  vehicles _ 

397 

14.  .507 

( 'ordase.  1  wine, and  t  bread 

l.')S.  1T5 

147.850. 

Jewelrv . 

21 .  (195 

4,571 

144.  ;uo 

02, 219 

U  l.  ls5 

24. 70.8 

I. eat  her . 

i:5.i.  ISi 

117.30:5 

Boats,  launches,  etc . 

11.1.S.5 

1V.S72 

Croekerv  and  glassware. . . 

l2ti.»nr> 

114. '201 

.\nimals,  live . 

10. 402 

8.50:; 

Bools,  shoes, and  finding's. 

llli.Wl 

93. 545 

Miscellaneous . 

073.  ,S7.5 

573,  73t^ 

Candles . 

l.uiniM'r,  rough  and  fin¬ 
ished  . 

lll..Vi2 

to:.  <12:5 

124.701 

04. Io9 

Coineil  monev . 

X,  470. 204 
''72,b2> 

7.010, 1,30 
1,004.000 

.Silk  fabrics,  |»nrf*  and 

04.  S3.3 

Total . 

,  0.:5,52. 122 

S.024. 105 

t  lils  in  general . 

70. 175 

The  latest  oflicial  data  of  imports  hy  articles  and  countries  ptthlished  are  for  the 
year  HiO'.t.  The  ])rinci|>al  iiu])orts  fnuit  the  leading  countries,  given  in  the  or<ler  of 
vahtes,  were  as  follows: 

Textiles:  Laces:  Frotn  I’tiited  Kitigdotn  atid  (iertnatiy.  Cotton  goods:  From 
I'nited  Kingdotu,  Italy,  (lennany,  Helgittin.  France,  atid  L'nited  States.  Itrills: 
From  I'tiited  Kitigdotn,  Italy.  Spaiti.  Fnited  States,  and  (Jermany.  Cotton 
hlatikets:  Tin*  hulk  frotn  T’tiiled  Kitigdotn.  Woolen  blatikefs:  The  hulk  frotn  (ier¬ 
tnatiy.  Other  woolen  goods:  Frotn  Fnited  Kitigdom,  Italy,  (iermany,  Melgiunir 
atid  France.  Silk  goods:  From  France,  Fnited  Kingdom,  China,  and  I’niteil  States. 

Foodstuffs:  Wheat  flour:  Practically  all  frotn  Fnited  States.  Rice:  From  (ier¬ 
tnatiy,  Peru,  and  Fnited  Kingdotu.  Cantied  goods:  From  Fnited  States,  France,  atid 
Italy.  Mutter:  From  Italy  atid  (icrniany. 

Hardware:  Nails:  From  Melgium,  (Iermany,  l'nited  Kingdom,  and  Fnited  States, 
Wire:  Frotn  Fnited  Kingdom  and  Fnited  States.  Constrtiction  steel:  From  Ftiiteil 
Kitigdotn.  Fnited  States,  and  (iertnatiy.  Machetes:  The  hulk  from  the  Fnited  States. 
Iroti  ]>i])itig:  Frotn  Melgiittn,  Ftiited  Kitigdom,  and  Fnited  States.  Railroad  material: 
The  hulk  from  Fnited  States. 

Machinery:  From  (ierniatiy,  Fnited  States,  Melgium,  and  France. 

Clothing:  Shirts:  Frotn  Spaiti.  (iermany.  France,  and  Fnited  Kingdom.  Knitted 
goods:  Frotn  (iertnatiy.  Spaiti,  and  Fnited  Kingdom. 

Wines  and  liipiors:  Meer:  .Miiiost  all  from  (iermany.  Wine:  From  Sfiain,  France, 
Italy,  (iermany,  Fniti'd  Kingdom,  and  Fnited  States. 

Mitteral  jirodncts:  Coal:  From  Ftiited  States.  Fnited  Kitigdotn,  atid  .Vustralia. 
Relitied  jietrolentn,  jiractically  all  from  Ftiited  States. 

Drugs  and  toilet  articles:  Pharmaceutical  jiroducts:  From  F'rance,  I'niti'd  .States, 
Ftiited  Kingdom,  and  (iermany.  Soap:  From  Melgium,  Fnited  Kingdom,  (iermany, 
atid  I'nited  States. 

Paper:  Cigarette  paper:  From  Spain.  Wall  paper:  From  (iermany,  United  King- 
ilom,  and  Fratice. 

Cordage:  Yarn  and  thread:  From  Fnited  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  and  (iermany. 

.lute  hags:  From  Fnited  Kingdom,  France,  and  (iermany. 

Hats  and  caps:  Straw  hats:  From  Italy,  Fnited  Kingdom,  (iermany,  and  France. 
.\11  other  hats:  From  Fnited  Kingdom,  France,  Melgium,  and  Germany. 

Leather  came  jiractically  all  from  Fnited  States  and  Germany  in  about  equal  jiarts. 

Crockery:  Porcelain  ware:  From  Germany,  France,  and  Fnited  Kingdom,  (ilass- 
ware:  From  Germany,  Fnited  Kingdom,  Melgium,  and  France.  Earthenware:  From 
(iermany,  Fnited  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 
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UtMiU-:  and  sIkhw:  Krom  (Jorinany,  .''paiu,  I'nitcd  Kiniidoin,  and  1'niti‘d  Stat<*s. 
CaiidU's:  From  United  Kin^'dom  and  Mel'^iuin. 

The  value  of  inij)orls  hy  porU*  of  entry  for  the  year^^  and  l!tl(>  were: 


Torts  i>(  entry.  ItHO  H*l(l 


Torts  of  entry.  T.hui  I'.ilii 


Mai’ara .  $19, 130 

Tiierto  Bolivar .  4,^,  070 

Guayaquil . .  S, 575, 382 

Manta .  320,  .577 

Bahia  de  Caraquez . .  .  250, 4S2 


SIO. 148 
2S. 104 
0,991,020 
444,9.53 
389, 134 


Esnieralilas .  .'5134.875  S1.52, 850 

Tulean  (interior  port) .  1,290 

Total .  9.3.52, 122  8,024. 105 


E.X  TORTS. 

The  following;  table  shows  the  exports  from  Kcuador  to  forci);n  cottntries  for  the 
years  JBOS.  190!>,  and 


Countries. 

mis 

1910 

Cnited  .states . 

.  3,871.409 

4.  (Km,  511 

Gerinanv . 

. 

1, ')77.i»i*;» 

2. 24S.  22.1 

tdiited  kincdoni .  . 

.  1.701,4:19 

1.2.50.7:14 

1.  14(».S7;i 

.  2SI..H71 

StA) 

Netherlands . . 

.  44.  .813 

S7.1)S4 

Spain . 

.  7tn».  7u;i 

2ti2.44(» 

400,  47'' 

Italv . 

.  115.885 

Z2s,  ssrj 

1.50.  48.5 

.  74.3S2 

!»)(►.  727 

72. 102 

.Vu.siria-llumrarv .  . 

.  1 10. 800 

135. 028 

I(K4, 027 

.  IU.O'kj 

02. 040 

.\ll  other  countries . 

.  134. 489 

140. 148 

12.">.  2S0 

Total . . . . 

.  13.279.00:1 

12.  4(H» 

i;i. «>»»♦;. :17! 

l$y  articles  and  classes  tint  exports  in  the  last  two  years  were: 


P.KKJ 

1910 

11*00 

1910 

Cocoa  1  leans . 

Ivorv  nuts . 

Tanaina  hats . 

Kulilier  . 

Csjtlee . 

Gold  ore . 

Gold  bullion  and  dust  .. 

1 1  ides . 

Fruits . 

.  $7.'20I,-2(K) 
l.VKI.tKU 
1.1.58.  .57:1 

$7,  HlHi.  0.‘»7 

1 . 000.  :i70 
1.2oS..=)7.) 

Straw  for  hats . 

Straw  for  haniinocks. . . 
Miscellaneous . 

$40. 7s:i 
:i.3,04o 
110.027 

$■29,517 
12,  .508 
1:12.  484 

.528;  474 

1 10. 872 

7:i'».  0i02 

134. 7‘*2 
114.3S7 
2o7. 2.^1 
50. 572 

Total . 

Coined  nionev . 

..  T2, 013.  705 
425, 035 

]3.3mi,37I 
300.  IKK) 

220!  ;iH‘» 

»k1.  W>K 

Total . 

..  12.430,400 

13.  OKU).  371 

Of  the  leadin"  articles  there  were  exported  in  1910  to  the  itrincipal  cotititries: 
Cocoa  beans-  To  France,  United  States,  Germany,  Spain,  and  ITiited  Kintrtlom. 
Ivory  nuts:  To  Germany,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  United  KiiiLolom. 
Panama  hat.s;  To  United  Kinjrdom.  United  States,  and  Germany. 

Rubber:  To  ITnited  States,  Germany,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Coffee:  To  Chile,  Unitwl  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Hides:  To  Unitt'd  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

The  value  f)f  exports  by  the  different  ports  of  clearance  for  the  years  1(409  and  1910 
were : 


Torts  of  clearance.  1909  1910  Torts  of  clearance. 


Macara .  $2,825 

Tuerto  Bolivar .  47,103 

Guayaquil .  9,753,8:12 

Ballenita .  27,500 

Manglaralto .  45,040 

Machalilla .  154,270 

Callo .  182,517 


$5,015  Manta . 

37. 207  Bahia  de  Caraquez _ 

10. 710. 820  Esmeraldas . 

27,774  Tulc-an  (interior  port), 
54, 793 
142. 424 
383,929 


19<KI 

1910 

$8-28.992 

$1,0:10, 282 

941,707 

808,910 

477,214 

.394. 727 

3,080 

3,824 

12.4.39.400 

1.3.000,  :i71 

Total 
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PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

( ’A(  'AO.  ICcuador  h;v<  a  troasiirv  <if  wealth  in  her  vast  ea<'ao  <;r(ives.  <  'a<‘a()  is  eoeoa. 
It  is  also  choeolale.  Ihitanists  and  j)hilolo>rists  havt*  Ixm'Ii  telliti'j;  tlio  i)tihlic  that  the 
correct  way  to  write  cocoa  is  cacao,  htit  tin*  rnlini;  of  the  advertising  matt  commanda  a 
wider  readiin;  than  the  decisions  of  scientists,  so  as  lon^  as  the  itiihlic  is  admonished 
to  “Drink  fiilanos  cocoa’’  in  ■2-foot  type  on  every  hillhoard,  the  fa.shion  in  the  name 
will  favor  the  latter  <j)elliu!r.  Oiitsiile  of  Knsilish-sjteakin!;  countries  the  . scientific 
sj)(*llin<'  holds. 

Chocolate  is  different  in  derivation.  It  is  a  corruption  of  a  similar  soundin"  Aztec 
word  which,  translated  literally,  meatit  “water  from  thechoco.’’  Cortes  transcribed 
thi.a  word  as  cacao,  and  this  completes  its  etymology.  The  difference  in  spelliti"  has 
led  to  a  useful  trade  distitiction.  Cacao  now  si"nities  the  raw  and  cocoa  the  finished 
product.  Chocolate  is  a  variation  which  will  he  explained  later.  The  cacao  bean 


must  not  be  confused  with  the  coca,  the  plant  of  Peru  which  yields  a  leaf  chewed  by 
the  Indians  for  its  stimulatin';  projierties  due  to  the  cocaine  content;  nor  with  the  cola 
nut  of  West  Africa,  which  resembles  it  in  a  slight  def;r(*e  chemically;  nor  yet  with  the 
coconut,  to  which  it  has  no  relation. 

The  cacao  tree  is  indi<renous  to  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  part  of  South  .America; 
but  has  become  naturalized  iu  Ceylon,  the  Philippines,  Kamerun  and  thetiold  Co:ist. 
Thus  it  is  seen  to  be  an  essentially  troj)ical  cultivation  growing;  in  areiis  of  20°  on  either 
side  of  the  Kquator.  Altitude  has  a  direct  intluence  on  suitability  of  location  for 
<-acao  cultivation,  the  plantations  lyiii"  in  a  ])lane  from  (ioO  to  2,(i00  feet  hi"h. 

The  tree.  Wiis  orij.;inally  a  wild  evenjreen,  ffrowins;  from  10  to  40  feet  hi^h  and  bearing 
a  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  lie  burit'd  in  a  cucumbei'-sha])ed  ])od  5  to  10  inches  long 
and  ;{  to  4  inches  thick.  The  seed,  which  is  the  raw  cacao  of  commerce,  resembles 
a  thick  almond  in  size  and  shape.  When  ripe  the  pods  are  cut  from  the  tree  by 
means  of  a  queer  forked  knife  with  a  curved  blade  on  one  side,  set  on  the  end  of  a 
long  ])ole.  This  odd  implement  serves  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  tree  without 


CURING  AND  DRYING  CACAO  BEANS 
The  beans  are  “shelled,”  like  jieas,  from  the  pod. 
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injury.  The  arc  ^'iithcrcd  in  heap's  and  left  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  liefort* 
th(*y  are  jiidired  tit  to  he  cured. 

The  proee.ss  of  eurin*;  is  an  extremely  delicate  one  aiul  to  a  ^'reat  extent  determines 
the  flavor  and  (|uality  of  the  finished  jiroduct.  Fermentation  and  dryin"  are  the  two 
main  steps  and  naturally  folkiw  shellini;  and  hreakin<r.  This  is  done  with  a  cutlass 
or  lar^'c  knife.  A  cut  is  made  around  the  pod,  takiii'i  care  not  to  let  the  blade  pass 
throu^rh  the  shell  far  enonsrh  to  injure  the  beans.  The  ]»od  is  then  broken  in  the 
middle  by  a  sharp  jerk  and  the  beans  are  taken  out  and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
ti.ssue  contained  within.  The  cacao  .se<“d  is  now  reatly  to  be  taken  to  the  sweating; 
house,  where  the  jirocess  of  fermentation  ^dves  them  superior  color,  flavor,  and  aroma. 
There  is  considerable  controversy  amono  the  ex]>erts  as  to  just  what  hapitetis  to  the 
bean  durin<r  fermetitation.  but  then*  cati  be  tio  dispute  as  to  the  itnjiroved  results. 
A\’ashinfr  is  pra<'ticed  in  some  eoutitries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  helps  the  bean.  Dryinc 
follows,  atid  this  is  done  either  iti  the  stitior  with  the  aid  of  hot-air  furtiaces.  The  bean 
is  now  the  finished  product,  has  a  briirht  red  color  outside,  chocolate  color  inside, 
and  crumbles  easily  in  the  finjjers. 

Atialy.ses  of  the  cured  bean  show  that  it  is  rich  in  fats,  albumitioids.  caffeine,  and 
theobrotniiH',  whi<'h  latter  “dritik  of  the  tiods"  ttives  to  cacao  and  chocolate  their  real 
character.  Chocolate  differs  from  cocoa  in  that  the  ‘‘cocoa  butter,”  a  fat  that  is 
containe<l  in  the  nibs  of  the  beans,  is  ])art  of  the  first  eomjtoutid,  but  is  avoided  iti 
the  latter.  Cocoa  butter  forms  the  basis  of  toilet  jtastes  and  ])omades. 

( 'ocoa  is  really  a  factory  product  atid  tlie  cured  bean  is  treated  <lifferetitly  in  different 
countries,  in  order  to  jtroduce  a  dritik  that  suits  the  taste  of  the  jiublic  catered  to. 
I'liti  h  cocoa  is  sold  lar<;ely  in  Eiifilatul,  Ensrlish  meets  with  favor  in  the  United  States, 
while  American  atid  Frmich  chocolates  sell  all  over  the  world.  The  ev«‘r-incre;vsino 
consum])tion  of  chocolate-covered  candies  and  its  use  as  a  Havorinc  extract  guarantees 
a  pro}rr(‘.«sive  market  for  the  cacao  bean,  a  market  that  will  be  made  more  acce-ssible 
to  the  owners  of  the  larue  cacao  estates  that  cover  Ecuador  with  the  oj)etiin<r  of  the 
I’atiama  <  'anal. 

VEtiETAHLEl  I\'OHV.  Another  unique  industry  of  Ecuador  is  the  exjiort  of 
vetretable  ivory.  The  Sjiani.di  name  is  ‘‘coroza,'’  but  another  similar  nut  is  some¬ 
times  cotifused  under  the  same  desigtiatioti. 

The  frtiit  of  the  ta<rua  ])alm  ^  I'hytclephds  inurrovarim)  furnishes  this  article  of  coni- 
tnerce,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  elephant-tusk  jiroduct, 
and  liivs  beeti  found  useful  in  other  ways. 

The  tret*  jjrows  wild  aloti^'  the  west  coast  of  South  .America,  from  Panama  through 
Uolombia,  tlcuador,  and  Peru.  It  is  a  stunted  palm  fern,  growinjr  from  10  to  'JO  feet 
high,  with  a  very  short  trunk  which  is  crowned  with  fronds  of  large,  bright -green, 
feathery  leaves.  In  blossom  the  flowers  give  off  a  strong  perfume;  and  the  fruit  is 
somewhat^ similar  to  the  coconut,  growing  from  four  to  nine  drupes  to  the  tree.  The 
drupes  weigh  'nearly  20  pounds,  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  and  consist 
of  a  woody,  fibrous,  wart-covered  wall  that  incloses  the  seeds  ])roper,  which  are  of 
hard  white  composition,  small-])otato  sized,  fine  grained,  and  a|)i)roaching  real  ivory 
in  all  characteristics.  The  heads  hold  from  six  to  nine  .seeds.  The  seed,  when  very 
young,  contains  a  clear  insipid  fluid  that  .serves  the  thirsty  jungle  traveler  as  water, 
but.  like  the  coconut,  this  licpiid  (piickly  becomes  milky  and  sweet  flavored,  and 
then  the  small  native  animals  find  it  most  ai)itetizing.  .\s  climate  affects  the  de- 
velo])ment  of  the  tree,  so  a  con.siderable  variation  will  be  found  in  the  form  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  tagua  nuts  that  grow  under  conditions  of  excessive  rainfall  and  those 
gathered  in  the  dryer  climates.  As  the  plant  grows  wild  and  uncultivated,  the  time 
of  bearing  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  judged  to  be  about  the  sixth  year,  and 
the  life  of  the  tree  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  100  years. 

Natives  gather  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  taking  tho.se  nuts  found  on  the  ground  which 
an*  matured.  Immature  seeds  have  a  .soft  spot  in  the  center  which  makes  them  less 


LOADING  CACAO  OX  A  SHIl'  IN  THE  GUAYAS  RIVEK,  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR. 

Ecuador  produces  a  superior  quality  of  cacao,  which  is  very  imtch  in  demand,  and  the  yearly 
crop  amounts  to  about  20  iter  cent  of  the  worid’s  production.  Shipments  of  cacao  constitute 
more  than  per  cent  of  the  total  exixtrts  of  the  Itepubiic,  while  the  total  foreign  commerce 
amounts  only  to  three  times  the  value  of  cacao  exports. 
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valual>l<>.  cio  can-  iniisi  lx*  cxen-iscd  in  selection  to  avoid  faulty  fruit.  The  vejietahle 
ivory  is  .sold  to  a  local  luerchant  or  exporter.  The  market  price  is  governed  hy  the 
|•onlpetition  of  these  exporters,  which  is  resultant  upon  the  American  and  Kuropean 
market.  Some  (Jerman  firms  keep  (juantities  of  the  nuts  stored  to  he  sold  oidy  when 
the  market  is  tnost  favorable.  Houchly.  the  nuts  hrintr  frotn  to  .S2.5()  per  100 
pounds  in  (iuayaipiil:  specially  selected  oties  average  higher.  The  (iovernment  of 
Kcuador  collects  a  duty  of  SI  per  100  pounds  (tn  utishelled  and  $1.10  on  shelled  .seeds. 
Incidental  expenses  hrim;  the  cost  of  vegetable  ivory  up  t(»  tiearly  $9  per  100  pounds 
in  llamburc,  which  is  tin*  center  of  the  vetjetable  ivory  trade.  Of  course,  cheaper 
grades  average  lowt'r  ])rices. 

The  principal  use  of  this  curious  ])roduct  is  iti  the  inaiuifacture  of  buttons.  .Some 
vejjetable  ivorv  is  consunn'd  in  making  umbrella  handles,  chessmen,  poker  chips, 


TIIK  ToyUlI.I.A  STRAW  Ol  T  OK 
I’AXAMA  HATS  ARK  MADK. 


The  inaiuifacture  of  I’anaiiia  liats  in  Keuador  lias  for  many  years  tasm  one  of  its  few  chief 
industries.  To-day  this  prodnet  takes  third  place  in  the'e.xiiort  trade  of  the  Republic. 


and  .similar  articles  that  are  also  made  from  the  dentine  ivory,  but  the  largest  pro 
portion  by  far  of  the  vegetable  jiroduct  is  bought  up  to  be  turned  into  the  aforesaid 
very  important  furnishing  of  wearing  apparcd.  Turning  out  ivory  buttons  is  a  large 
industry  that  gives  emjiloyinent  to  many  in  both  Europe  atid  the  United  States.  The 
proi'ess  of  chatiging  the  drieil  tagua  seed  into  fancy  waistcoat  buttons  is  varied,  com¬ 
plicated,  atid  is  carried  on  iti  extensive  jilants  fitted  with  many  different  kinds 
of  special  machinery. 

The  average  annual  export  of  vegetable  ivory  from  Ecuador  is  20,1)00  tons. 
Colombia  has  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  with  yearly  increasing  exports  from  (.’artagena 
and  Savanilla.  Although  in  recent  years  a  limited  amount  of  this  product  has  been 
.sent  out  of  .\frica,  yet  the  real  home  of  the  tagua  palm  is  Central  and  South  America 
where  it  is  a  uniipie  .source  of  wealth  to  the  countries  priKlucing  it. 
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THE  PANAMA  HAT  is  inail<‘  in  Panama.  Tho  alxive  statninont  would  not  have 
been  true  several  years  asri>,  tor,  althouy;h  this  speidal  styh*  of  ^iraw  hat  was  univer- 


PAI.M  FIBER,  STRII'PET)  AND  ROLLED  READY  FOR  WEAVI.NG 
A  I’A.NAMA  HAT. 


Tho  outer  plaits  are  removed  and  the  inner  ones  split  into  siireds  of  ttie  fineness 
•iesired.  .\fU‘r  txjint:  immersed  in  injilins;  water  the  "straw''  is  first  dried  in 
the  shade  and  then  expos('d  to  the  sun. 

sally  designated  “Panama,”  it  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Manahi,  Ecuador, 
here  it  passed  under  the  native  name  of  '‘jiiujapa."  Hut  a  President  of  the  Panama 
epuhlic,  realizin';  the  inconsistency  of  not  pr<Mlucin<r  an  article  that  jtaraded  so 
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»'xtt‘rir:ivfly  uikIit  his  country's  nainc,  sol  about  ciicourairint:  the  cultivation  of  Carlu- 
(iovka  jHilmato.  the  slirub  which  furnishes  the  totjuilla  straw  for  the  hats,  importeil 
weavinc  teachers  from  Ecuador,  established  a  scIkm)!,  anil  so  encourafied  the  “infant 
industry"  that  to-day  Panama  has  every  ri>;ht  to  stand  fjodfather  to  the  jipija]>a  hat. 
The  experiment  was  so  succe.ssful  that  the  minister  of  |>romotion  in  Honduras  put  into 
])ra<'tice  a  similar  scheme,  and  now  some  very  fine  Panama  hats  come  from  Honduras. 
Ori>;inally,  all  the  hats  of  this  sj)ecial  weave  were  shippt'd  via  the  Isthmus,  and  thus 
the  ])oint  of  distribution  was  responsible  for  the  name. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hijjh  jjrice  of  Panama  hats  is  the  result  of  the  cost 
of  the  special  straw  from  which  they  are  made.  In  fact.  hii;h  import  duties  and  com¬ 
missions  account  for  the  prohibitive  ])rices  of  the  ordinarily  i;ood  article  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States:  Init  it  is  true  that  rich  i)lanters  alonf?  the  Ecuadorian 


I.OCCI.NC  IN  KCl'ADoH. 

coast  and  in  Panama  are  willin';  to  j)ay  S80or  .$1(K)  for  the  finest  hats  made,  and  these 
are  seldom  seen  in  northern  countries.  A  hat  of  the  very  best  ((uality  is  .so  j)liant 
and  flexible  that  it  can  be  fohh'd  anrl  carried  in  the  pocket  without  the  sli<;htest 
injury.  One  sent  to  the  former  Prince  of  Wales  could  be  folded  into  a  packa^te  no 
lar^rer  than  a  watch. 

The  raw  material,  or  to(]uilla  straw,  out  of  which  the  Panama  hats  are  made,  and 
which  suj)plies  tho.se  (ptalities  which  make  for  compactness,  lijrhtne.ss,  durability, 
elasticity,  and  the  waterproof  jtroperties  of  the  finished  article,  "rows  chiefly  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  althou<;h  it  is  al.so  found  in  Colombia  and  in  the  forests  of  the  u])per  Amazon. 
The  shrub  is  from  (i  to  10  feet  hi"h  and  thrives  best  in  hot  and  humid  regions. 

It  is  fan  shaped,  resembling  the  .saw  palmetto,  the  ((uality  of  the  straw  varying  much 
in  different  localities,  and  in  this  variation  is  ba.sed  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  woven 
Panama  hat . 

The  ])rice  of  the  raw  tnaterial  de]>ends  tipon  the  ])lace  of  |)roduction,  color,  length, 
thickne.ss.  and  number  of  threads  to  the  strand  or  skein  of  the  freshly  gathered  straw. 
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Tlie  fan-fihapcd  leaves  must  l)e  eiil  from  the  trunk  of  the  sliriih  before  they  open,  or 
just  as  they  ripen,  then  stripped  of  tlieir  outer  lilainents,  di})petl  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
vat  of  itoiliti^  water,  tlieti  withdrawn  for  a  moment,  to  he  airain  itnmersed  for  an  instant, 
taken  out  and  shaken  viirorou.sly,  liun^  up  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  a  day  or  two  later  j)ut 
out  in  tile  .sun  to  he  hleached  hy  its  intensi*  rays.  If  a  little  lemon  juice  is  added  to 
the  hot-water  hath,  the  result  is  a  much  whiter  straw.  In  a  day  or  two  the  sprottts 
shrivel  into  a  listht  compact  cylindrical  form,  like  cord  or  strinir,  when  the  straw  is 
ready  for  weavintt.  It  was  formerly  stateil  that  I’anama  hats  were  woven  under  water, 
which  is  not  strictly  true,  althoiit'h  the  straw  must  he  kept  thorousthly  moistened  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  weaver.  skilleil  mani]>ulator  of  toipiilla  will  com]>lete  one  hat 
in  tive  or  six  months,  workini:  always  in  tin*  late  twiliirhl  or  early  dawn,  the  only  lime 
availahle  for  makim;  the  hest  irrades  of  Panamas. 

Native  women  and  children  hecoine  the  most  skillful  hat  weavers,  althouirh  men  arc 
sometimes  found  with  sullicieiit  deftness  of  linirers  to  lie  succe.ssful  in  the  art. 

The  Pro\inces  of  Manahi  and  (iiiayas.  Kciiador.  (*xporl  the  finest  Panamas;  the 
famous  Montecristo  and  Santo  I'dena  brands  comim;  from  there,  harv'e  (pianlilies  of 
toipiilla  straw  are  exported  to  Piiira.  Peru,  there  to  he  made  up  into  a  special  style 
head  coverini;  called  calacaos.  There  is  some  Panama  hat  weavini;  carried  on  in 
Anlioi|uia,  Coloinhia;  the  recently  eslahlislu‘d  schools  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
have  been  entirely  successful,  and  as  a  household  industry  hat  makim;  is  the  occu])a- 
tion  of  many  in  Honduras.  Santa  Rarhara  is  the  seat  of  the  hat  trade  in  Honduras,  and 
the  tinished  article  is  ilispo.sed  of  for  from  to  .S^o.  To(|uillo  is  renamed  junco,  htit 
the  ])lant  is  treated  in  the  .same  manner  as  in  Kcuador.  allhoU!;h  sometimes  it  is  smoked 
in  suljihur  fumes  to  jtroduce  a  belter  colored  straw.  Most  of  the  hats  ari'  hought  up 
by  native  travelini;  buyers  who  t;o  from  village  to  village,  jiickini;  up  the  ouljuit, 
which  is  eventually  exported  to  Kurope  and  the  I'niti'd  .States,  although  there  is 
always  a  steady  demand  for  Panamas  in  all  Latin  .\merica.  The.se  hats  have  jiroved 
to  be  the  ideal  head  coverinf;  for  warm  weather  or  for  u.se  in  Irojiical  countries.  They 
are  comfortable,  lifrht,  offer  protection  from  the  sun's  rays,  are  impervious  to  water, 
and  last  indelinitely.  A  good  Panama  may  lie  cleaned  and  cleani'd  again  year  after 
year  without  deterioration. 

Perhajis  with  the  closer  relations  that  are  being  brought  about  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  Atnerican  Republics,  the.se  special  hats  will  Ix'come  even  tnore 
commonly  seen  than  they  are  now;  for  there  can  be  no  better  protection  from  the  sun 
of  the  almost  tropical  summers  in  the  United  .States  than  a  Panama  hat. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Ecuador  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export,  the  annual 
crop  being  estimated  at  7,000,(KK)  pounds.  Chile  is  the  principal  market  for  this 
product. 

Rubber  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months  of  the  year,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  l,000,tKK)  pounds  representing  the  annual  yield. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  output  of  the  various 
plantations  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000  bags  (of  100  jiounds),  which  is 
about  sullicient  for  the  home  market,  although  there  is  some  traflic  in  this  article  with 
outside  countries. 

t'attle  breeding  is  an  important  industry,  grazing  lands  being  abundant  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Hides  command  remunerative  jirices  and  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  in  the  export  trade.  (loatskins  and  alligator  hides  are  also  exported. 
Sh(>ep  are  raised  in  the  uplands,  both  for  mutton  and  wool,  the  latter  being  of  very 
gi«)d  (juality. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  develojunent  of  the  grape  industry,  the  National  Congress 
has  exemjited  domestic  grape  products  from  the  jiayment  of  Federal  and  municipal 
taxes,  and  for  the  general  jiromotion  of  agricultural  development  the  (iovernment 
has  recommended  the  establishment  of  boards  of  agriculture  in  Quito,  Guayaquil, 
and  Cuenca.  These  boards  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  for  the 


devolopmeut  and  improvement  of  stock  raisins;,  irri"ation,  |)lantin<;  and  fertilizing; 
of  lands,  the  harvestini;  of  crops,  and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  importation  of  useful  seeds,  plants,  and  animals  will  he  encouni<red  and 
premiums  offered  for  the  best  results  obtained  in  the  sioricultural  and  stock-raisinj; 
industries  of  the  H<“public.  Included  in  this  plan  are  the  foundin';  of  as;ricultural 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  meteorological  observatories. 

Other  than  the  jslaitin;;  of  hats,  to  protect  which  an  export  duty  is  placed  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  tospiilla  straw,  manufacturin;,;  industries  are  represented  by  foundries,  ice 
plants,  sugar  refineries,  and  a  number  of  (lour  mills.  Several  small  establishments 
are  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  blankets,  jionchos,  bayetas, 
common  carpets,  felt  hats,  etc.  Laces,  embroideries,  shoes,  furniture,  matting, 
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saddles,  wagons,  and  carts  are  made  by  hand,  and  a  small  shoe  factory  has  been 
installed. 

The  principal  industries  of  Guayaquil  of  long  standing  cover  such  important  articles 
of  consumption  as  vermicelli,  chocolate,  biscuits,  beer,  ice,  soap,  candles,  and  licpior, 
while  the  more  recent  industries  consist  of  the  manufacture  of  bags,  wafers,  cotton 
fabric,  mosaics,  and  a  well-equij)ped  tannery.  The  manufacture  of  matches  has  also 
been  particularly  successful  in  the  Republic. 

In  (^nito  manufacturing  interests  arc  represented  by  flour  mills,  foundries,  ice  fac¬ 
tories,  and  sugar  refineries.  Shoes  are  made  by  hand.  Other  industries,  such  as  the 
making  of  blankets,  ponchos,  carpets,  saddles,  hats,  furniture,  and  j)ottery  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  small  way.  The  ca[)ital  is  also  noted  for  the  large  amount  of  religious 
painting  and  .sculpture  done  within  its  limits  and  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
making  and  coloring  of  small  articles  from  vegetable  ivory  and  the  curing  of  the  skins 
of  small  birds,  particularly  humming  birds,  are  carried  on  to  .some  extent  in  the  city. 

The  mineral  deposits  in  the  country  have  as  yet  been  only  slightly  develoj)ed. 
The  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  mercury,  coj)i)er,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  while 
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jiilver-on*  deposits  liave  been  fouii<i  but  not  worked,  and  at  Esineraldas  platiniini  lias 
been  found  in  variable  amounts.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in  payitej;  (|Uan- 
tities.  Lar>;e  deposits  of  sulphur  are  also  known  to  exist  in  the  Pichincha  and  Chim¬ 
borazo  districts  and  in  the  fJalapairos  Islands,  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  only 
retards  the  development  of  the  coal  deposits  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  total  extent  of  railway  lines  in  operation  in  Ecuador  is  r>i);{  kilomi'ters  id-oO 
miles I.  The  Guayaquil  and  t^uito  line,  constitutin';  a  <;reater  part  of  this  mileage. 
Completed  the  construction  of  its  road  from  (Juayaquil  to  the  cajiilal  on  ,lune  25,  1!(().S, 
and  since  that  date  trains,  both  pa.s.senger  and  freight,  have  been  running  regularly 
between  the  two  cities.  The  reitular  jia.ssenger  trains  run  only  during  the  day  and 
make  the  trip  (2!*7  miles)  in  two  days,  when  formerly,  by  mules  and  on  foot,  it  was  not 
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uncommon  to  require  12  to  15  days  in  going  over  the  same  route.  Negotiations  for  a 
continuation  of  this  line  in  a  northeastwardly  direction  to  Ibarra  and  Tulcan  have 
been  commenced. 

The  Machala  Railway,  owned  by  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  that  name,  runs 
from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Machala,  Pa.saje,  and  Guabo,  a  total  distance  of :}()  kilometers 
( 19  miles).  ( )n  a  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  1910  the  line  was  thoroughly 
insjiected  and  the  Congress  later  juit  the  road  in  gocxl  repair  at  a  cost  of  .'5.50, 000.  Con- 
gre.ss  also  approved  during  the  year  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Puerto 
Bolivar  to  Biblian.  This  line  will  traverse  a  zone  rich  in  minerals,  especially  coal, 
atid  also  well  suited  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products. 

The  new  railway  frotn  the  Bay  of  Caracptez  to  yuit(t,  which  is  being  constructed 
by  a  French  company,  is  makitig  raj)id  progress.  In  the  early  part  of  1!)1 1  trains  were 
in  operation  as  far  as  Calceta,  a  distance  of  .55  kilometers  (84  miles i.  The  total  length 
of  this  line  frotn  the  coast  to  t^uito  is  :l(X)  kilometers  (180  miles),  being  much  less  than 
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iliai  iravcrs(“(l  l)y  the  older  railroad  from  ( iiiaya<|iiil.  'flic  roiile  |>as.-es  iliroiiudt  an 

. . iimrly  f<‘rlile  region,  one  ihal  is  now  |irodiieinii:  a  I'oiisideralde  yield  of  llie  l)esi 

irrades  of  cacao,  and  is  capaMe  of  lieiny;  developed  so  lhal  immense  ipianlilies  of  this 
ami  oilier  \alual)U*  aiirieiiltural  products  can  he  Lrrown  with  a  minimum  outlay  of 
capital  and  lalior.  The  elimal(‘  of  the  territory  that  will  he  traversed  and  o|)ened  up 
hy  this  railway  is  salilhrious  and  healthful,  the  tem|)erat tire  ranirim:  from  2:1°  to  2il°  • 
'I'he  rainfall  is  less  than  that  experienced  at  (itiayaipiil  or  I’auaina.  and  the  winter 
season  is  shorter.  A  hraneh  of  this  line  from  Caleeta  to  Kieaiiarte  hy  way  of  t  'anuio 
and  t'hone  has  heen  authorized,  as  has  al.so  another  hraneh  from  the  main  line  which 
is  to  run  aloni:  the  Datile  River  and  terminate  at  (iuayaipiil. 

With  tin*  eom|detion  of  the  main  ami  hraneh  linns  of  the  railroad  from  the  Hay  of 
t  araipiez.  of  the  railway  from  l‘uerlo  Rolivar  to  Rihlian.  and  that  from  .Manta,  on  the 
I'oast.  to  Santa  .\na.  work  on  which  latter  road  has  alri'ady  started,  a  larije  part  of  the 
western  section  of  the  Reptihlie  will  he  opened  up  for  <;n“ater  development,  and  eoin- 
munieation  hetweeii  the  Raeifie  <  (eean  and  the  ea|)ital  will  he  mueh  more  easily 
fai-ilitated. 

The  railway  from  Amhato.  on  tlu'  (iuayaipiil.  to  (^iiito  and  to  the  Arajuano  River 
toward  the  east,  has  heen  authorized  and  bids  for  its  eonsiruetion  have  heen  called 
for.  The  ,u:any:e  of  this  line  is  to  he  -12  inches  and  the  maximum  jiriee  of  the  work  of 
eonstrueiion  is  to  he  .S2,!I!)7.(M10.  .Vnoiher  railway  from  lluis:ra  to  Cuenea.  the  third 
city  of  the  Repuhlie.  is  under  eonstruetion.  hut  work  was  stopped  dtirinir  lltlO.  owiii” 
to  unsettled  conditions  in  the  country.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  (ioviTiimenl  to 
eomiilete  this  as  well  as  the  other  line's  now  under  eonstruetion  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  realized  that  their  early  completion  will  he  a  ureat  factor  in  t;ivin>j  to  Ecuador, 
throuijh  the  development  of  her  mineral  ami  aurieultural  resources,  a  mueh  more 
lirominent  place  amontr  thi*  South  American  nations  than  shi'  now  occupies. 

Some  20  sti'amers.  as  wi'll  as  a  numher  of  .sailing  vessels  ami  freight  canoes,  maintain 
an  active  coast  and  river  service,  most  of  tin*  numerous  rivers  of  Ecuador  ht'im:  navi- 
irahle  for  eousiderahle  dislanees  inland  and  affording  exeellent  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  (Juayas  Rivi'r,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  city  and  jtort  of  (Iuayaipiil, 
is  the  most  itn|)ortant  of  these  waterways,  heini;  navi<;ahle  for  river  steamers  as  far  as 
Rodei;as.  10  mill's  from  (iuayaiptil,  while  smaller  ve.ssels  can.  ilurimr  the  wi't  season, 
reach  ZajMital.  some  2(M)  miles  inland.  The  Daule  River  is  navisjahle  for  some  00 
miles,  the  X'inces  for  oO  miles,  while  the  Esmeraldas.  Xaraujal,  Santa  Rosa.  Santiago, 
and  .Mira  Rivers  are  all  naviirahle  during  the  rainy  sea.son  for  short  distances,  varyim.' 
from  10  to  00  ndles  or  more.  The  Amazon  River,  which  in  Ecuador  is  >riven  the  name 
of  .Maranon  River,  is  navieahle  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  thus  the  eastern  slo|)e  of  the 
Ecuadorian  .Vndes  may  he  reached  hy  way  of  Brazil  and  the  Amazon  River  and 
its  trihutarii"^. 

THE  PRESS  OF  ECUADOR. 

Ecuador,  in  spiti'  of  the  isolation  amoni;  the  highest  .\udes.  of  the  almost  immeasur- 
ahle  distances  which  separated  that  reirioii  from  the  rest  of  the  world  before  the  use  of 
steam,  ami  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  the  capital,  (^iiito.  even  from  the  seacoast  of 
the  |>residencia.  had  a  printimr  pre.ss  set  up  amoiea  the  mountains  as  early  as  ITtitt. 
This  jiress.  it  would  seem,  had  heen  introduced  into  the  country  hy  the  .Jesuits,  and 
what  is  more  remarkahle  for  the  time,  they  actually  iiuhlished  a  short-lived  iieriodical 
called  the  Escuela  de  la  Concordia,  although  all  copies  of  it  hav<'  loni;  a'ao  di.sapix'ari'd. 
From  tin'll  onward,  however,  the  pre.ss  was  utilized  only  for  the  |)rintinymif  religious 
tracts,  court  news,  or  |)uhlic  and  otlicial  annoitnci'nu'nt . 

Tin'  first  newspaix'r,  if  it  may  In'  so  called,  was  tin'  (lazeta  de  Santafe.  small  in  size 
and  of  litih'  im])ortance.  hut  a  In'ydnniti'a.  and  it  was  juihlished  in  ITS."),  in  (^tiito. 
As  the  strujiuh'  for  inde|)emh'nce  became  mori'  powt'rful  ami  one  Rii'imhlic  after 
;5(H7  -  Rull.  2  11 
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aiinilicr  was  Idriin'd,  the  liti-raHirc  ul  the  ncwspaiitT  caiiK*  ^really  in  ileinainl,  and 
Kcnaddr,  with  dilliciilty  kept  in  Idin-li  with  its  nfi<;ld>drs.  (piilc  narly  folf  the  nocossity 
df  periodical  pnlilications.  Hotli  t^iiilo  and  (iuayaqiiil  established  ])ap(>rs,  at  first 
weeklies,  witli  lieth  fdreien  and  dotnestic  news  in  them,  and  finally  they  had  tlaily 
newspapers,  with  the  characteristics  ol  the  Spanish  press,  inodified  hy  tin*  relatively 
closer  relationships  with  .Vnu'rican  spirit  and  id<‘as.  They  were  not.  as  a  rule,  how- 
(*ver,  of  Idiej:  life,  hut  tlnyv  served  their  purpose  at  the  time.  The  oldest  paper  in 
point  of  ai;(“  is  Los  .\ndes,  founded  in  (iuaya(iuil  in  IStilL  Other  cities,  Cuenca  and 
Ibarra,  had  their  luiblications  also,  atid  in  thetu  are  still  substantial  periodicals,  some 
daily  news])apers.  but  mostly  wi'cklies  or  monthlies,  largely  devoteil  to  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientilic  matters. 

Th(>  daily  n(‘wspai)ers  of  I]cua(U)r,  such  as  they  appear  to-day,  vary  in  size.  The 
smaller  ones  measure  121  by  171  inches,  the  larger  IS  by  2')  inches,  but  all  of  them  are 
of  four  payees  (two  sheetsi  unle.'is  extra  )>ai;es  are  attached  to  a  number  to  contain  the 
special  news  that  may  have  been  received,  k'ive  or  six  columns  are  the  rule,  (ien- 
(‘rally  speakini;,  tluyv  carry  no  or  only  a  few  ad vertisemetits  on  the  first  pa<r(‘,  this 
beinir  reserved  for  reading  matter,  tide^aams,  or  articles  of  a  Governmental  or  political 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  thi‘  last  pace  is  usually  tilled  with  advertisements, 
leavitiG  onl\-  (miougIi  readinc  matter  to  catch  the  reader's  eye.  Illustrations  are  fretdy 
inserted  in  the  ads,  but  are  seldom  (>m])loyeil  in  the  text,  althouGh  in  this  respect  a 
considerable'  change  is  noticeable  of  late,  photo<;ra])hic  reprodinttions  aj^pearing  mon; 
freijuently,  as  presses  of  higher  grade  are  substituted  for  tho.se  of  a  worn  out  pattern. 
The  inside  ]iages  have  both  news  and  advertisements,  side  by  side*. 

.Vdvertising  rates  are  preferably  based  upon  the  column  c('ntimeter(two-tifthsinch), 
and  varit's  according  to  the  page  selected.  TIk*  tuinimiim  cost,  in  newspajiers  of  good 
standing,  is  about  SO,  10  (gold  )  for  that  unit,  each  insertion,  but  lower  terms  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  s)»('cial  cases,  and  iiarticiilarly  if  titne  contracts  art' made.  In  one  or  two 
instatict's  pajii'r-s  umh'r  the  same  management  are  issued  simultaneously  in  both 
t^uito  and  (iiiayaiiuil.  which  is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  adverti.ser. 
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'Phc  I{('|»iil)lic  of  ( iuat(‘ni!ila  lias  a  total  area  of  4S,‘2tlO  s(|uan‘  mill's, 
with  a  |)o|)ulation  (ostijuatod  Ittl(l)  ol  1  oi  ahoiit  4(1  per 

siiuaro  mile.  With  the  exei'ption  of  a  small  strip  aloiijj:  thi'  eoast , 
the  Ki'puhlie  lies  at  an  altitmh'  of  from  1,0(10  to  1 1  ,.)00  feet.  The 
ehaiii  of  mountains  which  traverses  its  territory  ami  semis  out  a 
numher  of  spurs  forms  si'vi'cal  jilateaus,  which  are  extremely  health¬ 
ful  ami  fertile,  ami  on  which  products  i  f  the  Tropical  and  'r('m|)('rate 
Zones  all'  sueeessfully  <irown.  Thi'  eolfei'  I'Xported  from  (luatemala 
is  noti'd  for  its  I'xei'lli'iiei',  and  su>i:ar,  cacao,  tidiaeeo,  and  hananas 
are  also  iirown  foi'  I'xport.  A  limiti'd  tradi'  is  carried  on  in  ruhher 
and  in  various  classes  of  eahiiu't  and  other  woods.  I’laeer  jjold  mines, 

also  silvi'r  and  salt  mines,  are  worked. 

/  Upon  separation  from  the  othi'r  ('I'n- 

k.  American  Stall's  (lauti'inala  adopted 

the  unitary  re|)ul)liean  form  of  jroverii- 
!  '  ment,  with  powers  vested  in  the  le>;is- 

I  lative.  executive,  and  judicial  hranehes. 

pt- .  The  National  Assemhly  consists  of  one 

ehamher  only,  composed  of  (>()  memhers, 
1  fnr  every  20,(HK)  inhahitanls  or  fraction 
tliereof  over  1  (1, 0(1(1,  elected  hy  direct  vote 
*  of  the  people  for  four  years,  all  citizens 

c  oat  or  Au.Ms  or  oi  atk-  over  21  vears  of  aije  who  are  ahle  to  lead 
and  write  havm*r  suura<j:e.  It  meets  an¬ 
nually  in  the  city  of  (luatemala  on  March  1  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  which  may  he  extended  for  another  .4(1  days.  It  may  he 
called  in  extraordinary  session  hy  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlie  or  hy 
the  stanilinfj:  eomniittee  of  ('onjjress,  the  latter  eonsistine  of  seven 
memhers  eleeted  hy  the  assemhly  to  represent  it  when  not  in  session. 

'Phe  President  is  eleeted  hy  direct  vote.  Ilis  term  of  olliee  is  six 
years,  at  an  annual  salary,  with  allowanees,  of  (»(),()()()  pesos  |)aper 
(al)out  8-4, (»()()).  He  is  assisted  hy  a  eahinet  of  (J  secretaries  and  hy  a 
eouneil  of  state  eoinposed  of  I.a  persons,  of  which  the  eahinet  ollieials 
are  ex-ollieio  memhers,  .)  eoum  ilors  heimr  eleeted  hy  the  assemhly 
and  4  a|)pointecl  hy  the  President.  There  is  no  viee-president , 
hut  two  desi<rnados  are  eleeted  hy  the  assemhly,  who  take  the  place 
of  the  President  in  their  respective  older  in  ease  of  his  ahsenee,  death, 
or  inability  to  serve.  The  President,  the  desi<rnados,  and  eahinet 
are  as  follows; 

President,  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  Kstrada  Cabrera  (inaiijiiirated  Maieh 
I.').  I'.tll). 


c  oat  or  AU.MS  or  oi  atk- 
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Kilst  Dc'siiiiiiulo.  (i(‘ii.  Miiriiiiio  S('niuu». 

S(>(Miii(l  Di'siiiiiiuld.  (i(‘ii,  Miimu'l  DiiiUtc. 

S*>cr(‘taiy  oi'  Foreign  Hclat  ions.  Dr.  Luis 'Polcdo  1  Icri  ai  lev 

S('(  i(‘tary  of  (lovcMiiiiu'iit  and  dusti((>,  Sr.  dosoM.  Koina  Andradi'. 

Sccrotarv  <d‘  llu>  'Pi’casnrv  and  Pnhlic  ('r(Mlit.  Sr.  (luillcrnio  ALMiirii'. 

S(>cr<'tarv  of  Wai'.  (Jen.  Luis  Ovall*'. 

Sccrc'tarv  of  Lnhiic  Instruction,  Sr.  doa((inn  Mcinh'z  (in  cliar<rc). 

Secretary  of  Fonu'iito  ( i’roniotiou ),  Sr.  doatiuin  Mendez. 

'Phe  l)(‘|)artinent  of  For('ijt:n  li(dations  (Secretaria  de  K(daci(  nes 
K.\t (‘riores)  attcuids  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  ndations  with 
loreiifii  counti'ies  through  t  he di|)loniat ic  and  eousular  corps,  tlie  adjust- 
nu'ut  (d' intc'rnational  Ixtundary  dispute's,  and  siiuilar  matte'is. 

'Phe  Departnu'iit  of  (loveriimeut  ami  dustici'  (Seeretaiia  dedola'r- 
nacieui  y  .lustieia)  su|K'rvis('s  tlu'  alfairs  of  tiu'  Di'part ments  and  mu- 
uici|)alities  and  has  chai'^e  of  the  administration  (d‘  justice'  through 
the' supre'UU' court  jiiid  minor  courts.  'Phe'  |)e)- 
lice'  fore'e'  of  the'  e'itie's  and  rui'al  distrie-ts,  the' 
civil  emel  re'iil-e'stjite'  le'^iste'is.  the'  various  jisy- 
lums.  charitiihh'  iustitutioiis,  ami  e'e'ine'te'rie's,  as 
we'll  as  the  ( love'riime'Ut  Print iu^  Oliice',  whe'ie' 
the'  I )iiirio  Olicial  ;iud  e>t he'r  ollicial  pidelicat ions 
jire  printe-d.  are'  also  unde'r  this  de'peirt  me'iit . 

'Phe  1  )e'|)iirt  me'iit  ed"  t  he' 'Pre'eisui  v  find  Puhlic 
('re'elit  (Se'ere'taria  de  llfie'ie'inhi  y  (’realito  Pi'di- 
lie'o)  is  intruste'd  with  the'  fidministration  id'  the' 
pilhlie'  funds,  tlie*  se'i  vie-e'  ed'  the'  puhlie'  ileht.  and 
the  pre'pfiration  eif  the'  hudiie't  of  re'venues  and 
e'.xpenditure's.  It  has  e'har<re'  ed'  the  e-usteun-  i'ui'.sidk.nt  .m  a  n  i  i:  i, 
house's,  mt  erna  1-re  venue' edlie'e's.  and  tlu'mit  leuial 

e'he'inie'al  hiheiratory,  ami  e'emt reds  the'  Vfirieuis  (leive'rnme'nt  mono|)edie's, 
sue'h  as  the  mamifaeture' eif  liepiors.  tediae-cei,  expleisive's,  and  e-art rieloe's. 

The  War  De'partment  (Se'e-re-taria  eleduerra)  has  e'hfir<ie  eif  all  matters 
pertainin*;  to  the*  re'^ular  finny,  ami  ed'  the  militia  eif  the'  varieius  ele- 
partments,  ami  the  military  seheieds. 

The  Departme'iit  of  Puhlie  Instrue'tiein  (See-retana  ele*  InstriU'e-ieni 
Puhlie'ii)  aelministers  the  ele'inentary  puhlie  seheieds  as  we*ll  as  tlu* 
liijili  seheieds,  the  National  University,  ami  otlu'r  e'elue'atieinal  institu¬ 
tions  nniintahu'el  hy  the  (uivernment. 

The  De'pfirtnient  eif  Promotion  (Se'cretaria  ele  Feimentei)  preiineite's  the 
natural  re'seniree's,  em'eiura<;e's  itielustrie's  in  every  peissihle  way,  ami 
has  cliar<;e  eif  means  eif  eeinnminication  ami  trans|ieirtatiein.  Some 
eif  its  meire  impeirtant  se'ctieins  are  theise  of  a<irie'ultnre,  pisciculture, 
mines,  imlustri(*s,  ami  commere'e,  re'eiistratiein  eif  |)atents  ami  traele- 
marks,  puhlie  weirks,  natieinal  tele'^raplis  anel  te*le|)luines,  jieist  ofPices, 
immiffratiein  anel  e'oleinizatiein,  hanks,  promotion  eif  science's,  letters, 
arts  ami  fine  arts,  railways  ami  either  me*ans  eif  transpeirtatiein, 
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arclia'olofiy,  ports  iiiul  stcainsliips.  publications  of  |>ropajraiula.  and 
roads  and  l)rid<;cs.  The  National  Museum  and  tin*  a<;ronomic  and 
ajrricultural  experiment  stati<ms  are  also  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  national  supreme  court,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  jninor  courts 
comprise  the  judiciary  of  the  country.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  five  members  and  the  courts  of  appeal  of  three  members  each,  all 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  active  army  consists  of  7,()()(t  oflicers  and  men.  There  is  a 
reserve  force  of  citizens  between  the  a<;es  of  IS  and  .‘Kt  years  of 
an<l  an  auxiliary  force  of  dO.ttOD  consistin''  of  those  between  the  a"es 
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On  OcfolHjr  2K,  18'J9,  I’rc.sidenl  Manin.'l  Estrada  iml)lishc<l  a  dccrts'  scttiii);  apart  tin;  last  Sunday 
in  Octolx;r  of  oaoli  year  as  a  national  holiday  to  (•(‘l(!l>rato  th(^  In'iudits  of  piil>lio  instniotion.  The 
•■xcrcises  and  festivities  are  participated  in'by  teachers,  pujtils,  and  the  general  puitlie,  and  are 
held  in  temples  erected  and  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 


of  do  iintl  .70,  militiirv  servict*  beinf;  compulsory.  A  mivy  luis  not 
yet  been  built. 

(luatemahi  has  about  200  post  ollices.  which  handletl  durinj'  1010  ti 
total  of  0,000,70.7  pieces  of  imiil  nnitter.  The  natiomil  tele^niph  and 
telephtine  sy,stems  compri.se  lines  iijjjin'f'iitinj;  in  lenj^th  sonu*  4,000 
miles,  operated  from  over  20t)  ollices. 

The  Republic  is  divitled  politiciilly  into  21  Df'partments,  (“tich  of 
which  is  iiffiiin  subdivided  into  districts.  Th<‘  highest  iiuthority  in 
the  Df'piirtment  is  the  jid'e  politico,  who  is  ap|)oint(Ml  by  tin*  Rrc'sident. 

GUATEMALA  IN  1910. 

During  the  yetir  the  Republic  nuniiiiKMl  in  iieticefiil  rcl.itions  with 
the  world.  At  tlie  ceiitennijil  c(‘lel)rfition.s  of  Argfmtimi.  Chib',  ami 
Mexico,  (hnitemiihi  w.-is  reprt'stmtthl  by  specitd  delcgtitions.  jiml  tit 
the  Fourth  Intcrnationtd  Aimn’ictin  ('onfertMicf*  a  promimmt  ptirt  wtis 
taken  by  delegtites  from  the  ( lovernmeiit .  -lust  tit  the  close  of  1010 
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CU'ATKMALA. 

N  olcunoos  of  San  I’cilro  and  lliu  iwo  Alitlans  lowering;  in  llie  btiokfiround. 

()iu‘  of  tli<*  iiotal)k‘  acc()ni])lislinu'iits  of  tlu*  Vf'iir  was  the  «;overii- 
meiital  iictivity  in  vaccinatinj'  a  larjjo  portion  of  tlu*  inhabitants 
(2()7,4();f)  afiiiinst  snnillpox.  So  successful  was  tliis  niciisurc,  carried 
out.  it  sJiould  be  remarked,  bv  vaccine  matter  supplied  from  the 
national  institute,  that  the  country  is  to-ilay  practically  free  from 
tliiit  disease*.  By  this  iind  other  measures  the  public  health  has 
rciiched  ii  hijih  stambird,  tin*  l)irths  (*xceediuf;  the  dciiths  by  almost 

41), otto. 

Ill  respect  to  liuauces,  the  mitional  revenues  were  <j;r<*iiter  in  1010 
than  in  1000,  iind  ev(*n  show«*d  jin  incrciise  over  the  estiniiites  of  the 
budget  for  tlu*  yejir,  Tlu*  r<*V(*nu(*  wjis  <;r<*iiter  also  than  the  expendi 
ture. 

A<j;riculture  has  been  adviincin^.  Both  maize  iind  rice,  which  have 
in  fornu*r  y(*iirs  been  imporl(*d  to  nu*(*t  the  n(*(*ds  of  tlu*  people,  were 
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iiiTiin^ements  were  completed  for  tlu*  welcome  in  tlu*  city  of  (hnitemala 
of  tlu*  delegates  to  the  Third  Central  Americiin  Conference  to  meet 
on  Jiinuiiry  1,  1011.  Tlu*  hibors  of  this  conference  are  to  be  of 
undoubted  benefit  to  Centnil  Americii  and  to  those  interested  in  tlu* 
welfare  of  tlu*  Republics  composing  tlnit  area.  The  Xatiomd  (Joveru- 
ment  ratified  many  conventions  passed  in  previous  intermitiomd  con¬ 
ferences,  among  them  being  one  for  the  construction  of  ii  Central 
American  Peilagogic  Institute;  others  for  the  unification  iif  Central 
American  currency  and  of  tlu*  weights  and  measures:  another  pre¬ 
scribing  tlu*  duties  of  tlu*  International  Central  American  Bureau; 
and  a  convention  regarding  tlu*  ('entral  American  consular  servici*. 
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irmwii  ill  in  snUicicnt  (|U:iiititi(‘s  fdi-  tlnit  |)iir|K).Ni‘.  nntl  lliat,  tno. 
witli  no  a|)|)n‘ciiiltl(‘  increase  of  |)ric('  lo  consnnK'iN.  'rh<>  area  of  lice 
eiillivation  lias  (‘MiMided  from  tlie  coastal  reirioii  to  tin*  higher  interior, 
to  the  ad vjiiita,it:e  of  all  eonem’iied.  Wlnait  yielded  A<‘rv  i^ood  ri'tiirns, 
and  it  was  satisfactorily  d<>nionst ra ted  that  this  jrraiii  will  prodnee 
two  crops  a  year  in  favorahh'  sections  of  tlii'  eoiintry,  and  that  also 
new  :ireas  can  la*  di'Vidoped  for  its  cultivation.  The  e.xhihits  on 
these  and  other  points  inadt'  at  tiu'  annual  a}j:rienlt nral  show  are  in 
every  sense  eiieoiirai^inir. 

Sneei'ssfnI  exhihitioii  of  natural  products  was  one  of  tlu'  featnri's 
at  the  Hrnssids’ I'xhihit ion.  where  (liiateinala  was  widl  r(‘pr(‘sented. 

(’oiitinnoiis  and  eand'iil  attrition  was  ^dveii  hy  the  ( lovi'rninent . 
nnd(‘r  the  able  and  cut hnsiast ie  leadi'i'shij)  of  President  Kstrada 
Cahrera.  to  all  tin'  hranehes  of  pnhlic  instruction,  ami  th<‘  increase  of 
pnhiie  schools,  the  hro.-nh'iiinir  .system  of  industrial  and  intelleetnal 
teaehinii.  and  tin'  interest  taken  in  this  advjinee  hy  tin*  pnhiie  at 
larire  as  well  as  hy  tin*  pupils  of  the  schools,  an*  comimMidahh'  fi'atnres 
of  ( iiiatiMiiala. 

Pri'sideiit  Kstrada  ('ahrera  was  in  April,  litlt).  ria'h'cted  for  a  third 
term  in  the  (‘xeeiitivi'  oHiei'  of  tin*  (lovernmeiit.  to  hejrin  March  I.'). 
I'.tl  1 . 

FINANCE. 

'I'lic  iiiliil  (ii  ilic  ( idvcrmiiciil  accdidiiid  td  ilic  niessa<rd  dl  Presiddiii  Sf. 

Ildii  Maiiiidl  ICsiiaila  Caln'dia.  |)i'd.-;<-iitd<l  to  tlid  Xaiidiial  I,d;_'i.-;|aiivd  .\s.<ciiil)ly  dii 
Man'll  I.  mil.  aiiidiiMidil  I'dr  ilic  year  Mild  id  ol  ..'>7 1 . 1  l(l.(i!l  |idsd.<  iiapcr.  ami  llic  I'xpcii- 
ililiiri's  Id  t.').!l.')!l.-l  lO.llli  iie.-sis  |)a])dr.  ’I'lic  reccijits  cxceeilcil  llic  rccdipts  dl'  llic  |)n'- 
I'ddiinr  year  liy  2(1. 7)7 1  .  t  ill. (ill  jie.si.-:  pajidr. 

Tile  di'diiiary  I'xpciulinirds  idr  ilic  adiiiinistiatidn  aiiidtinifd  id  l7.H7)S.2ild.()7  pesos 
(lajier.  and  llie  expeiidiliires  on  aci'duin  dl  pnidie  eiedil  lo  2S.(KII .  1 1(1. 1(1  |)e.sds  jiajier. 

'I'lie  edltl  preiniuin  in  (ina(einala  llnelnales  wiiliin  wide  liniils.  Dniine  ilie  year 
mid  it  was  varidiisly  esti mated  a(  I'rdin  !ldd  I  ..alKl.  'I’liis  would  "ive  a  value  lo  (lie  jiajier 
peso  in  .\nieriean  iiold  of  from  Id  cents  to  alioni  7  cents. 

UKBT. 

The  foreiiin  delil  of  ( inatemala  is  representeil  hy  4  per  cent  bonds  of  IS!!.')  amounting 
to  1 1  .(idd.lHKi.  (If  this  amount  €II7.2(K1  have  lieen  redeemed,  leaving  otifslandins; 
tl.dS'i.Sdd.  To  this  amonni  mast  he  added  unpaid  interest  to  Deeemher  dl,  mid, 
ainonntini;  to  €71 1.717,  making  a  total  of  €2.m-l.r)47. 

The  interior  debt  on  .lannary  I,  mid.  aeeonline  to  the  report  of  the  director  jjeneral 
of  the  eeneral  direction  of  aeeottnis,  amonnte<l  to  .Sd.(i74.2S(i.dS  jrold. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Tin-  total  foreign  trade  of  (hiatemala  for  the  yi-ar  mO!l,  aeeordin*;  to  the  report  of  tin- 
minister  of  tinane<‘  of  Mari'h  I.  miO.  amounted  to  .Shi.ddd.odli.  The  litnires  are  };iven 
in  the  re])orl  in  I’nili-d  States  frold.  The  imports  were  1*5.251. dl 7  and  the  exports- 
.'*l(),07fl,2m.  In  mdS  the  imports  wt-re  S5.HI  1 .5H(i  and  the  ex])orts  ?i().75(i.l4d.  or  a  total 
of  8I2,.5()7,72!!.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  for  the  year  l!MI!l  as  compared  with 
the  j)reeedine  year  of  .*2,7()2,iS()7,  the  imjxirts  showiiifj  a  loss  of  .*.5(!0.2(i!l  and  the  exports 
a  eain  of  Sd,d2d,d7(). 
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IMI'dIiTS. 


'I'lic  v:«liii‘  111'  inipiirls  I'luiii  ilu'  ilil'li  icnt  rumiirii-s  into  ( iiuiti’iiiala  lor  tlii'  years  1!K)S 
anil  is  slmwii  in  ihe  I'ulluwine  talile: 


(iMninii's, 


I'.Mis  mmi 


I  Hill'll  Stall's . 

ili'riiiaiiy  . 

I'liiii'il  kiMniliiiii... 

Kninci' . 

lapaii  ami  Cliina. . . 

Iti'I'.'iiiMi . 

Spain . 

llaiv . 

Mi'xirii . 

Sonih  Anii'iU'a . 

I'l'iiiral  Ainci'ii'a _ 

('alia . 

Aiisiria-lliin!.'ar,v.. 

I'oitiniai . 

I  MliiT  I'lmnlrii'S. . . 
I'l'i'rrslrial  iTM|iiiils, 


Us.a-.’.'i 
I.:i7-J.7lil 
1  :r>7.:ilil 
L’ly,  4:1:1 
14s. Pill 
lli;.ii:ir. 

711.  Jilt 

I'm.  SUL’ 

:i7.a.'.n 

illHI 
1 1 . 1 7i: 

I  Jn 
a.ni'.i 

u’l'.ii 

1 


S'J.  Isl.s.Mi 
i.L’i!i..‘Ma 

1.  |:!.a.4-’ii 
■J7:i.2l.'i 
P.’l .  S.VJ 
1112,  sill 

.■iri..-ilii 

7:1.1177 

1 1.7111 


:t.i;77 

1711 


■I'lilal 


.'i.  s|  1 ,  .-,sii 


.■i.2.-il,:n7 


'I'he  iin|)iiils  liy  avtieles  I’linn  ilie  I'niir  leailini:  I'nnnlrii'; 
sliiiwn  in  ilie  iiilliiwins:  talile; 


iliii'ine  till'  vear  l!)(HI  an 


rniii'il 

Stall's. 


I'liili'il 

Kiii):il(mi. 


I'i'xiili's  ami  iiiaiiiifacliiri's: 

('(lIUlIl . 

I.iiii'ii . 

Wiiiil . 

Silk . 

.Mi'lals  ami  iiiaiiiilaci art's: 

Inin . 

Hailroail  iiialiTial . 

CoppiT.  liii,  I'U' . 

.Maohini'ry . 

A I  iiiii'iil  ary  sill  islani-i's: 

Wlii'ai  Hour . 

Wiiii's,  liipiors.  Iiei'r _ 

All  others . 

Mineral  proiliiets: 

I’elrolenin . 

Coal . 

China  ami  porcelain _ 

I’harinacenlieal  proihiets.. . 
I.eather  ami  inannfactiires. 
Wooil  anil  maniifaeliires: 

WlHllI . 

W'lKiilenware . 

I’aper  anil  nmniifactiires. . . 
.Ml  other  articles . 


Total .  2.  lHl.H.')<t 


s;i42.  S4ii 

.S2:t4. 44.1 

.’57<i.s.  447 

S27..S22 

,s.1,  ,S44 

7."i.  i«i7 

7. 932 

,S4.;9)1 

24.4r.i 

r)4.so9 

1 4.  AST} 

♦  i.  9S9 

14.4.S7 

1 4:t.  11.22 

71 . 

4.740 

A. M2 

2.  470 

.‘>2. 2‘t7 

HM».92li 

12.913 

2. 

Sli. 

s."»..sil7 

.■>.3.  r^so 

243 

.■|4.  S4,S 

4(i.ti;i“> 

20.271 

75. 9S2 

l.->4. 1144 

27. 17.1 

27.S10 

10,00.7 

IK,, -a")  . 

().  7(Mi 

:w.  479 

H.tHHI 

2. -221 

sti,  :{4ii 

92.a(M) 

17.:!2I 

4(1.S'2S 

72. 171 

2(1.  741 

0.121 

5.  400 

49.019  . 

742 

24.  .7(1.1 

4(1.0(14 

.3.  .34r> 

0, 104 

.ll.Sttt 

S.211 

1 . tw»9 

193. IS2 

27.  440 

11.204 

2.  1H1.H.‘>9 

1 . 249.  :>59 

1 . 121.  420 

272.215 

1909  wore 

as  follows: 

•82. 

723.  297 

San  .It ISO .  1,230,504 

< 'hainporieii .  854,435 

Liviiifislon .  271,  179 

Oeos .  153,370 

My  Iho  friinliors .  18,  532 


5,251,317 


Total 
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EX  PC  UTS. 

Tilt'  value  of  exports  from  (iuateinala  to  foreign  eotiiitries  for  ilie  years  19(18  aiul  19(»9 
is  L'iven  in  the  following  table: 


('oiintries. 


tieriiiaiiy . 

United  States . 

United  Kinttdoni.... 
Austria-HniiKary.... 

Mexico . 

South  America . 

France  . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Central  America _ 

Spain . . 

Japan  ami  China. .  . 

Total . 


litiis 


1 . 77t».  t»7G 
819,572 
92.(12(1 
(i2,:i25 
2(i.252 
8,  (Kit 
G,;t(j8 

12.  a57 
12.(144 
4.5 


19(19 


$5. 828, 554 
2.739.075 
1 .  (Kill.  2(>.l 
148,878 
I4(i.  27(1 
120, 097 
32, 748 
19,04.3 
17,830 
15, 720 
3.535 


0.7.50.143  10.079,219 


Articles  exported  in  1909  from  (iuateniala  were  valued  as  follows: 


Coffee,  .88.102,742  pounds .  .'S8,  810,  274 

Hide.-,  1.543,420  pounds .  308,085 

WtKtd.  5,271.401  feet .  263,573 

llananas.  705,223  biinehes .  229,500 

Rubber,  347,2.53  pounds .  173,020 

Sugar.  5. 102,048  jtotinds .  153,000 

Chicle.  224,007  pounds .  71,874 

Skins.  80,119  pounds .  25,925 

Other  vegetable  products .  19,432 

Other  industrial  pniducts .  5,310 

.\11  other  articles .  11,  888 


Total 


10,  079,219 


The  bulk  of  the  leading  export  article,  coffee,  was  taken  by  Germany  (43,001,100 
pounds),  followed  by  the  United  States  (17,994,440  pounds).  United  Kingdom 
(4,729,800  pounds),  and  Austria-Hungary  (1,087,400  pounds). 

The  exports,  by  ports  of  clearance,  were  as  follows: 


San  Jose . 

(.diamperico.  . . . 

Ocos . 

Puerto  Barrios. . 

Livingston . 

By  the  frontiers 


.83,  004,  985 
2,  989,  599 
2,157,473 
1,06.5, 114 
579, 142 
282,  906 


Total .  10,079,218 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

.\s  there  is  srood  evidence  that  Indian  corn  was  first  found  in  the  temjH'rate  valleys 
of  old  Guatemala,  the  cultivation  of  this  staple  should,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
become  one  of  the  wealth-producing  (K'cupations  of  the  country. 

CORN  is  the  most  universally  c(msumed  grain  in  the  world  save  rice.  It  is  the 
basic  food  element  of  all  pi'ojdes  except  tho.se  popularly  known  as  the  yellow  races. 
It  furnishes  nourishment  to  man,  beast,  and  bird  alike,  and  now  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  soil  and  sun  assure  its  rapid  growth.  Corn  meal  has  a  higher 
fo<xl  fuel  value  than  wheat  Hour;  thus  corn  bread  makes  more  bone  and  muscle  than 
white  bread. 

Columbus  discovered  corn.  There  have  been  scientists  who  would  deny  him  this 
honor,  as  there  are  carping  historians  who  negative  his  claim  to  the  dUcovery  of 
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America.  They  cite  Turkey  i-Drii  as  luiviiic  (iri<;iiiate(l  in  Asia,  and  produce  a  sup¬ 
posed  drawinj;  of  the  plant  that  adorns  a  Chinese  natural  history  publisheil  in  1502. 
Acain.  it  is  idaitned  that  corn  kernels  have  been  found  in  the  cellars  of  ancient  houses 
in  Athens,  and  it  is  even  susiifested  that  Indian  corn  was  in  fact  the  “corn  "  of  Scripture. 
Humboldt,  however,  holds  most  etnphatically  that  maize  originated  in  America, 
and  an  impartial  study  of  the  facts  sustains  this  canO'ul  authority  in  his  decision. 
There  are  two  unanswerabh'  arguments  that  can  be  put  to  those  who  would  deny 
America  as  the  birthplace  of  this  plant,  namely,  “If  corn  were  a  product  of  Asia, 
why  was  there  such  slight  previotis  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  plant,  which 
immediately  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  ijrains  tijain 
its  introduction  into  Kuro|)e  frotn  the  Xew  World?"  A<jrain.  “  If  maize  was  introduced 


Cfl.TlV.VTIOX  OF  M.VIZE,  ONE  OF  TltE  I,E.\t)IN(J  FUODICTS  OF  THE  FEUTH.E 
.SOU.  OF  OI  ATEMA1.A. 

Will'll  till'  .stalks  of  Iiuliaii  corn  are  cut  in  the  fielil  they  arc  then  gathered  into  large  bimilles  at  regular 
intervals  and  stacked  in  the  open  before  being  carried  to  the  barns.  These  bundles  are  called  ‘'shocks,” 
and  they  present  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  harvest  time. 


into  Spain  in  the  thirtetmth  century,  why  .'should  the  corn  brought  to  the  cotirt  of 
I-'erdinand  prove  such  a  curiosity?" 

t  ’learly,  corn  is  native  in  the  Western  Continetit .  Maize  is  perhaps  the  more  accurate 
name  of  the  jtlant,  and  it  is  derived  from  a  native  Haitian  word  of  Arawak  derivation, 
■mahiz. "  which  designated  what  in  the  United  .States  is  popularly  called  corn, 
t'orn  is  a  derivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  means  grain  or  kernel,  beitig  applied 
to  designate  oats  in  Scotland  and  wheat  in  England.  Zea  Mays  is  the  botanical 
name  of  th(>  ])lant,  which  is  monaicious  (combining  both  sex  factors  on  onestetm, 
havinu  a  large  feathery  panicle  at  the  sutnmit  and  dense  sjiikes  of  flowers  or  cobs  at 
the  axiis  of  the  leaves  below,  the  long  pink  styles  hanging  out  like  a  silken  tassel, 
beitic  invested  by  tightly  impo.-ied  sheathes  of  leaves. 

.More  than  IKM)  varieties  are  known,  which  differ  more  among  thein.-ielves  than 
those  of  any  other  cereal.  Some  come  to  maturity  in  two  tnonths,  others  reipiire 
'I'ven  months;  some  an*  as  matiy  feet  high  as  others  are  inches;  some  have  kernels 
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1 1  hiiLTci'  lliaii  oihcis.  They  \ar\  L:i'cally  in  si/.c,  <iia|M'.  |iliysi(  al  ciiaracl  ■lislii  s. 

and  <Miin|((isiii(in.  I'ln-  live  irmai  varieties  are  tlie  I'dini.  Itenl.  Ilnrsetenll).  Swi-ei . 
and  (ireen  eern.  'I’liis  latter  was  the  itn|iiirtant  I'ihmI  ef  the  natixc  Indians,  atid  its 
'easiais  were  always  eelehrateil  hy  reliiriinis  eeremnnies.  It  was  the  cern  I'lnind  in 
the  Inea  tenths. and  nndeiihteilly  furnished  the  eon(|nistaileres  with  a  weleetne  ration 
on  their  ex|>e(liiions. 

t'heinieal  atialysis  shows  that  it  is  a  very  nutritions  tirtiele  of  food,  heiim  richer 
in  alhnininoids  than  any  (Plher  cereal  when  rijie.  It  will  yrow  front  the  sea  le\cl  of 
till'  Tro|(ii  s  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Krie.  It  prefers  a  deep.  rich,  wartit.  dry.  tttellow 
soil.  <:etterally  hotiottt  lattds  ttttil  fertile  prairies.  Its  eitlti\ at ioti  has  spread  arotittd 
the  worhl  itittil  ttow  Itidiatt  eorti  eatt  he  foitttil  itt  every  seetioti  of  the  elohe  save  when* 
tltp-  cold  tti<_dtts  aitd  I'Xeessive  frost  would  kill  the  ttiatttritto  <.;rass. 


CATTI.E  IN  Ct  ATE.MAI.A. 

Till'  liitf  cotiilit  ion  of  t  his  sKn-k .  which  is  tty  no  tticatis  of  t  hi“  ttcsi  lilooil.  is  ilitc  to  t  he  cxccllcitt  tiatitrul 
cattle  iiastitrc.  of  which  t  here  is  no  tiettcr  oti  the  .\ittericait  Contiitetil  thati  that  of  parts  of  (Iiiatc- 
tttala.  llotKlnras,  Xicarattna.atiil  Costa  Uica. 

The  profitahle  ]>rodtietioti  of  etirn  dettiands  a  fertile  soil,  sttitahle  eonditioits  of 
elitttate.  hioh  tptality  of  seed,  atul  itilellioent  methods  of  eultivatiott,  the  tirst- 
tttentititied  factor  heitio  the  tiiost  itttportaitt .  It  is  a  far  cry  frotti  the  erttde  .systeiti  of 
<'ortt  orowiiio  that  servtnl  the  Itidians  of  finatettiala  aitd  Mexico  to  that  which  yields 
the  tthMlern  fartner  a  harvest  of  a  httndred  htishels  an  acre.  It  is  only  after  years 
<if  expt'riment  that  eitrn  enltivation  has  heen  hroitoht  to  the  present  stat(“  of  hioh 
scientific  |>recisiott  whendty  the  scriptural  aditionition  anetit  inakino  two  hlades  of 
orass  trrow  where  htit  one  orew  hefore  has  heen  literally  carried  out.  Within  the 
last  year  competitions  in  corn  orowino  havt*  h(‘en  held  iti  many  Stales,  with  the  result 
of  a  snrprisinoly  increased  acreaoe  yield.  Not  alom*  in  (piantity  is  improvennent 
found,  hilt  also  in  <piality,  for  the  corn  opowers’  associations  offerinj;  the  j)rizes  tise  a 
system  of  scorino  which  demands  that  corn  t;rown  in  compidilimi  shall  conform  to 
certain  standards  involvino  triteness  of  type  and  refinlarity  of  characteristics. 

The  corn  cakes  of  the  Mayan  Indians  were  tin*  first  culinary  products  of  maize, 
and  these  were  pra<-tically  identical  with  the  tortilla  which  enters  so  laroely  into  the 
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(lid  (if  llic  iiali\'c  Mexicans  and  ( inalenialans  in-day.  Haslv  |inddinLt.  Innninv.  corn 
lircad,  cornsiarcli,  and  samp  are  some  of  llie  forms  under  which  this  plant  linds  its 
way  to  tile  talde  at  present.  As  an  art icle  of  diet  it  is  mnch  more  pojitilar  in  America 
and  Itidia  than  iti  hhiroiie.  when'  a  |)rejndice  exists  airaitist  corti.  hecaiise  there  it  is 
more  a  cattle  and  swine  fattening  food.  There  are  upward  of  1(H)  corti  |>rodticts. 
These  include  Hour.  meal,  starch,  snear.  alcohol,  whisky,  oil.  rnhher  snhsiittiies, 
cellulose,  het'r.  irliico.se,  pipes,  and  ciirarette  and  otln'r  paper.  It  enters  so  largely  into 
tilt'  life  of  tin'  citizen  of  tin'  ITiiti'd  State's  that  tlu'  corn  cro])  has  Ix'coiiU'  tin'  nn'iisiire 
of  nat  ional  prosperity. 

K\('ry  l.atiti-.Vnn'rican  country  produces  corn.  I'Vom  .Mt'xico  in  tin'  north  to 
■Vrirt'iitina  in  tin'  .smith  irn'i'ii  lit'lds  of  the  crass  rt'frt'sh  the  eye'  of  the'  trave'h'r  e've'ry- 
whe're'.  in  se'ason.  In  fae  t.  tlu'se'  e'enintrie's  ae'e-mint  for  mie'dialf  the'  worlel’s  e'Xport 
of  maize'  to-elay  and  show  a  sti'ad>’  ine're'ase'  of  |)roeltict  ion  ye'ar  afte'r  ye'ar. 

'Pile'  atiniial  e'orn  production  of  the*  world  ranct's  from  two  and  otie'dialf  to  thre'e 
hillion  hiislu'l.s,  anel  the'  .Vme'rieas  .sii|)|)ly  fully  thre't'-foiirlhs  of  this.  Ihit  that 
amount  is  hut  a  .small  portion  of  what  will  he'  proeliice'd  in  the'  ftiiurt'.  ainl  as  a  fie*ld 
tor  jirolitahle'  e'orn  e'ulti\ation  no  country  otters  irre'att'r  o|)porttuiity  than  (iuate'iiiala. 

Coffe'e'  is  the'  h'aelinir  article'  of  (iuate'malan  prodtie'tioli  and  e'Xjiort.  the  ainonnt 
shipjie'e!  otit  of  tlm  e'ountry  in  IhOi)  In'inir  ove'r  SS.(MK).(HM)  pounds. 

Ifanana  irreiwiiifr  is  one'  of  the'  ne'we'r  hut  most  (irofitahh'  indiistrie's  of  the'  e'ouniry. 
.Many  plantations  have'  he'e'ii  e'stahlishe'el  on  the'  e'aste'rn  coast,  e'spe'e-ially  in  the' 
vie-inity  of  I’lie'rto  Marrios.  The'  yie'lel  of  this  fruit  in  (iiiate'inala  is  approxiniate'ly 
lo  hunche's  pe'r  month  pe'r  acre',  anel  the'  e'limatic  e'onelitioiis  iti  this  se'ctioii  of  the' 
Ke'puhlie'  appe'ar  to  he'  we'll  siiili'el  to  its  ele've'loimit'nt . 

Suirar  is  iirofiiahly  irrown  in  inert'asinc  epiantitie's,  ove'r  o.(KMi.(MM)  pounds  havimr 
In'e'ii  e'xjiorte'el  in  li)t)i).  Cotteiii  e'ultivation  has  he'e'ii  ve'ry  miieh  e'lie'ouratre'el  hy  a 
spt'e  ial  di'e're'e'  eif  the'  (Jovernnie'iit  to  that  e'lid. 

In  its  cultivate'el  lands  on  the'  Atlantie'.  (iuate'iiiala  affords  the'  prospi'e-tive'  nthhe-r 
plaiite'r  e've'ry  e'eindilion  ne'e'e'.ssary  for  the'  sue'e'e'ssful  ete'velopine'iit  of  this  hiirhly 
))rofilal)lt'  jilant.  Tlu'.se'  e-onditions  are'  <rood  .seiil,  warm  e  liniate'.  and  htimielity  we'll 
elistrilmte'd  throiichoiit  the' ye'ar. 

The'  e'lie-eiuracement  of  airrie'ultiire'  in  all  its  hrane-lie's  is  the'  suhji'ct  of  trove'rnme'iilal 
aid,  it  he'iiifr  di'sire'tl  not  emly  to  impreive  the  me'thoels  of  cultivation  e'lnidoyt'e!  in 
the'  creiwiiifr  of  stich  staple's  as  e'offe'e',  hananas.  cacao,  anel  sti>rar.  hut  also  tei  iiitroelue't' 
ne'w  eultiirt's.  'Pile  e'stahlishme'iit  of  e'X])e'riinental  irarde'us  and  stations  for  the'  e'ulti- 
vatioti  atiel  distrihution  of  native  anel  fore'icii  jilants  for  private  e'literprise'.  the'  ope'iiini; 
of  airrietiltural  e'xpositimis  for  the  elispUiy  of  the'  various  animal  and  ve'ce'tahh'  products 
of  the'  e-ouniry.  and  the'  preite'e'tioit  afforeh'el  to  e-offt'e'  crowe'rs.  are'  all  parts  of  this 
|>rocre'.'^sivt'  policy. 

'Pht'  cattle'  inelustry  is  ele've'lo))itiir  anel  e'emsieh'rahle  (|uantitie's  of  hieh's  are'  annually 
e'Xporte'el,  With  the'  ine're'asinc  jiriee  eif  me'at  in  all  fore'icn  ediintrie's.  this  inelustry 
should  prove  a  iirolitahh'  one  in  the  Re'puhlie'. 

'Phe'  de've'lopmeiit  of  the  timhe'r  re'se'rvt's  of  the' e'ountry  isoee  iipyincotlie-ial  atte'iitioii, 
valiialde'  e'one'e'.<sions  havinc  ht'e'ii  irrante'e!  eove'rinc  the'  euttinir  and  I'xport  of  e-ahine't 
and  dye'  woods,  the'  e'Xtrae'tieui  of  chie'le  anel  othe'r  ciiiiis,  and  the' ade'eitiate'  stimulation 
of  the'  ruhlx'r  inelustry. 

Mine's  of  "eilel,  silve'r.  e'ojuie'r.  iron,  h'ael.  ziiie-,  anel  antimony  are'  known  to  exist  in 
various  st'e'tious,  hut  have'  hithe'rto  he'e'ii  inaile'i|tiati'ly  iiivesticati'il.  The'  lae'k  of 
ele've'loiune'iit  eef  this  important  hratie'h  of  inelustry  is  attrihutahU'  in  a  cre'at  de'cre'e'  to 
insullicie'nt  transportation  faeilitie's.  Placer  cede!  mine's  are'  worke'el.  atid  the're'  is  a 
croup  of  silve'r  mine's  from  whie  h  e-oiisielerahh'  me'tal  is  .-(e'nt  ahroael. 

'Phe'  mauiifae-tiirinc  iute're'sts  of  the'  e'ountry  are  e'online'el  e'hie'lly  to  the'  textile 
inelustry.  raw  e'oiton  anel  e'otton  yarns  liciirinc  on  the'  im|>ort  list,  t'audle's  anel  soaji 
are'  mantifae'litre'd.  ie'e'  fae'tories  e'xist  in  the'  e'apital  and  e'lse'whe're'.  and  the  manufae'- 
iiire'  of  furniture'  has  ht'i'otni'  a  valuahle'  national  inelustry,  (pwintr  to  the  ahiindanie 
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if  line  <  al)in«*l  wocxl.  Small  works  |•ro(hl(■('  footwear,  straw  liats.  ami  |>ott<'r\ ,  l{re\\ 
■ries.  siiirar  mills,  ami  taiiiu“ri«>s  are  als((  i)rofitat)ly  eondiieteil. 


RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 


The  railways  ».)l  (iiiatemala  have  a  total  extent  of  72-1  kilometers  i  foO  milesi,  ]irae- 
tieally  all  of  whieh  have  a  3-foot  trauire.  There  are  five  lines,  as  follows: 

The  N'erapaz  llailway.  on  th(‘east(*rn  eoast,  ninnin<r  het  ween  I’anzosaml  I’am  ajehe. 
a  (listanee  of  2s  mih's.  is  a  (ierman  (•om]>any,  ami  eives  outlet  to  the  rich  X'erapaz 


UKl.IKK  MAI’  ol'  TIIK  (i  f  ATKM  A  I,  V  KAII.UOADS  ON  TIIK  I’ACIKIC  COAST. 

tiisiriel  of  the  I{e]Uihlie  ihroueh  Lake  l/,al>al,  the  I>ule»>  Hiver,  ami  the  i)ori  of  Liv¬ 
ingston. 

The  (iiiatemala  Central,  the  oldest  line  in  the  Repuhlie,  ran  originally  from  San 
.lose,  on  the  I’aeifie,  to  E.«enintla,  and  latc’r  to  the  eity  of  (.iiiatemala.  This  company 
tinally  extended  its  line  westward  to  Mazalenango.  Here,  a  few  years  ago.  it  was 
joined  by  the  Oeeidental  Railway,  built  from  ( 'hainperieo,  on  the  I’aeifie.  through 
('aballo  Rlaiieo  and  Retalhulen,  as  far  as  San  Feli[)e.  The  Central  and  the  Oeei- 
deiital  are  now  eonihined  under  one  nianagernent  and  have  a  total  length  of  18i)  miles. 
The  (Jeos  Railway  starts  at  Oeos,  on  the  Paeifie,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Snehiate 
River,  the  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  as  far  as  Ayutla,  where  it  turns 
to  the  east  and  ends  at  Vado  Aneho.  Its  length  is  only  23  miles. 
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'I'lii-  newest  niilway  is  ilie  Nurlliern,  nr  ( iiialeinala  Itailway.  innn  I’uerln  Itarrins. 
nil  the  east  enasl.  In  tile  city  nl  (iiialeinala.  a  disiaiiee  nl  lil'i  miles.  Tliis  line  al.sn  has 
I')  miles  nf  hanana  raiirnails  in  n|ieiaiinn. 

'Pile  (iiialeinala  I’aihvay  ( 'n.  lias  eniilraeied  with  llie  Xaliniial  ( in\ernmenl  In  hiiihl 
a  railway  Irniii  Zai-a|>a  In  the  I'rniilier  nl'  Sahailnr.  This  line  will  he  extemled.  under 
a  ennee.<sinn  Irniii  (he  (invernmeiil  nl  SaKadnr.  *n  Santa  .\na  in  lliat  Kei>iihlie,  where 
it  will  jniii  the  Salvailnr  ilailway. 

( >11  .Xnvemlier  21.  I!il().  the  hirlhda>  nl'  rresideiii  Kstrada  Cahrera.  work  nii  the 
(iiialeinala  seetinii  nl  the  I*an-Anieriean  Ilailway  was  formally  inaiiiriiraled.  This 
seeiinii  is  ill  eharire  nf  the  (iuaieniala  Ceiilral  Ilailway.  and  will  cniiiieel  that  line 
from  Las  Cruces.  lhrnui;h  Ayulla.  nn  the  Mexiendiiialemala  frontier,  hy  a  hridire 
across  the  Suehiale  River  at  lhai  imini.  with  ihe  l’an-.\nieriean  Ilailway  in  the  State 
nf  Chiapas.  Mexico.  This  seelinii  will  he  ahniil  ils  miles  Mil)  kilniiietersi  loie.;.  On 
the  same  day  work  was  heiriin  on  the  line  which  will  eniiiieei  (^iiezalu*nan<;n  with  the 
Ceniral  Ilailway. 

THE  PRESS  OF  GUATEMALA. 

'Pile  old  Spanish  enlniiy  was  called  (iiialeinala.  and  emhraeed  all  of  Central  .\nieriea 
as  kiicpwn  in-<lay.  .Many  of  the  jire.seiit  cities,  ineliidim;  amnin:  them  the  capitals 
San  Salvador.  San  .lose,  and  Tetrneiealpa.  were  simple  villages  at  the  heeinnine.  nr. 
like  Maiuiirna.  had  tint  heeii  fnniided  at  all.  ThiM'efnre  the  word  (inateniala  implied 
hefnre  the  revnliilinii  the  entire  Central  .\nieriean  isihmns. 

In  ICiCiO  the  lirst  printing  pre.ss  for  this  reeioii  was  set  up  in  the  ancient  city  of  (inaie- 
niala.  imw  called  .\iilis;iia.  where  the  inlellei't  ami  cnlliire  of  the  enlniiy  had  settled. 
The  first  honk  was  pnhiished  ill  l(i(i;>.  .Sclmnls.  relieiniis  orders,  and  a  university 
were  founded,  and  the  capital,  especially  after  its  removal  In  thepre.seiit  site,  when 
.Xiitieiia  was  overwhelmed  in  177:5.  retained  its  rejintatinii  for  learning.  In  the  first 
ipiarler  of  the  next  century.  Xoveniher  1.  172!)  (only  a  year  after  Mexico's  (ia/.ellei. 
the  (iaceta  -Meiisnal  lllie  Monthly  (ia/.eliei  was  estahlished  there,  and  this  hecanie 
later  the  (iaceta  de  (inateniala.  In  ISh)  another  iieriodical.  devoted  to  |ioliiical 
ami  soeioloeical  studies,  was  started.  This  was  the  heirinnim!:  of  the  jieriod  when  the 
revolt  airainst  .Spain  was  aeiialed.  and  papers  sjiraiii:  into  heiin;  with  vehement 
activity.  On  .Inly  24.  1S2().  ajijieared  the  lirst  real  newspa])er.  the  famous  Kdilor  ('oii- 
sliineioiial.  in  whose  (lasres  |iatrioiisni  and  Ainerieanism  wi're  defended  wilhoni  dis- 
irnise.  Others  followed,  callitiir  themselves  newsjiapers.  and  actually  iriviiie  news, 
lint  addine  a  full  measure  of  jioliiics  also.  Dnrinsr  the  era  of  reconstruction,  which 
lasted  for  a  sreiieralioii.  the  periodicals  were  more  literary  than  journalistic.  In  IS, so 
an  Rnelishman  founded  the  Diario  de  ( 'entro  .\nierica.  a  daily  jiajier  still  in  exisieni'e. 

In  (inateniala  City,  the  capital  of  the  llepiihlic.  a  ilozeii  jieriodicals  are  registered, 
four  of  them,  includin';  the  (iovernmeiii  ollicial  jiajier.  Iieins;  dailies.  In  only  a  few 
of  the  otlii'r  <-ities  are  papers  pnhli.died.  They  differ  noiieeahly  in  si/.e.  from  l(i  to  22 
inches  wide  and  from  22  to  2S  inches  loiii;.  and  from  4  to  S  ami  10  jia^es.  hut  all  ha\  e 
six  eol  limns  to  a  pace.  Xews  items  are  the  principal  feat  lire  of  the  lirst  paire.  lint  adver¬ 
tisements  are  triveii  coiisiderahle  space.  ()ther  paires  are  divided  ahoiit  eipially 
lieiweeii  reading  matter  and  advertisements.  The  unit  <if  advertisements  is  the  col- 
nnin  inch,  the  rales  for  which  are  relatively  low.  averairini;  not  more  than  o  cents  cold 
for  this  unit  each  insertion,  and  up  to  SIO  eoM  a  |iai;e.  Ilednctions  are  made  for  con- 
tinnoiis  contracts.  The  cirenlation  is  |)rolial>ly  not  more  than  4.000  in  any  case. 

Dnrini;  the  year  live  of  the  the  leading  pajiers  of  Central  .\nierica.  one  from  each 
country.  ori;ani/ed  the  Ci-ntral  Anieriian  Press  .\s.-deiation.  lleenlar  jiress  confer¬ 
ences  will  he  held,  the  lirst  one  ill  l!i|  I.  at  which  the  entire  press  of  Ceniral  .\nieriea 
will  he  invited  to  join  the  association.  TTie  live  original  nieiiiliers  are  R1  Diario  ((ina- 
leiiialaCilyi:  La  Ile]>nhlica  (San  .lose,  Costa  llicai;  HI  Diario  ile  Xicarairna  (Manaeiia. 
Xieara^na i:  La  I’rensa  iTeenci'jalpa.  lloiidniasi:  ami  K1  Diario  ilel  Salvador  i.'^an 
Sahador.  Salvailon. 


'I'lic  R('|)iil)li(*  of  Haiti.  oc‘(*iii)yin<;  the  wcstoni  portion  of  t  lie  island  of 
the  sanu*  nanu'.  lias  an  aiva  of  10. 2(10  scpiarc  miles,  and  a  po|)ulation 
of  2.000.000.  It  is  one  of  tiu'  most  po|)ulous  of  the  Ameriean  Hejiuh- 
lies.  taking;  into  aeeoimt  its  anai,  with  100  inhahitants  to  th(>  sipiare 
mill'.  Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valh'vs,  ami  inelosin*;  the 
(iiilf  of  (lonave.  around  whose  shores  are  several  liiu'  natural  har- 
hors.  'Pile  principal  products  of  the  island  an*  eod'ee,  cacao,  cotton, 
tohaeeo.  su<;ar.  and  lojjwood.  In  the  forests  and  dei'])  valhws  tluu'e 
is  a  wealth  of  llora  uusur|>ass(>d  in  the  westi'rn  world.  Haiti  also 
|)ossesses  eonsiderahle  umh'Vidoped  mineral  resources,  amon<r  them 
heini:  .ijuld,  silv»>r.  eop|H‘r.  iron,  niekid,  <>:ypsum.  limestone,  and  por- 
])hyry.  A  numher  of  small  islands  helon*;  to  the  ti'rritory  of  the 
He|)ul)lie:  (lonave.  about  40  miles  lonu;:  Jai 
Tortile,  miles  Ion*;:  Les  ('ayemites.  and 
a  numher  of  smaller  islands. 

The  const  it  ution  of  the  Kepuhlie  of  Haiti 
was  proclaimed  on  the  0th  day  of  October. 
iSStl.  and  a  unitary  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  adopted,  vestinji  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  lejiislative,  executive,  and  judi¬ 
cial  hraneh.  'Phe  h'pslat  un*  is  composed  of 
two  ehamhers — a  (’hamher  of  Ki'pri'senta- 
tives  and  a  Smiate.  tin*  two  together  forni- 
inir  the  Xational  Assemhlv.  'Phe  (’hamlu'r 
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ol  Ke|)resentatives  consists  ol  00  members, 

elected  by  the  pi'ople  fora  term  of  thri'c  years,  and  the  Senate  of  30 

memlu'rs,  chosen  by  the  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  by  a 

board  of  electors  and  by  tlu*  President  of  the  Rejnihlic,  for  a  t(>rm 

of  six  years.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  yiuirs. 

The  Xational  Assembly  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 

for  a  period  of  three  months,  which  may  he  extended  for  another  30 

days.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  the  Xational 

Assembly  for  a  term  of  seven  years  and  can  not  ho  reelected  except 

after  an  interval  of  at  least  one  term.  He  receives  a  salary  of 

approximately  .S24, ()()()  per  annum.  A  cabinet  of  si.x  secretaries^ 

each  in  charjxe  of  some  department  of  the  (lovernment,  a.ssists  the 

President.  They  are  appointed  by  and  res|)onsil)le  to  him,  and 

receive  an  annual  salary  of  about  SO, 000  (‘ach.  The  ilepartnumts 

delcfiated  to  the  various  secretaries  of  state  are  as  follows;  Poreijrn 

affairs  and  jnihlic  instruction :  war  and  navy;  interior  and  fieneral 

police;  finance  and  commerce;  justice  and  worship;  public  works 


and  a<rricultun‘. 
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'Pho  PrcsidiMit .  ('incinnatus  Locoiite,  was  iiiau>riiiat(>tl  on  Auiinst 
1(),  and,  arcordini'  to  a  cable  dispatcli.  cons'ilnted  tin*  follow¬ 

ing  cahiiun  : 

S(>cretarv  of  Konnjrn  Relations,  Mons.  Nicholas  Le^c'r. 

SccH'tarv  of  War  and  Navy,  (leneral  Liina^e. 

Secretary  (»f  Int(‘rior  and  Cieneral  Police'.  Mons.  Sansari(|ue. 

Secretary  of  Kinance  and  (’oininere'e,  Mons.  Edmond  Lespinasse. 

Secrc'tarv  of  Pnl)lic  Instruction,  Mons.  (luilbaiul. 

Seen'tary  of  Pnblic  M'orks  and  Ajfricnlture,  Senator  Laroche. 

'Pile  Dejiartinent  of  Forei<;n  lielations  and  Public  Instruction  (Sec¬ 
ret  airi'rieiP  Et  at  d('s  Jielat  ions  Exterieures  et  de  P  Inst  ruction  Puhlieiue) 
has  char<;e  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  matters  pertaining 
to  intercourse  with  foreij^n  nations,  also  sup(‘r\ ision  ovi'r  the  public 
schools  and  higher  education  in  the  country. 

'Po  the  War  and  Navy  Department  (Secre- 
tairerie  d'Etat  an  Departement  de  la  Guerre  et 
de  la  Marine)  an'  d('le<j;ated  the  usual  dutii's 
of  military  and  naval  divisions.  'Plu' foundry, 
slii|)yard,  and  service  of  tlu'  |)orts  are  also  part 
of  its  functions. 

'Pile  Department  of  Interior  and  General 
Police  (Secri'tairerie  d'Etat  di'  I’lnterieur  et  de 
la  Polici'  Generale)  is  cliarjii'd  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  till'  Provinces  or  ■‘arrondissi'inents  " 
and  of  the  “commum's,"  tlirou<ih  tlu'  governors 
and  other  executivi'  ollicers  appointed  by  tlu'  i'kksidext  cincinnati  s 
President,  and  tlu'  councils  elected  by  tlu'  peo- 

pie.  Lmler  this  branch  fall  also  the  regulation  of  tlu'  police,  liri'. 
sanitary,  penal,  and  charitable  institutions.  Matters  pertaining  to 
elections,  taking  of  census,  the  Government  printing  ollice,  and  the 
oflicial  publication  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  this  de|)artment. 

Intrusted  to  the  De|)artment  of  Finance  and  Commerce  (Si'cre- 
tairi'rie  d'Etat  des  Finances  et  du  (’ommerce)  are  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  |)uhlic  finances,  |)r('])aration  of  the  annual  budgets 
administration  of  the  customhouses,  the  inihlication  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  statistics,  and  the  general  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

Responsible  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Worship  (Si'cretaireric' 
d'Etat  de  la  Justice  I't  desCultes)  is  the  judiciary  of  the  Rejiuhlic, com¬ 
mercial  tribunals,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  rmh'r  the  su|)ervision 
of  this  department  also  come  the  clergy  and  churclu's  of  all  di'iiomi- 
nations  as  well  as  those  of  the  oflicial  religion. 

'Phe  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Agriculture  (Secret airi'iie 
d'Etat  (h's  'Pravaux  Publics  et  de  P Agriculture)  is  intrusted  with  the 
maintenanci'  and  construction  of  all  public  works,  |)ublic  buildings, 
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hiirlxtr  im|)r(>V(‘in(“iits.  ruilways,  roads,  hridjics,  |)ostal  and  telegraph 
service',  riie  d<‘velo|nn('nt  of  tin*  mineral  r('sonre('s  and  eneonra>i('- 
nienl  ol'  ajrrienit nral  activities  are  als(»  within  tlie  seo|)('  ol'  tliis  hraneli 
of  t  he  (love'rnnu'iit . 

Tile  snpi-emi'  court  is  the  highest  trihnnal  of  jnstiee.  The  “Tri- 
hnnal  di'  Cassation  ’  eoinhines  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeals 
and  a  supreme  court  in  a  certain  way.  There  are  also  a  mimher 
of  district  and  municipal  conits.  and  otlu'r  trihnnals  of  sja'cial 
inrisdict  ion. 


ST.  M.MCriAI.  SK.MIXAUY  COl.I.EOK,  I'oUT  AC  I'lUNCE.  HAITI. 

In  Haiti  inslniction  is  (•oinpulsory  and  free  in  the  |>iil)lie  schools.  jjood  education  can  he  had  hy  ail 
Haitians  wit  hont  expense  except  of  tnaintenance.  Indigent  i)npils  are  assisted. 


'Pile  national  army  tif  Haiti,  in  addition  to  2,0()(t  <:endarmes,  has 
12, (*()()  ollicers  and  men.  The  navy  com|)rises  six  cruisers. 

Haiti  Ix'came  a  memher  of  the  International  Postal  I'nion  in  ISSO. 
'riiere  are  now  in  operation  thron<;hout  the  Rejnihlic  30  post  ollices. 
'Pile  principal  towns  are  connected  hy  nnmerous  teletjraph  lines.  The 
mimher  of  miles  of  telejiraph  lines  is  estimated  at  124.  There  are 
adetpiate  cable  comit'ctions  with  Cnha,  the  Dominican  Repuhlic.  and 
South  America. 

'Phe  Re|)iil)lic  of  Haiti  is  divided  into  live  Depiirtments,  which  are 
attain  divitled  into  “ arrondissemeiits,"  these  into  “communes,”  and 
the  latti'f  into  sections  or  districts.  The  <!:overnors  and  other  execu¬ 
tive  ollicers  of  the  Di'partments  are  appointed  hy  the  Presiih'iit  of 
the  Repuhlic. 
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HAITI  IN  1910, 

Duriiijj:  lillO  tlu'  l{(‘|)ul)lic  inaintaincd  poacelul  ivlatioiis  with  tiu* 
otlu'f  nations  of  tlio  world.  Boiindarv  dispntos  hot  ween  Haiti  and 
tlie  Dominican  Kc|)uhlic  occnpyin>;  tlic  eastern  part  of  tin*  island 
wer(‘  for  some  time  nnsetth'd.  hiit  it  was  finally  a>;reed  hy  the  t  wo  (lov- 
ernments  to  refer  th(>  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  court  at  d'h*> 
Ila^iu'.  Representatives  were  sent  hy  the  Ke])ul)lic  to  several 
international  mei‘tin<;s,  amonj;  them  tlu'  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  committee,  actin';  in  the  interests  of  Haiti 
alone,  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  make  a  careful  study  of  financial 
conditions  with  especial  refenmee  to  local  financial  reform.  'Phe 
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result  was  a  hill  ))rovidin"  for  a  new  hank  in  the  Re])ul)lic.  which  was 
ultimately  a|)proved,  and  the  institution,  which  has  a  national  char¬ 
acter  and  hears  close  relation  to  the  treasury,  was  opened  for  l)usiness 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  A  ])arcels-post  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  Haiti  and  the  I’nited  States,  which,  although  not 
countervening  any  of  the  articles  of  the  I’tiiversal  Postal  Union,  of 
which  Haiti  is  a  member,  yet  will  facilitate  communication  between 
the  people  of  both  countries. 

Incomplete  reports  would  seem  to  indicate  that  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  year  were  satisfactory,  but  full  returns  upon  which  alone 
estimates  can  be  based  are  not  yet  available.  A  serious  effort  was 
made  by  the  (lovernment  to  balance  the  f)udget.  In  many  directions 
improvements  were  begun  or  authorized,  to  show  that  the  country  was 
ambitious  to  be  brought  up  to  modern  standards.  A  compulsory 
education  law,  applicable  to  the  primary  grades,  was  passed,  and  a 
iiew  water  system  for  the  capital.  Port  an  Prince,  was  approved 


0 


» 
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iiiid  till'  coiitriict  lor  tlio  Haitian  National  Kailroad  was  sipiod. 

Haiti  lias  >riv(‘n  noticcahli'  (Micoura^i'iiuMit  to  fondfiti  iiivostors  durin<r 
this  and  former  years,  and  the  advatiees  whieh  will  follow  liheral 
eone(‘s>ions  of  this  kind  an*  sure  to  henelit  the  country  materially 
within  a  short  titne. 

FINANCE. 

The  Pan  Ann*ricaii  I'nioii  has  ri'ceived  an  reports,  oltieial  or  ot  tier  wise,  of  the  actual 
receipts  and  ex]K‘ndit tin's  for  the  year  litltl  (year  endiii"  Oct.  1 1. 


I'Oirr  1)E  I’AIX,  HAITI,  eAI'lTAI.  OF  THE  XOllTllWEST  DEeAUT.MEXT. 
Th<‘  Inidjict  for  the  year  estimated  the  eold  and  the  itajter  receipts  as  follows: 


OoM. 


(ioiirdi'.s.  itapor. 


eiisloms  ilulics .  .s:i,ti2t,lsl..VJ  2,:i!W,  ->71.  Ml 

I'lil'lic  hiiiils .  K.aia.ilO  W, ms. 4:1 

I’ostat:*' stamps .  2il.2<ll.2ii  Is.iiP.I.  (Hi 

Kcnistration  amt  mortttatti's .  27,S(1.').  .■)2  j  4(l,4.Vi.  2(i 

Tclcitraiih .  1(1.  ISO.  1(1  '  2il,2(ia.  70 

Notary  f(S's .  10,.">47. 4s 

.Moniti'iir  (oHicial  journal) .  .5,7s. 00 

Dociiinctilary  stamps,  lict'iiso,  clc .  llS.Osa.  72  71,(141.(14 

Stam|H'(l  jdilH'r .  H7,2S).5.  7tl 

llydraiilic  Imrcaii  of  I’orl  an  I’rintr .  (i;{,(il7.  44 

Various  receipts .  1(1.5, .500. 00  .5, 4.5s, 711.5.  (10 

Total .  a.  0.57. 227.  2.5  S.  227.21.5.  SO 


From  the  amount  set  down  in  the  eolumn  of  the  receipts  in  srold  was  lo  hc'  dt'ducied 
over  .stilM). IKK)  cold  to  he  converted  hy  .sale  into  jiajier.  The  jrold  jiremium  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  4(K),  to  jtroduce  an  amount  of  over  :t, IKK), IKK)  jiajier.  In  this  same  column  are 
listed  as  receipts  I .T.'tO.OIH)  ooiirdes  from  the  loan  of  2,.‘)00,l)l)l)  Gourdes.  These  two 
items  are  included  iimh'r  "Various  receipts.” 

The  t(dal  of  the  l)ud.s;el  esiimati's  of  exjienditures.  of  whieh  the  details  are  not 
availalde,  was  .sill. T.’!), 1)11). To  tiold  and  S,2-lli,S37.74  "oiirdes,  jiajier. 

I  )n  Se|demher  !).  I!)ll).  President  .'siinon  apjiroved  a  law  enacted  hy  the  N’alional 
.\,ss<‘mhly  validating  expenditures  already  made  hy  the  several  dejiarlmenis  lo  the 
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;iminiiii  'll  ^'"1(1,  lui'l  I  ,;$24.!llo.22  L'liurdfs.  pajicr.  iiiul  iiulli'in’ziiii: 

li'iiial  (‘X|i(‘n(litiirt‘S"l'  1 1  ur"lil.aii<l  1 12 iriiiinlf.i.  |iii|)(‘r. 

'I'akcii  lii';clli(“r  lli<‘  siiiiplciiicnlal  crcilils  In  tlic  ilcpartinciits  wc'iv  as  Idlliiws: 

(iohl.  (  ioill'llos.  |KI|ll'r, 


Kinumc . 

ItihTior . 

U;ir . 

Navv . 

I’lililic  Itisiniclioii. 
F(iri'i;:n  Itclalioiis. . 

luslicv . 

I'ulilic  Works.  .  . 

Vcriiulluri' . 

I’ulilic  Worship _ 


Total  sii  pplcmciil  ary  crclil  s. . 
Iiu(li;cl  aulliorizati'ins . 


iMto.'liil.  ti.j 


Total  cx|«'n(lititrcs  authorizcil. 


a.  12l.2.T:i.;f4 
s.a4'i,  <17.74 


III  lh(“  rppiirl  Ilf  lilt*  itiiiii.stcr  nf  finaiict’,  Miui.situir  Kd.  rmiirct,  prcst’iilcd  in  the 
Xatiniial  Assi’inlily  nil  May  lli.  IIIKI,  ihc  (■u.stninhniis(‘ rnrciiits  fnr  ilic  first  llircc  iiiniitlis 
'll  ilin  fiscal  year  llIKI  an*  yivcii  as  sil7(l.  12(l..'i()  triild  and  72li.S.')2..")7  irniirdps.  |iapi‘r. 
Till*  n*('<*ipls  fnr  flu*  saint*  p(*rind  nf  tin*  pn*( ’1*1*111110:  year  wen*  .'<(il!l,S7li.!M  irnld  and 
'iii;i.77i2.iil  irnnrd(*s.  |ia]ii*r. 

Tin*  yuild  )irt‘iniiiin  in  llaili  flni’iiiales  wiiliin  widt*  liinils,  sn  ii  is  dillicnll  In  oivi* 
a  fioiirt*  (*vt*n  appTnxiiiiatnly  ilii*  avnratrt*  fur  iln*  y(*ar.  .\t  dOd.  iln*  lii,MiTt*s  nn*niinnt*d 
alinvt*.  flu*  aiiintinf  nf  iiajit*!’  n*vt*niu*s  t*sliinalt*d  fnr  Ifllft  1  S.227.21 oniird(*s  1  wiuild 
lit*  .’<1  .(Ho. Kid.  17.  wliicli  add(*d  In  tin*  onld  n*\(*nin*.  as  (*.siiniai(*d.  inak(*s  .So.(i(l2.(i!i(l.-t’2. 
Tin*  (*x]i(*ndi turns,  nnld  and  ]ia|i(*r.  as  (*.stinialt*d  in  tin*  liinl'j:i*l  .with  tin*  |ia(i(*r  (’nn\  t*ri(*d 
inin  onld  at  f(KI  pr(*iniiini.  wntild  prudiii’t*  •''^f.!l7S.:{7M.7(l.  If  tn  this  lit*  added  tin* 
snp|il(*nu*nlary  crndils.  tin*  inial  (*xp(*ndilnr(*s  anllinri/i*d  annuini  in  .<(;.. 'illS. 2(11  .(II . 


.Vi’i’iirdins;  in  tin*  n*|inri  nf  tin*  niinisi(*r  nf  linain-t*  r(*ft*rn*d  in  almvt*  tin*  tmal  nf  iln; 
d(*lil  nil  Man’ll  lil.  l!ll(l,  was  as  fnllnws: 


FtiiiKinx  I  It;  nr. 

I.nan  IS7.‘i .  .•?2.  7(11.  0(17.  50 

.\innr(i/.alinn  in  arrears .  1. 0(15.  507.  "lO 

- 85.' 

Lnaii  IMI(i .  7.  !I5S.  !IO(i.  25 

.\ninrii/,aiinn  in  arrears .  (122.575.00 

Tntal  ftireion  delil .  .s.  i 


IXTKlilliK  IIKIIT. 

2J  percent  treasury  lininls  (pink  1 .  2.755.047.57 

2i  jier  cent  treasury  Iminls  diltiei .  2.  2!I7.  155.55 

(i  per  eent  eniisnlidated  liniids .  5.  5(i!l.  550.  (iO 

5  percent  eniisnlidated  Imiids .  1. 57!l.  705.  (i5 

(i  per  et*nl  united  Inaiis .  2.  057,  !I!I4.  55 


liil(*resl  in  arrear. 


2.  572.  552.  05 
25.  (iOl.  75 


Special  liniids  and  nlilioaliniis .  I. 

Tntal  ^nld  debt  .  2(i. 


I 
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(ioiinlos.  painT. 

I’a]n‘r  nioiioy  in  l  irculation .  S. -l-Id.  00 

Ollier  IxpiKlsainl  <>lili>;alioiis .  I.  <124.  2-') 

Total  jiaper  (l(‘l)t .  10.  0I5.S.  4:i<i.  2o 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

There  ha.s  heeii  imp  piilplicatippii,  ipilieial  <pr  (Ptlier,  ip!  llie  I'lpreigii  Irade  ol'  llu*  He]pulplic 
later  than  lor  the  year  lOOil  diseal  year  eii(liii>;  Oct.  1).  The  rejpiprt  ip|  the  iniiiisier 
ipl  liiiaiice  ]presenleil  l(p  tlu*  XaliiPiial  .Vsseinlply  (Pii  -May  10.  lltlO,  uives  lor  1!»0!»  the 
t(p|al  value  ipf  iiiipipris  at  So.SSO.CpTS.  and  in  additiipii  the  values  hy  c(pnnlries.  In 
expppfls  (Piily  the  ]princi)pal  articles  hy  (piantilies  are  iriven.  In  a  Hritish  cppiisnlar 
repppri  the  value  ipf  the  expiprts  lor  the  year  is  ci\en  at  si  l.tMIS.  lStl  (the  United  .States 
minister  Ipp  Haiti  reppprts  tin*  .<ame  lijinres).  These  re]pppris  taken  tppcelher  slippw  a  Ipptal 
iraple  ppf  SIO.SS!),  101 . 

The  licures  fppr  the  pn'i'epliiii;  year  were:  Iinppprls,  SI. 701 . 100;  expppris.  Sl7.:{!t!l.200; 
Ippial.  S22.  lOO.  UK).  There'  was  therelore  I'ppr  the  year  ItlOO  a  cain  in  imippprts  ppf  SI .  17!t.olS. 
ami  a  Ipp.-ps  in  ex|ppprls  ppf  .SO,l{!IO,7o7  a  net  Ippss  in  the  Ipptal  Iraph*  ppf  •Sn,-I  l.2H!t. 

IJII'PPHT.S. 

The  fppllppwinc  talple  p-ppinpilepl  frppin  reipppits  ppf  the  minislt'r  ppf  linance  sImpws  iniipppils 
Ipy  p'ppiintries  tor  the  year  100!)  lenpliny:  Op-t.  I  i  anil  for  the  two  prei'eilin^  years: 


Cppiiiiirii's. 


1(11)7  KPPPs  lliti'P 


i  iiiii’ii  sniti's .  .sa.ppua.  11)2  .'?:i.;iii).s27  .S4, 271. 11411 

Kniiui' .  |1IP4..')74  5.')2.4iiPP  il44.:tl.') 

fiiili'il  Kiiip;ili)iii .  410.1114  4iiil.s:i(l  ."psil.llMP 

(ii'iiiipinv .  14.')..-)07  134.071  ll«i.sMl 

P  PtluM' l■l)unt^l's .  lss.4.')4  230. (Hi3  ls2.2:{0 

ToUil .  4.4.'il.731  4.701.1110  .5,s»0.ll7s 


In  the  absence  of  any  data  showini;  imports  hy  articles,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  show 
the  principal  exports  from  the  United  Stales  to  Haiti  from  the  report  of  the  Uniteil 
.Slates  Hureau  of  .Statistics,  these*  exports  representiiif;  for  l!)0!),  as  shown  in  the  table 
above*,  nearly  7:i  pe*r  cent  e)f  the  total  Haitien  imj>eirls. 


Colton  maniifiU'lori*s, 

Whi'at  floor . 

I.aril . 

.Soap . 

Meat  proiiiiels . 

Cork,  pifkleel . 

I'oliai'io . 

Luintper . 

.Mailiine'ry . 

1  Pil.  illoiiiiiiatiiiL' _ 

Fish . 

•Sotiar . 


I1KI7-S  1!)0.S-1)  11)0(1-10 


#742. 1)73 
1)02.012 
273.537 
241).  102 
57.  SOO 
131.102 
102.335 
0.5.  413 
3.5.  Oel.5 
7t».  075 
A-i.  7(1') 
:V2.7\7 


*«1.24.S.1»7 

24().S()1 
2r»."),02.S 
s7.2<Wj 
107.724 
lOS, 892 
ti.5.  3rl4 
^12.55(> 
70.9:11 
;i8.  :m 


?1. 220.290 
i*57.5:i9 
;io4.r>«>:i 
;io:{.4oo 
172. isi 
141. 02s 

iii.('»:k» 
8.1. 8.')0 
79. 492 
44.2o4 
:i7.7.AO 


KXPnirrs. 

Hrilish  Consul  (ieiieral  .\.  Murray,  of  Port  an  Priue-e*,  in  a  ri*]4ort  j)re*sente*il  to 
Parliament  in  .May.  1!)I0,  jjives  the  total  value's  eef  the  Haitien  expeirl  iraele  for  the 
ye*ars  1!»07.  1!)0,S,  and  l!)0!l  as  .SI4,;«0.S87,  .S17.:W!).240.  anel  .SI  l,00.S,4S:i,  rt*spe*e'live*ly. 
The*  figure's  feir  the  last  ye*ar  airrei*  with  the  state*me*nl  epf  United  Stale's  Minister  I'urniss. 


crsToMiioi  sK  I’our  at  I’UINi  k,  Haiti. 
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Thcro  arc  no  fi>;urc.<  available  of  exports  by  countries,  bnt  the  lollowini;  table, 
('oinpiled  iroin  reports  of  the  minister  of  linanee,  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export, 
by  (piatitities,  for  the  year  1!)0!(  and  the  two  prece(lin>;  years: 


liHHi-T 

I!)n7-S 

l!K)S-9 

Hotswav . 

. poumls.. 

1,30.  r*.3(i 

122.47:t 

Codiir  wood . 

. feet. . 

5o0,330 

423.  Of  H) 

424.  (KK) 

t'ac.vo . 

. poiiiuls. . 

4.  737 

o.8y.),o04 

4.  oil).  .401 

(-’olTop . 

. do _ 

5!rS24.S(>9 

fi3,S48.33.3 

4l.:i42..570 

I.ojiwtxxl . 

. <!o _ 

U4.4r)S.SSO 

S‘».  110,0S2 

7f».  .58.5.  SIO 

Lo^wootl  roor.< . 

. do _ 

44. 070.320 

21,013. SSO 

18.  4f*fi.270 

Cotton . 

. tio _ 

t..">(ll..i7S 

3. 3.S0,  S23 

3.01.5.072 

lioatskins . 

. do _ 

2SU.37l» 

201.  lOfl 

;127.  .S90 

Ifidi's . 

. do _ 

U0.7S() 

IfiO.  ♦18.5 

I  f  onov . 

. ptllons. . 

Hi.r.’k 

12o.0dfi 

04l.4:vi 

biuniim-viiii' . 

. ponntis. . 

0,303.900 

0. .505.017 
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Fustic  (vcllow  (Ivcwooil) . 

444. IKK) 

:is7..isn 

21fi,.5(K) 

Cottonsocil  . 

. mniKis. . 

7.i»oo.orii» 

.5. 4‘15. 15»> 

0,292.3(M» 

Oraii!.'!'  skins . 

. do _ 

40S.SO2 

540. 727 

4.51,597 

Copper . 

. <lo.... 

.•k5.(W7 

45.. 520 

20.21k 

Coconuts . 

. 'to  ... 

4.oSfi 

♦  .2,023 

12.  (W5 

The  followin';  table,  coni])ile<l  from  the  rei)orls  of  the  rnited  Stat<“s  Muri'an  of 
Statistics.  >;ives  for  Ihret*  years  (|uani  ities  and  values  of  the  ])rincipal  articles  of  imjiort 
into  the  I'nited  States  from  Haiti: 


1<K)7-.S  litOH-'t  lfH)!)-lU 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weifjht. 

Value. 

Weiitlit. 

Value. 

Logwood . 

. Ions. . 

13.010 

81-20.383 

0.'8^i4 

8fi8.  IfiO 

10.022 

S2(H)..544 

•  'acao . 

. pounds. . 

744. 5:« 

110.531 

1.070. 104 

5K).71.5 

570.  fifiO 

4 1 . 5  4  i 

Coltcc . 

. do... 

3.  *203,  oil 

lS1.2f»fi 

1 . 454. 380 

80. 0fi8 

3.240.080 

108.  ♦)♦)♦> 

L'jiton . 

. do... 

♦133. 1.50 

7.5. 043 

:is  1.040 

40.4(H> 

■So  1.002 

134.11k 

iliiics  and  skins . 

313,315 

112.58:1 

3t*(),  73.3 

1.47.  i:i5 

328.510 

129. 442 

70. 127 

.50, 527 

Iloncv . 

. gallons. . 

H.  S4:i 

2. 870 

0.003 

3.220 

lO.lMH 

3.0fi0 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrios  of  the  country  tire  nuiinly  ti<rricultunil,  tlic  ino.st 
iniporttmt  product  heinj;  coifee  of  an  cxctdlcnt  tpiiility. 

(’ticiio  i.s  tilso  ‘irown  (‘.xtcu.sivcly,  the  anuuiil  output  l)cin<i  c.sti- 
luatcd  !it  (),()()(),()()()  ])ouud.s.  Cotton  is  exported  in  increasinjr 
(piantities;  of  the  finide  jirowu  in  Iltiiti  the  fiber  is  not  so  loiij;  tis 
tlnit  of  the  rnited  Slates,  jtltl»on<;li  tliis  is  ti  condition  tlitit  could  he 
improved  t)V  proper  seed  selection  tind  cultivation.  Cheap  lands  tind 
chciip  hihor  niiike  this  hranch  of  indtistrv  tin  attnictive  itnd  reimi- 
nefittive  one,  iind  the  seventl  experiinentiil  phintations  spetik  most 
optimisticidly  of  the  future  of  this  industry.  Apiculture  is  another 
industry  which  had  its  inception  on  the  island  hut  a  few  years  a<io 
and  has  flourished  to  a  notable  de<;re(‘. 

'rh(*  culture  of  |)ite  (American  a<jave)  has  been  taken  up.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extendinjj,  and  the  manufacture  of  cijiars  and 
ci<rarettes  has  been  sncce.ssfnlly  en<;a<;ed  in. 

'I'he  soil  of  the  country  is  well  suited  for  tol)acco  <rrowin<i.  Only 
a  small  (piantity  of  this  article  is  raised.  how(“ver.  One  plantation, 
conducted  on  sciimtific  princi|)les,  is  prodncin<r  tobacco  of  a  line  <rrade. 
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THK  I’AX  AMKHU  AX  UXIOX. 


Till*  maiHil'jicturt*  of  shoes  witliiii  the  Repuhlie  has  naiehed  a  point 
wlu'ie  the  output  is  luairly  sulliei»‘nt  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  home 
maik(“t.  with  tlu*  residt  that  importations  of  foreign  shoes  liave 
almost  (“iitirely  ceased  witlnn  tin*  past  (d^lit  years. 

'I'lu'  mineral  resources  of  tin*  Repuhlie.  eonsistin<r  of  <:(»ld,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  j;ypsum, 
and  liuu'stone.  an*  as  yet  umh'vi'loped.  I{emains  of  an  ancient  <j[ohl 
nnne  have  na-eiitly  l)e(*n  discovered  near  Ouaiiamiuthe  on  tin*  Do¬ 
minican  frontier  and  iron  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  tin*  same 
locality,  while*  at  Fort  Dauphin  and  in  the  Linionadi*  district,  resjeee- 
tiv(*ly.  (h*posits  of  eopp(*r  and  iron  oxide  have  h(*(*n  diseov(*red.  Near 
L(*s  (’ahohas  <*onsid(*rahle  outcroppings  of  soft  coal  an*  r(*ported, 


WKliiinXO  DYKWOOI)  AT  COXAIVES. 


ami  at  ('amp  P(*rrin,  some  7  leaf^nes  iidand,  th(*re  is  a  coal  mine 
showin*:  numerous  rich  veins.  In  the  vicinity  of  daemel  th(*re  are 
e<»pp(*r  and  silver  deposits  which  have  never  been  worked,  and  at 
Tern*neuve.  distant  about  four  hours’  travel  from  (lonaives,  a  copper 
mim*  is  lM*in<i  worked  by  a  syndicate  of  Haitians. 

There  are  numerous  suj^ar  plantations  in  the  country,  hut  no 
refineries.  Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled.  Lojjwood  is  tlie 
most  important  of  tin*  many  valuable  woods  shipp(*d  from  the 
Repuhlie. 

LO(;\V( )( >1>:  The  hi^wond  tre(>  larnislied  dyes  to  tin*  .\7.tees.  and  it  held  hi<rh 
]>laee  ill  the  estimation  of  all  Eurojiean  dyers  from  the  date  of  its  (irsi  introduction  in 
Eurojie  until  the  discovery  of  the  analine  products,  since  when  logwood  has  found  a 
rival  in  the  chemically  produced  colorings. 

The  tree  is  native  in  the  countries  of  the  ('arihhean,  notahly  Honduras,  Haiti,  and 
Mexico,  the  finest  (ptality  coinin':  from  the  shores  of  ('amp<‘achy  Hay.  This  has  led 
to  its  .sometimes  Indno  called  t'amiieachy  wood. 
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I,(iy:\vo()(l  cairifs  tlic  im|)r(“ssivi-  hotaiiical  naiiif  IlniiiiitDii/lin-Citiiijtiarhiiiiiiiiii.  hiil 
is  cominiiiily  kiiuwn  Wy  llii-  Kiijilish  (lt“siy'iiatii)ii,  Imin  lli«‘  fai-t  tliat  llu-  trees  were 
iin|>iiri(‘(l  in  les:  torni. 

The  tree  has  a  eriiiiked.  delnrnied  stem,  and  efows  iniin  20  to  40  feet  liieli.  witli  eroiiked 
irreyoilar  hranehes  armed  witli  lonjj:  tliorns. 

The  leaves  are  pinnate;  the  llowers,  small  atid  ytdlowish.  ynowim;  in  loii"  (  lusters  at 
the  extremitic's  of  the  spinous  hranehes. 

'I'he  wood  is  of  firm  texture  and  red  color;  hence  the  tiame  hloodwood.  and  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  water. 

The  colorin'^  i>rinei|ile  of  logwood  is  an  organic  siihstanee  in  the  tindier  which 
contains  a  chemical  called  hicmatoxylin,  that  can  he  liherated  hy  fermentation. 

In  the  ])re])aratioti  of  the  wood  for  use.  the  trees  art*  cut  dowti.  the  hark  and  softer 
part  of  the  trunk  removed  and  tin*  heart  cut  into  d-fool  long  logs.  It  is  afterwards 
hewn  into  much  smaller  pieces,  and  ground  or  ras))ed  intochi])s. 

Tlu're  is  great  variation  in  the  (piality  of  logwood,  and  four  well-marked  varieties 
of  the  trees  an*  recognized  in  Honduras  with  three  in  .lamaica.  hesidi's  manv  inter- 
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mediary  sjx'cies.  rnfortunately.  the  woodsman  who  f(*lls  the  trees  has  no  guide 
whereby  he  may  distinguish  the  desirahle  wood  from  the  worthless. 

The  dye  ])rinci])le  is  only  found  in  the  inner  growth  of  the  h(*art  of  logwood,  and  the 
producer  only  discovers  that  one  tr(*e  is  re])lete  with  the  product,  while  another  con¬ 
tains  none,  after  he  has  gone  to  the  expense  and  labor  of  hewing  the  tn*e  and  clearing 
the  heart  of  its  outer  layer  of  newer  wood.  The  dilliculty  of  distinguishing  good  from 
had  logwood  chips  has  seriously  handicapj)ed  the  industry. 

The  chips  an*  moisteiu'd  with  water  and  s]>read  in  thin  layers  until  fermentation 
sets  up  whereby  the  luematoxylin  is  liherated.  When  exjxised  to  the  air  and  turned 
over  rep(*atedly  tin*  chi])s  gradually  become  coated  with  the  lu'illiant  metallic  gre(*n 
crystals  of  the  dye  princi])le.  Logwood  dyes  are  largely  used  in  calico  ju'ints  and  in 
coloring  wooh'ii  goods.  They  are  as  a  ruh*  used  in  comhinatioti  with  other  dyestuffs, 
in  order  to  gel  the  best  results.  Hlack,  blue,  luirjde.  and  green  are  the  jirincipal  colors 
produced,  with  all  inl(‘rmediate  shades.  I.ogwood  blacks  are  standards  in  print  works. 

••Mordanting'’  is  the  special  chemical  jn’ocess  by  which  logwood  dyes  are  fixed,  and 
this  means  they  are  combined  with  some  substance,  such  as  alum  or  co])i>eras.  which 
brings  about  a  twofold  attraction  of  tin*  oriranic  libers  and  the  coloring  malt(*r,  serves 
as  a  bond  of  union,  and  thus  ••biles"  in  the  color  to  the  cloth. 
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Tlic  live  lias  liccn  ns<“<l  in  makiiiir  ink.  and  to  sonic  extent  iiowdered  lo<;\voo(l  linds 
a  place  ainoiiLT  medical  |)reparatic>ns.  A  decoction  of  lii;;\vood  acts  as  a  jiowerinl 
astringent . 

.\s  already  hinted  the  industry  received  a  setback  with  the  discovery  of  the  analine 
dyes;  hiiw(‘vcr.  as  logwood  still  serves  a  very  special  purpose,  it  will  continue  to  he 
exported  in  considerahle  ipiantities.  The  hazard  of  the  husiiu'ss  is  <;reat.  hut  the 
rewards  are  coniinensnrate.  ami  if  some  sure  way  were  fouml  wher<‘hy  it  would  h(‘  easy 
to  tell  the  trees  that  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  Inematoxylin.  it  would  he  a 
Ion;;  step  on  the  road  of  economical  production.  Haiti  offers  attractive  opening's  in 
the  loy^wood  husiness.  The  industry  has  heen  one  of  the  mainstays  of  that  Uepuldic':j 
commerci-  for  years,  and  IttD.tMH)  f(“et  will  mi'asun*  the  annual  outimt  under  favorahle 
conditions.  Logwood  is  another  special  jrilt  from  the  X»“W  World  to  the  Old.  and 
although  not  ranking'  in  importance  with  certain  other  forest  productions,  yet  its 
jieculiar  uses  stamii  it  as  a  resource  of  value  in  those  countries  where  the  tree  is  found. 


U.VIIAVAY  STATION,  I'OUT  Af  I’UIXCK.  HAITI. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 


There  are  in  Haiti  aliout  !IS  kilometers  (til  miles)  of  railway  in  o])eration.  Conces¬ 
sions  have  hecui  fjranted  from  time*  to  tiim*  for  projects  which  jiromised  to  o])en  uj)  the 
fertih*  districts  of  the  Ki'pidilic  for  exploitation,  hut  until  the  latter  jiart  of  1!M()  little 
had  heen  ilone  to  carry  these  plans  into  execution. 

There  is  no  regular  .system  of  railroads,  hut  smeral  short  lines  servini;  particular 
liK'alities.  A  lim>  is  in  ojieration  at  jiresent  runnin<r  from  Cape  Haitien  to  (irand 
Uivien*,  a  clistance  of  ho  miles;  another  from  Port  an  Prince  to  Lake  Ktanir  Saumatre. 
118  miles,  ami  tin*  Port  an  Prince-Leof'anes  Railroad.  20  miles. 

In  -Viieust.  lOlt),  the  Presidcuit  of  the  He))uhlic  signed  the  contrai.O  with  the  Haitien 
Xational  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  hiiildin^  a  railway  which  is  to  traviTse  almost  the 
entire  country  from  north  to  south,  with  several  hranches  from  the  city  of  (ionaives 
in  the  northwest.  Accordiiijr  to  Hon.  Henry  W.  Furni.ss.  ITiited  States  minister,  the 
main  line  will  run  from  Port  an  Prince,  jia-ssinc  along  the  coast,  through  .\rcahaie,  to 
St.  -Marc,  -5:5  miles  distant,  then  following  up  tin*  irreat  valley  of  the  Artihonite  River 
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I  ir  aliinit  1 15  passiii).'  X'arcttc,  l,a  (  hain-llc,  Mirt“l)alai.-<.  Las  ('<ial»as,  and  Hinclio 

and  from  tliorc  rnnnini;  norihward,  passing  I’ionon,  Savanneilo,  Mahon,  and  (irand 
Riviere,  to  Cape  llaitien.  liie  principal  northern  seaport  of  Haiti,  205  miles  distant. 

Th(‘re  will  he  two  hranch  roads.  The  lotif'er  hraneh  will  he  from  the  seaport  of 
(Jonaives  eastward  to  llinche,  81  miles,  where  it  joins  the  main  line,  having'  passed 
thronoh  Knnery,  St.  Michel,  and  Mai.'^sade.  'I'he  other  hranch  will  he  northwartl 
from  (ionaives.  pa.ssino  tiros  Morne,  to  I’orl  de  I’aix,  a  northern  coast  city,  ahont  55 
miles  distant.  Tin*  entire  system  will  cover  an  extent  of  ahont  321  miles.  The  con¬ 
tracts  provide  that  the  railroad  shall  hav(“  first-cla.ss  modern  e(|nipment,  which  will 
he  purchased  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  tiatioe  of  the  new  lim'  will  he  42  inches,  and 
a  shipment  of  tl0-))onnd  rails  has  already  been  forwariled.  Tin*  contractors  reached 
the  island  (‘arly  in  Mill  and  active  construction  work  has  ])roi;ressed  sinct*  their 
arrival. 

The  railroad  will  pa.-^s  through  laryn*  stretches  of  plateaus  which,  without  culti\  ation. 
woidd  make  excellent  i;razino  lands,  the  orass  reachinj;  to  a  heijtht  of  more  than  5 
feet  and  in  the  dry  season  standini;  ])erfectly  <-ured.  It  will  also  irive  an  o|)portntiit\ 
for  the  development  of  considerahle  mineral  wealth  in  the  shape  of  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  (lioiute),  whi<'h  occurs  in  laroe  (piantilics  adjacent  to  the  railroad.  The  line  will 
also  pa.ss  throuydi  forests  containins;  larire  (piantities  of  logwood,  cedar,  mahotrany,  and 
other  hardwoods,  which  heretofore  it  has  hemi  impossihh*  to  market,  whih*  immense 
stands  of  ])ine  timber  occur  on  the  ri<lj;es  of  the  mountains  at  tin*  base  of  which  the 
railroad  w  ill  |)ass. 

The  (iovernment  has  also  irranted  to  the  .sune  .\merican  syndicate  a  plantation 
conce.ssion,  which  has  for  its  object  the  cultun*  and  exportation  of  bananas  and  other 
tro|)ical  fruits.  Provision  has  also  h(*en  made  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cacao, 
rnhher,  etc. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  a  new  railroad  from  J.eoiianes  to  Anx  ('ayes,  in 
tin*  south(*rn  part  of  the  Reptd)lic.  The  line  will  ])ass  through  Leoganes.  (irand 
(loave.  Petit  (ioave,  Miragoam*,  Acpiin,  St.  Louis,  and  Cavaillon,  to  Les  ('ayes,  a 
distance  of  Kid  kilometers  ( Idd  miles).  Mranch  lines  can  he  built  to  Port  au  Prince, 
.lacmel,  Asile.  Anse  a  \'eau,  ,Ieremie,  and  Port  Saint. 

Another  concession  has  been  granted  anil  work  is  .-ioon  to  he  started  on  an  electric 
line  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Petionville,  through  the  towns  of  Lalue  and  Ifonrhon. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Haiti  the  Artihonite,  the  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the 
(irande  Anse  are  the  most  important.  The  .\rtihonite,  the  largest  stream  on  the  island, 
is  navigable  for  .some  100  miles.  The  other  rivers,  owing  to  their  .swift  currents,  are 
not  navigable.  Lake  Etang  Satimatre,  22  miles  long  and  (iO  miles  wide,  is  the  largest 
of  the  lakes  and  is  navigable. 

THE  PRESS  OF  HAITI. 

Mefore  the  foundation  of  the  independent  government  a  newspaper,  the  (iazette 
(in  Pap,  had  been  established  in  thi?  colony  settled  in  Haiti,  but  the  record  is  not 
I'lear  as  to  what  was  the  date  of  the  first  issue,  or  in  fact  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
]irinting  i)re.ss  on  the  island  called  Santo  Domingo.  Hispaniola.  Shortly  after  inde- 
jiendence  was  proclaimed,  the  (lazette  iiolitiipie  et  commerciale  d'Haiti  made  its 
first  ai>i)earance  on  November  13,  1804,  and  contained  as  its  chief  reading  material 
till*  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  Emjieror  De.s.salines.  Many  other  short-lived  j)apers 
were  issued  between  that  date  and  1820,  most  of  them  in  Port  au  Prince,  but  in  1819 
one  periodical  was  founded  in  Aux  Paves.  An  otlicial  paper,  the  Telegraphe,  with 
the  first  number  on  .lanuary  12,  1818,  displaced  many  of  them,  and  had  a  continuous 
existence  of  more  than  40  years.  About  the  same  time  another  paper,  the  Eetiille  du 
( 'ommerce-Petites  Affiches  et  Annonces  du  Port-au-Prince,  appeared  and  had  a  life 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  The  list  of  news])apers  juiblished  during  the  middle  of 
the  century  is  a  long  one,  but  to-day  oidy  one  survives,  Le  Monitenr,  now  the 
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otlieial  orpin  of  the  Uojuililio  of  Haiti,  Out  with  llu*  .same  name  it  wa.s  e.stahlished  in 
1845.  and  i.s  therefore  in  its  titith  year.  Papers  have  bi‘en  i.ssued  from  Cape  Haitien, 
Jeremie,  Jaemel,  Port  de  Paix,  and  (ionaive.s.  Sinee  the  openimj;  of  the  eahle  (Port  an 
Prince,  Dec.  30,  ISOOi  the  lati'st  news  of  the  outside  world  has  been  regularly  pub¬ 
lished. 

Port  au  Prince  is  tin*  center  of  newsjiajier  life  in  the  llejniblic,  and  being  the  capital, 
jiractieally  all  news  of  a  political,  social,  and  liti'rary  character  circulates  from  there 
into  the  reading  portions  of  the  country.  The  newsjiapers  of  that  city  are  small  in 
size,  resembling  French  rather  than  Spanish  sheets  as  a  rule.  They  measure  on  an 
average  13  by  20  inches,  but  l.e  Monitimr  is  still  smaller.  The  unotlicial  dailies  have 
only  4  pages  of  four  columns  each,  but  the  (ioviunment  jiaper  ranges  np  to  S  and  12 
l>ages.  according  to  the  amount  of  material  for  publication.  Advert i.semeiits  very 
rarely  ap]»car  on  the  front  page,  that  being  re.served  for  cable  and  telegraphic  news, 
and  for  leading  articles  on  various  subjects.  The  last  page,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  ailvertisements.  Illustrations,  excepting  as  offered  in  the  adver- 
ti.seinciits  themselves,  arc  ab.sent.  Th(‘  rates  for  advertising  matter  are  not  given,  and 
dejiciid  upon  negotiation  with  the  managi'r  for  arrangement  in  jiarticular  cas(‘s. 


I londuias,  tJi('  thinl  larjrc'st  of  tho  ('(Mitral  AnuMican  l{(‘])ul)li(s. 
lias  an  ariMi  of  4(),2r)()  s<niai(“  miles,  with  a  |)o|)iilation  (I'.tlO)  of  o.Af.- 
f4(),  or  12  |)(M'  s(|uar(‘  miU'. 

The  territory  of  the  Hepiihlie  is  mouiitaiiioiis  throu^hoiit .  and  it- 
s(Mnhles  that  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  similar  diversity  of  climate*,  soil, 
and  iirodnets.  Its  lar*:!*  and  fertile  )dat(*ans  and  valleys,  amoiifr  tlu'iii 
the  plain  of  ('omayajina,  40  mill's  in  lenjrth,  produce  nearly  all  tin* 
tro|)ieal  crops  and  offer  ('xeelh'iit  iiasturajxi*  for  nmnerons  herds  of 
cattle.  The  forests  contain  s('veral  vari('tii*s  of  eahini't  and  otlu'r 
woods,  of  which  mahoirany  is  the  most  inpiortant.  Bananas  are  tin* 

principal  aitiele  of  ('xport,  while  collei*, 
eoeomits,  riihlx'r,  indiyo,  eatt  le,  hiih's,  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  and  othei-  mineral  jiroducts 
are  shi|)ped.  Honduras  is  tin*  country  of 
till*  sarsaparilla,  of  which  consiih'iahle 
(piantitii's  an*  annnally  I'xported  to  tlie 
rnited  States. 

When  llondiiras  si'ceded  fi'oiii  tin*  (’(*n- 
tral  American  federation.it  adopted  the 
unitary,  ri'jmhlican  form  of  >rovei  iinn'iit . 
till*  constitution  I'xpressly  piovidiny,  how- 
i'V('r,  that  tin*  said  instrumi'iit  shall  not 

COAT  or  AUMS  OF  IIONIM  U.\S.  ii-  .  •  • 

har  the  Ri'puhhc  iroin  aejam  hi'comnic:  a 
State  of  the  lederation,  and  that  the  constitution  may  at  any  tiim*. 
for  that  purpose,  he  aholislu'd  or  anu'mh'd  hv  Con<fi('ss. 

'I'lie  usual  diA'ision  of  the  (lovi'innient  into  h'^islative,  ('xecutiA'e, 
and  judicial  hranchi's  is  retained.  The  (’on<:iTss  is  composed  of  only 
one  hraneli,  called  the  ('liamher  of  l)('ptitii*s,  consistin<:  of  42  memlx'is, 
electi'd  by  diri'ct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  the  rat('  of  1  di'inity 
for  every  Kl.OttO  inhabitants,  the  ('hamber  beiti<;  reni'wed  by  halves 
every  two  years.  An  ('ipial  number  of  substitute's  are  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  deputii's,  to  take  their  place's  whenever  nece'ssarv. 
All  citizens  over  21  years  of  a<;(*.  or  over  IS  years  of  a<;(*  if  married, 
iind  who  can  read  and  write,  are  not  only  entitled  but  are  eoinjeelleel 
to  vote*.  Conjiie'ss  mi*ets  iinnmdly  at  the  capital,  Te'<:uci<:alpa.  on 
the  1st  day  of  danuary  for  ei  ])e*riod  of  (it)  days,  which  may  be*  exti'iide'd 
40  days  at  its  discretion  or  that  of  the  Pre'side'iit  of  the*  Republic. 
The  latter  may  also  conve'ue  ('on<;re'ss  in  e'xtraordinarv  se'ssion. 
'I'lire'e  de'siffiiados  are  I'lecte'd  by  ('oti<:re'ss  to  take  the  jelace  of  the* 
Bri'sident  or  vice  pri'sident  in  ease  of  their  eh'ath  or  disability. 
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Tile  PrcsidiMit  and  vice  picsicU'iit  are  (doctcd  l)y  din*ct  vole  for  a 
tt'i  in  of  four  vaars,  and  may  not  lx*  r(‘(‘l(‘ct('d  for  tin*  next  consecu¬ 
tive  teiun.  The  President  is  assist(‘d  hy  a  cahiiu't  of  iiv(‘  ministers, 
who  are  ai)|)()inted  hy  him  Imt  res|)onsil)le  also  to  Conyrt'ss.  Ih* 
r(>c(‘ives  an  annual  salary,  with  allowances,  amounting  to  42.()()(t  pesos 
(SlP.soo).  The  Provisional  Presidemt  and  cahinet  are  as  follows: 

Provisional  Presidemt:  Dr.  Prancisco  Beutrand.  (Imiuyurated 
.March  2s.  1911.) 

Minister  of  Koreiou  Kelations.  Government  and  .lustice:  Dr.  Fausto 
1  )avila. 

Ministei’ of  M'ar:  Gen.  Hafaed  Lopez  Gutierrez. 

Minister  of  tin*  Treasury  and  Public  ('rc'dit:  Sr.  Santos  Soto. 

.Ministeu-  of  Foimmto  (Promotion),  Pid)lic  Woiks  and  Agriculture: 
Gem.  Maximo  B.  Rosales. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction:  Sr.  .lose  Maiia  Ochoa  Velasepu'Z. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  .Justice  (Ministerio  de  Relaciones 
Kxte'iioies,  Goheiiunddn  y  .lusticia)  has  under 
its  charyc  nil  matters  jxutaininy  to  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  through  the  diplomatic 
and  consulai'  corps,  and  the  settleimmt  of  in¬ 
ternational  houmlaiies.  The  various  D(‘|)art- 
immts  ami  municipalities  of  the  Re])ul)lic  ar(‘ 
umh'r  its  sujx'rvision,  as  ait'  also  the  ])olice 
foices  and  |)enal  institutions,  and  all  matters 
pt'i'tainino  to  the  public  health,  all  hos])itals 
and  asylums,  and  chaiitahle  institutions.  The 
civil  register,  national  statistical  bureau  and 
national  archives  are  likewise  undei'  this  de- 
partiiK'nt,  as  well  as  the  National  Printing  OHice  and  Bindery.  It 
administt'is  justice  through  tlie  su|)reme  court  and  minor  courts,  and 
rt'oulates  foit'ion  and  national  corpoiations. 

The  Dt'partment  of  M’ai'  (Ministerio  ileGuerra)  is  entrusted  with  the 
delVnse  of  the  country,  the  trainin';  of  tlie  re<;ular  army  and  conscripts, 
and  the  care  of  the  revenue  cutter,  coast,  and  li<;hthouse  service.  The 
military  school  at  the  capital  and  those  at  Amapala  and  San  Pedro 
Sula  are  also  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  (Ministerio  de 
Hacienda  y  ('redito  Publico)  controls  the  administration  of  the  national 
linances,  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget,  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  tin*  compilation  of  commerical  statistics.  It  also 
has  chai'oe  of  the  custondiouses,  internal  revenue  ollices,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  alcohol,  licpiors,  and  ‘;un])owder,  and  the  register  of 
real-estate  titles,  mort<;aoes,  and  deeds. 

The  De])artment  of  Promotion,  Public  Works,  and  A<rriculture  (Mi¬ 
nisterio  de  Fomeulo,  Obras  Pilblicasy  A<;iicultura)  is  chai<;ed  with  the 
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promotion  of  industriosaiul  aoricultuiv.  the  dovelopmcnt  of  tluMiat  ural 
lesourcos  of  the  counti  v.  and  tlu*  fonstruction  and  prosorvation  of  pub¬ 
lic  buihlinos,  roads,  and  bridges.  Tliroiioh  its  nunuMous  sections  it  lias 
ebaroc  of  jiost  olliccs.  the  national  telegraph  and  teh'phone  lines,  rail¬ 
ways  and  waterways,  roads  and  bridges,  irrigation  and  water  sujiply. 
agricultural  matters,  forests,  mines  and  miniMals.  and  the  regulation 
and  ins])ectionof  cor|)orat ions  and  iiulustrial  establishments.  The  sale 
and  distribution  of  public  lands,  colonization  and  immigration  mat- 
t(“rs.  agricult  ural  schools  and  agronomic  stations,  t  he  national  indust  rial 
establisliments;  the  electric-lighting  jilaiit  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  the 
national  lithograjihic  establishment  ai(“  also  under  this  deiiartment. 

The  Department  id'  Public  Instruction  (Ministiuio  de  Instruccidn 
Public  a)  cnforciN  tin*  laws  ridating  to  |)ubhc  I'ducation.  sujK'rvises 


the  elementary  |)ubhc  schools  maintaini'd  by  the  munici])ahties,  as 
well  as  the  normal  schoids.  national  institute,  and  scluxd  of  commerce, 
and  has  chargi*  of  the  national  library. 

Till*  supreme  court,  the  highest  tiibunal  of  justice  in  the  country, 
is  com])osed  of  livi'  justici's  elected  by  jiopular  voti'  for  four  yi'ars. 
The  judges  of  municijial  courts  are  ajijiointed  by  the  supreme  court, 
while  jiisticivs  id’  the  jieaci*  are  elected  by  ])0])ulai-  vote. 

'Phe  standing  army  numbers  about  2.()()()  and  tin*  resei  ve  bas  .a4.()()0 
ollicers  and  imui.  military  siuvice  being  coupuilsorv.  Then'  is  no  navy, 
but  two  small  vi'ssels  id’  12  and  lOS  tons  bunh'n  serve  as  revenue  cut¬ 
ters  and  do  jiatrol  duty  on  the  coasts. 

'Phere  are  2(14  jiost  odices  in  the  Kejmblii'.  which  handled  a  foreign 
business  in  IhlO  amounting  to  o3S,.^,S2  jiieces.  and  of  domestic.  .a42.3()o 
jiieces.  The  number  id'  packages  received  by  |)arcels  post  in  the  same 
year  was  7,(to2.  A  parcels-post  convention  with  Chile  was  celebrated 
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on  April  1.  1910.  Tlu*  Kepuhlic  has  like  cojivi'iitioiis  alsd  with  tho, 
i  rniti'd  Slates,  (lirat  Britain,  France,  and  Mt'xien. 

Tliere  are  alxnit  3.220  miles  of  telej^raph  lines,  with  22()  ofliees,  0.5 
miles  of  new  line  havinfj  been  hiiilt  in  1010.  The  numher  of  messaftes 
transmitted  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  SS.5,000.  The  tele])hone 
companies  operate  100  miles  of  line  and  Oo  stati<»ns  in  the  ea])ital  and 
»»ther  towns. 

The  Kepuhlie  is  divided  politically  into  17  l)(‘partments  and  1 
I  Territory,  which  are  aj'ain  divided  into  districts.  Tlie  administration 

I  of  each  l)e])artment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  appoint(‘d  hy  the 

I  President.  Mimici])al  councils  are  elected  hy  a  direct  vote  of  the 

I  |)eoj)le. 


SKW  IJUIDCE  COXSECTIN'C.  TECCCICAI.l'A  AND  COMEYA(;l  ELA. 

Virtually  one  city,  although  governed  as  separate  nmnicipalities.  Bridge  made  of  stone,  costing  IW.itl.’) 
pesos,  and  called  I’uente  Mallal. 

HONDURAS  IN  1910. 

After  a  period  of  political  unrest  in  the  early  jtart  of  the  year,  (len. 
Miguel  Diivila,  who  had  been  the  constitutional  President  since  IhOS, 
resigned,  and  on  March  2S,  Bill,  was  succeeded  hy  the  Provisional 
President,  Dr.  P'rancisco  Bertrand.  Gen.  Davila,  uj)  to  the  time  of 
his  resignation,  had  jtensisted  in  his  jtolicy  of  encouraging  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  jtuhlic-schotd  system  of  the  countiy,  and  had  seen  the 
foreign  commerce  enter  ujton  a  healthy  increase  over  that  of  BMH). 
Dr.  Bertrand  took  his  office  with  the  liope  of  advancing  the  con¬ 
stitutional  interests  and  influences  of  the  Ke])uhlic. 
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Nfirdtiatidiis  \\(M(“  (•(»]i(luct(‘(l  (liiliuj'  the*  voar  with  llu*  Depart  incut 
of  State'  of  the  ruited  States  for  the  eouversioii  of  tin*  foreiou  delit  of 
the  nation,  and  e'arly  in  101 1  a  <‘onv('nlion  jirovidin*:  for  tliat  ('iid  was 
signed  in  Wasliin*;ton  l)v  the  special  eoininissioner  from  Honduras  and 
Secretary  of  State*  Kneix.  Tlie*  revenue  anel  exjienelitme  eif  tlie*  lie'- 
puhlie- we'ie idienit  eepial.  In  Kehruarv.  1010,  the  mint  eif  llenieluras  was 
eipe'iie'el  fe»r  the  lirst  time  in  twe»  years,  anel  silver  anel  e'e>])|)er  e'etins  were 
preieliie'e'el  te»  re'])lae'e'  tlmse  that  had  elisa])|)eareel  fremi  eire-ulatiem. 

Keueion  e-eunmere'e  slmweel  a  f'ain.  heith  impeirts  anel  e'xjien  ts  ine'rea.s- 
ino  al)e>ve*theli"iire*sfe)r  1000,  hut  the  relative  jieisitiemwasneit  ehanf'eel, 
the  impeerts  he'iuf'  as  hefeire,  Greater  than  the  expetrts.  ('etrn,  which 
e»e-eupie's  the  lirst  place  amemo  the  afirie-ultural  jirenluets  anel  meets 
the  wants  ed'  the  pe'eiple,  elex's  }ve>t  sheiw  in  the*  e'Xjieirts.  Dnfeu  tunate'ly 
the  syste'in  eif  eultivatiem  is  still  in  a  jnimitive  eeuulitiein,  but  with  the 
intreieliu'tiem  eif  nmelern  metlmels  the  ])ee)ple  eoulel  jireieluee  in  far 
oreater  abunelanee,  feir  the  .soil  e>f  the  eeiuntrv  ought  te>  make  it  eme  eif 
the  great  eeirn-jireielueing  republics  of  America. 

A  se'jiarate  department  of  the  (lovernment,  with  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  at  its  beael,  has  charge  of  eelueational  matters  in  the  Kepublie. 
The  jirimarv  se-lmeds  in  1010  numbered  070,  with  20,So7  matrieulants. 
Xormal  schools  for  both  sexes,  a  law  school,  a  national  institute,  and 
seboed  of  commerce  are  also  maintained.  The  (lovernment  sends 
each  year  a  number  of  .selndars  to  the  Tnited  States,  Mexico,  and 
Europe  to  gain  jirolieieney  in  various  jirofe.ssions.  It  has  also  sul)- 
scribed  to  the  establishment  (d'  the  Pedagogical  Institute  id'  (Vntral 
Am('ri<*a  in  ('osta  Rica. 

FINANCE. 


In  a  ines-iafie  from  Pre.^klent  .Mifiuol  R.  llavilu  delivered  to  the  National  Congres'^ 
on  .Jaiuiary  1,  JOll,  it  is  stated  that  the  gross  revenues  for  the  fiseal  year  ending  August 
1,  1910,  were  4,149,082  jx'sos  silver,  atid  that  the  exjtenditures  (jf  the  tloverninent  for 
the  ■■iaine  periial  were  :i,80,'l,433  jte.sos.  The.se  figures  wt)uld  show  a  surplus  of  345,04!) 
pesos,  hut  that  from  the  receijtts  the  President  deditcts  482,181  pesos,  costs  of  collect¬ 
ing  revenue,  thereby  reducing  receipts  to  3,(i()(i.901  jte.sos.  On  this  basis  he  states  that 
there  was  a  deficit  of  130.532  pesos  silver. 

The  official  gazette  publishes  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  standj)oint  as  follows: 


Ririnuis,  IH09-10. 

I’esos  silver. 


Customs  (lulies .  l.tiOO.Sls 

I.i<luor  taxes .  1.1(00.2711 

t’owUer  taxes .  31.070 

Tobarx'o  taxes .  57.. 570 

.stamped  palter  taxes .  443.004 

Cattle  exportation .  17.S03 

I'roduee  exportation .  112.  son 

Banana  exportation .  97.MiO 

I'ublic  lanils .  5,013 

Two  per  cent  for  iiensions .  0,070 

(iovernment  t’rintint;  Otlice .  0,777 

Cattle .  35.294 

I’roperty  resislration .  10.024 

.Sundry  receipts .  117. 43H 


Total .  4.149.07S 


KliundUnres,  HHJH  10. 

I’esos  silver. 


Customs  expenses .  25.402 

Liquor  taxes .  401. 31S 

I'owder  taxes .  22.112 

Stamped  paper  taxes .  27.700 

Sundry  exjtenses .  3.984 

Department  of  interior .  012. 101 

Department  of  justice .  140.9S1 

Deparltnent  of  foreign  alfairs .  149, 735 

Department  of  public  instruction .  200.37.8 

Department  of  agriculture .  34,207 

Department  of  commerce .  .520, 719 

Department  of  war .  1 , 492.  .893 

Departtnent  of  treasury .  290,  .533 


Total .  3.992.023 


From  this  stalemoni  it  would  ajipt'ar  dial  there  was  a  surplus  of  Loti, 445  pesos  silver. 
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IIKDT. 

In  his  incssa^c  atxivn  referred  to  President  l>avila  gives  the  following  as  a  siattniienl 
of  the  internal  debt : 

IVsos  silv»*r. 

Debt  on  Atig.  I.  Mtit't .  t.  I»l!l,  2o2.  ri 

Xew  obligatirnis . .  3!Hi.  1 10.  oO 


bflo,  303.  21 

Payments .  3lil.  0!»2.  T1 

Debt  on  Aug.  1.  litlO .  b  0.53.  370.  47 

The  ftireign  debts  of  Honduras,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  and  has  h(‘en  in  dis])nt(‘. 
amounts  to  about  €23.000,IK)t)  and  is  rei)n‘.'<ented  by  the  following  obligations  as 
shown  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Contieil  of  the  ( 'orporatioti  t>f 
Foreign  Rondholders: 

I’resciit  amount. 


Fiv(‘  per  cent  loan  of  1X07 .  £78,  XOO 

Interest  (Oet.,  1872,  to  Oet.,  1010) .  140,720 

-  £228.  ,520 

Ten  per  cent  loan  of  181)7 .  000.  700 

Interest  (.Jiilv,  1872,  to  .Jnlv,  lOlOi .  3,  422.  tiOO 

-  4.323.31)0 

Six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  loan  of  18(i0 .  2.  170.  .570 

Interest  (Mar.,  1873,  to  Sept.,  1010) .  .5,441.42) 

7.1)17.00.5 

Ten  per  cent  loan  of  1870 .  2.  242.  .500 

Interest  (Jnlv,  1872,  to  Jnlv,  1010) .  8.  .521..5(K) 

-  10.704,000 

Total .  £22,033,875 


For  a  numher  of  years  efforts  were  made  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  between  the 
foreign  bondholders  and  the  (iovernment.  These  efforts  resulted,  until  recently,  in 
failure. 

In  1003  and  1004  Dr.  Angel  Ugarte  was  sent  to  London  with  power  to  arrange  for  a 
settlement.  Dr.  Ugarte’s  propo.sals  were  rejected  hy  the  foreign  bondholders. 

In  February,  1008,  President  Davila  again  opened  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
bondholders  for  a  settlement.  These  negotiations,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  been 
continued  ever  since. 

Early  in  1000  a  proposition  for  settlement  was  submitted  by  the  council  of  b)r(‘ign 
■bondholders  and  this  jtroposition  was  approved  in  March  by  President  Davila.  It 
failed,  however,  to  secure  the  apjtroval  of  the  Government  of  the  Lbiited  States.  The 
propo.-<al  submitted  by  Mes.srs.  J.  P.  Morgan  ti  Go.,  of  New  York,  early  in  1000,  offering 
to  ))urcha.«e  the  debt,  under  certain  conditions,  was  accei)ted  by  the  bondholders 
and  on  August  5  of  that  year  the  bondholders’  council  issued  a  notice  inviting  de])osit 
of  bonds. 

A  convention  was  signed  in  \\'a.«hington  on  Janitary  10,  1011,  by  Secretary  Knox 
oti  behalf  of  the  United  Stales  and  Sr.  Don  Juan  E.  Paredes  on  behalf  of  Honduras. 
This  convention  was  signed  ad  referendum  and  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  final 
agreement  will  Im*  IxOween  the  Honduran  Government  and  the  banking  company 
or  its  agents. 

The  proposal  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  as  published  in  Honduras,  and  stated 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Honduran  Government,  i)rovides  for  the  issue  of  a  loan 
of  .S7,0(M),(K)0  gold  at  5  jier  cent,  to  be  api)lied  as  follows: 


To  the  foreign  bondholders .  .83.  (MM).  (KM) 

Ileconsiruclion  of  the  Puerto  ( 'ortez-Pimienla  U.  K .  1.3(M).  OIM) 


‘  (if  ilu-  (Iclit  will  ri‘(|uin‘  an  annual  paynicnl  nf  l.45().(MM)  jies 
(‘St,  I  jx'r  <a*nl  of  amort i/.at inn  and  as  other  expenses  of  the  loan 
to  be  seeureil  by  the  eitstoin  revenues  of  Hotiduras. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


The  total  foreiirti  eoinineree  for  the  fiscal  year  etiditi"  July  Jl.  I!M0,  ainoutited  to 
l;l,!t7S,2-l  1  pesos  silver,  of  which  7.548,541  jiesos  was  imports  atid  (i,429,7(K(  p(‘?os 


AMAl’AL.V.  IIOXDI  KAS. 


The  most  important  shippint;  point  on  the  south  coast  of  llomluras. 


exports.  For  the  precediti"  year  the  figures  were:  Imports,  (i, 84 1,1 15  pesos;  exports, 
5,275,094  pesos;  total,  12,110,209  pesos.  This  represetits  ati  increase  for  the  year  of 
707,420  pesos  in  imports  and  l,154,00(i  pesos  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  1,802,082: 
pesos  silver. 

The  gold  jtremium  fluctuates  bitt  is  here  taken  at  150,  i.  e.,  2.50  pesos  silver  =  $1 
gold. 

On  this  basis  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  in  I'nited  States  gold  was:  Imports, 
$3,019,410.40;  exports,  $2,571,910.00;  total,  $5,591,332.40. 
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IMl’OKTS. 

The  imports  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  hy  eoiintries  was: 


I'.toT-s  mos-tt 


fiiitcd  States .  Sl.sTs.tm.tio  $1.7t)y.3.>l.  12  ?2, 0,Vi..V22. 24 

fnited  Kincdoni .  447.974. 23  :t4S, .'jtl'J.  5.S  424,(177.411 

(iermany .  24s,t>51.tit  233.,')14.62  2s4,3S7.2S 

France. .' .  ;i7,.W(.s2  H4,h',i1.4.s  li)l,7'20.2t) 

Central  .\tnerica .  ln4.tKl,5.S7  ,il.'22(l.(1S  (17. 947.32 

Spain .  27.ti43.0s  30.7M.34  ls.S((tl.54 

Belttium .  3,,')31.30  ti.sOl.OO  17.4!(s.ss 

Cuba .  S,‘)1.;V,I  4.SS7.(K)  13,3,52.ti4 

Italy .  l,i,03.s.40  13.5ew.t>4  U,32,s.SO 

.Me.\ico .  l.U',l.2s  3.240.70  0,927. OS 

.Japan .  .‘ita.  si  3,072. 4S 

Switzerland .  l.O.'il.l.i  124.00  2.4as.40 

Netherlands .  30S.02  24.(HI  1.340.00 

China .  1.170, 2.s  3.707.  .55  1.137.  Ss 

.\ustria-IlunKary .  345.00  170.75  ',Hi.s.,s4 

Other  countries .  1,205.00  1.30:1.21  1, .500. 10 


Total .  2,  s;iO.  033.  S4  2,  .5sl ,  .552.  S4  3,  Ol'1. 410.  40 


Note.— I'.HIs  and  1010  s'old  premiuni.  1.50:  lOOti  premium,  10,5.  Comparisons  therefore  Indween  thi‘  dif¬ 
ferent  columns  can  not  lie  exact. 


Countries. 


According  to  a  sjtccial  rejtort  forwarded  to  the  Pan  Aincricati  I’nioti  hy  Sr.  Dcpii  S. 
Vargas,  director  of  the  central  office  of  accounts  at  Tcgncigaljta,  the  followitig  taldo 
shows  the  iin])orts  itito  Honduras,  by  cotititries,  for  10  months  frotn  ,Iatmary  to  Octolx-r, 
1010,  iticliisive.  The  values  are  givcti  in  I'tiited  States  gold  (pretnium,  hoOi: 


liiifxirti  Ja)iii(V'it-Ocln})( i\  V.Ho. 


.S|,. 53 1,201  ,S2 

SI  (r>7  o.s 

United  Kingdotn . 

314,401.22 

Netherlands . 

004.  00 

(iertnativ . 

220,  338.  30 

Portugal . 

488.  31) 

France . 

83,421.41 

Switzerland . 

:108.  47 

Salvador . 

_  27.  078.  77 

Sweden . 

208.  78 

10  3 It)  09 

lof)  r)4 

Spain . 

_  11,007.44 

Uanada . 

1.54.  78 

13  810  91 

Belirium . 

_  ll,.5()0.  10 

( 'uba . 

120.  00 

Italv . 

0,518.41 

Norway . 

104.  04 

_  7,  .507.  10 

153.94 

-Mexico . 

.\ustria-Hungarv . 

3.  004.  30 
-  2, 845.  25 

Total . 

..  2,200,432.10 

Denmark . 

1,113.40 

The  report  gives  the  value  of  the  leading  articles  imported  into  Honduras  during 
the  first  10  months  of  the  year  1010,  as  follotvs: 


Imports  Januanj-Odobtr ,  lUlO. 


Textiles  and  manufactures: 

Printed  cotton  giaxls .  $142,  002.  71 

(Cottons,  bleached .  138.  208.  70 

Drills  of  cotton .  130.979.70 

Uotton  underwear .  bO,  498.  78 

Yarns  and  threads .  35.  529.  38 

Blankets  of  cotton .  20,  518.  (>3 

Handkerchiefs  and  towels  of  cotton .  17.  098.  10 
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T(‘xi ill's  and  iiiaiuilacnirt's  (  imlimn'il. 

( 'assiincri's .  odd.  (M 

Knilli'il  miiiils .  lo,  o71.  7d 

Sliiriiii'js .  12.  (Mo.  do 

I’l'ivali's .  12.  !»!ld.  Is 

Muslins .  1(1.  2!»d.  Id 

l.ai  i's .  I(t.  I!»d.  M 

( lllii'i-  ii'Xiilcs  mil  spi'i'ially  nn'iitiniii'il .  12.  d()(i.  !t4 

.Miini'Tilai  v  snlistanci's: 

Snirnr .  77.  dIO.  Is 

lOci' .  dd,  (MM.Sit 

Mi'ats  anil  ini-at  iirmlni'ts .  2(1.  (MI7.  d2 

laiimns  anil  liranilii's .  20.  ()2l.d7 

I'liinr .  N.  Old.  OS 

Mi'i  r .  12.  Idd.  7(i 

( 'iinl'i'rtiimi'l-y .  II.  dOS.  71 

W'ini' .  10.  ()7S.  dO 

Inm  anil  sii'i'l : 

Win'  anil  win'  oau/.v .  2(i,  42-1.  (id 

.\'_'iirnlliiral  iinpli'ini'iits .  10.  .S7d.  2s 

Tik.Is .  Id.  d7S.  70 

Iron  anil  sti'i'l  in  bars  ami  .slmi'ls .  II.  dOO.  24 

I’api'r: 

( 'iiiari'llo  jiapi'r .  I(i.  2S4.  10 

Writing  pajii'r .  10.  107.40 

Macliini'i'y  anil  iinpli'ini'iits: 

Si'wins;  niarhini's.  i'(r..  ami  acci'ssnrii's .  dS.  dS2.  iM 

Marhini'ry  for  iniliistrial  jmrposi's .  IS.  400.  dS 

Kli'i'trii'al  inarliini'ry,  i'(i' .  17.  0(M).  12 

Misri'llaiu'ous: 

■Mi'ilirint's  anil  i)harmai't'iiliral  iiroilui'ts .  87.  ()4d.  48 

Shoos  anil  hoots .  71,  (id8.  8d 

Oynamito .  23,  IdO.  Od 

Canilles .  ]7,08(i.  dd 

IVtroloiiin .  Id,  d28.  37 

l•'urnituro  of  wooil  anil  rattan .  1 1,  17d.  20 

EXI’OKTS. 

Tlip  exports  for  the  last  two  lisi'al  yi'ars,  hy  countries,  were: 

(IV.sos,  silver.) 

C’otnilries.  lOUS-'t  IHin-lO 

fniteii  States .  4.Siil..TiW  ;  .5,ii:t7,.v2,s 

liermany .  litl).  2.'il)  ! 

I'niteil  kitif’iluiii .  12.">.  .Vst  !  IJ.'i.  2l)s 

Knuiee .  ;t.7.s:t  !  S.  lii.') 

Spain .  .5.'2.Tlt  il.9Sll 

Mexico .  2.  .>■111 

Ciilia .  2.11911 

ItelKiinn . .  I.S2I 

Ontral  .\merii'a .  S7.9.57  i  '241. 2:t.') 

.Ml  otlier  eoiintries .  7112  1.421 

275,  Itii4 


Total 


li.  429.  7'.HI 
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The  fdllowiiii;  table  sluiws  lor  the  two  last  fiscal  years  values  of  the  leading  articles 


cx]iorte(l  from  Iloiuluras: 


(I’esos,  silver. I 


Mineral  prodnets: 

(lold  and  silver  evatndes 

(iold .  . 

(iold  and  .silver  ore . 

Silver . 

Iron  ore . 

Vegelalile  prodnets: 

Hananas . 

Coeonuts . 

Coltee . 

Unldier . 

Mahogany . 

Sarsaparilla . 

('al)inet  woods . 

Cedar . 

Kiee . 

Indigo . 

Animal  prodnets: 

Hides . 

Cattle . 

Deerskins . 

•tlligator  hides . 

Mannfaetnred  prodnets: 

Cheese . 

Cigars . 

Straw  hats . 

Starch . 

Miseellaneons . 

Total . 


IHOS-'l 

I<N)<)-I0 

Ktl* 

1,S00..520 

.S4.,S0.5 

■2.').  (Hfi 

4S.  205 

.=)! .  .VS!) 

12. 14:t 

2.111.5 

1.010 

2.410.  to:! 

2.420.070 

:ilNI.  104  ' 

270,  .504 

l.'ii.ltH  ! 

1,50.400 

0:1.  740  1 

314.30.5 

VS.S.V2 

1.53.047 

.■il.:ii)2 

0.5, 073 

:i.5.o:2 

10.110 

2:t.sil 

0, 40.5 

2.  .522 

I.:i08 

02 

735 

l:w.  022 

304.204 

120.20:j 

270, 125 

3S, 120 

,54,  774 

1.004 

2.070 

o.:io.5 

0.005 

'*>■> 

13. 573 

4. 4.55 

7.054 

ino 

;{33 

2S;i.  004 

380.205 

.5. 27.5, 004 

0. 420,  7'.KI 

Sr.  Varfias  <;ives  the  exjtorts  front  llonduras  for  1(1  niontlis  front  January  to  Oetoher, 
1010,  iitelusive,  as  follows: 

Er ports  Janiiart/-()ctobtr.  lUlO. 


Pesos,  silver. 

I’nited  Slates .  o.  549,  232.  49 

Germany .  413,904.43 

United  Kin<rdoiit .  133,  270.  05 

Salvador .  ISO,  303.  22 

tianteinala .  95,  74S.  00 

Nicarap:na .  34,532.00 


I’esos.  silver. 


Fraitee .  8,310.00 

Mexico .  2,  550.  00 

Unba .  2,  090.  00 

lleleinni .  1,821.30 

West  Indies .  180.00 

Panama .  107.50 


0,  411,  805.  59 


('osla  Rica .  21,750.  (K) 

Pern .  12,000.00  Total 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


The  a<;ricnltnral  po.ssibilities  of  the  country  are  extensive.  Uacatt,  cottoit,  sn<;ar 
cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical  products  can  he  <;rown  in 
iittmeiise  (piaittities  aitd  of  the  finest  tpiality,  while  the  forests  snitply  abundant  tim¬ 
ber,  pitch  jtine,  and  dyewoods,  and  the  uplands  ftirnish  excelleitt  jtastnre.  On  the 
lowlaitds  oit  the  Atlaittic  side  banana  culture  is  iiicr(*asiit<j,  and  iit  the  more  temperate 
climate  offered  by  the  tablelands  in  the  interior,  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the 
more  northern  latitudes  <-an  he  grown  readily. 

Maize  takes  first  rank  as  to  importance  in  the  diet  of  the  j)eoj)le,  in  which  it  figures 
largely  on  account  of  the  com|)aratively  small  (piantity  of  wheal  pnxluced  iti  ihe 
Repuhlic. 

The  growing  of  hananas  for  export  is  the  industry  of  greatest  importance.  The 
increase  in  recent  years  in  the  consumption  of  hananas  makes  this  a  subject  of  wide 
interest.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  from  ('(‘ntral  America  have  trebled  during  the  last 
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1(1  y<•ar^i,  and  <-iinstitiit<‘  alanit  MO  per  (a-nl  <if  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  estitnated  that  the  Atlantic  cnast  district  alone  ])r(idnc<‘s  !(,(ldh,0(M( 
biiticlu's  of  this  frnit.  of  which  the  tnajority  art*  exported.  The  batiatia  in  Honduras 
crows  wild  in  practically  all  j)arts  of  the  country  up  to  an  (devation  of  d.lMK)  feet  or 
more,  btil  the  industry  of  cnltivatin*;  this  frttil  for  exjMirt  is  <-onfined  to  the  rich,  hot 
lands  alone  the  tiorth  coast  and  not  extendin*;  farther  inland  at  any  jmint  than  oO  or 
75  miles.  Puerto  Uortez,  ('eiha,  and  Trujillo  are  the  main  shippinc  points.  The 
shipments  from  Puerto  Uort<‘z  averaite  about  Sl.(KK(,(HMt  in  value  a  year. 

<  'offee  is  crown  c-hiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altit  tides  of  from  1 .500  to  H.tHKI  feet . 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  better  means  of  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Honduras,  like  Cuba,  could  become  a  creat  producer  of  sucar.  Condi- 
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IKKICATION  AT  ZAMOKANO,  IIONDI  KAS. 

Irripatinp  the  first  modern  stijiar-cane  plantation  in  the  interior  of  Honduras. 

tions  of  soil  are  ideal  for  the  establishment  of  preat  sucar  plantatifins.  and  by  damming; 
the  mountain  streams  cheap  power  could  be  obtained  to  run  the  refineries. 

Of  preat  imitortance  to  Honduras  is  the  recent  attempt  on  the  jtart  of  the  Govern- 
metit  to  introduce  proper  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  are  sufficient  to  jtrove  the  stiitableness  of  soil  and  climate 
and  the  preat  possibilities  in  store  for  Hondtiras  as  a  tobacco  country.  The  factory  at 
Hanli  has  so  far  been  (piite  successful. 

Honduras  is  a  country  remarkably  well  stiitable  for  cattle,  .\bout  5(K),(K)0  head  of 
cattle  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  the  existinp  herds,  but  the  fine  pasturape  in  all  parts 
could  readily  support  many  times  that  quantity.  Exports  to  Cuba  are  regularly  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  recently  a  trial  shipment  was  made  to  Panama.  Better  transjtortation 
facilities  are,  however,  ni“eded  to  develop  the  industry. 
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lIoiKliiras  is  a  i-ounlry  ricli  in  MINERAL  WEALTH.  It  has  one  mine,  tlie  famous 
Ho.-iario  mine  at  San  Jiiam-ito.  not  far  from  Tefiiiciiialpa.  the  capital,  which  has  hemi  in 
contimioiis  operation  for  tlie  past  ;{()  years,  ami  tip  to  the  present  has  produced  over 
in  "old  and  silv(“r;  there  are  al.'^o  reserves  in  si"ht,  valued  at  about 
$4,(H)I).(MK).  The  milliii"  plant  is  extensive  and  is  e<piip]H‘d  with  the  latest  ma<‘hinery 
for  its  jturpose.  Other  itayiii"  mines  are  in  the  .same  iu‘i"hhorhood.  with  larije  bodies 
of  "itod  trrade  ore. 

In  the  other  Dejtartments  of  tin*  Rejiublic  miniii"  is  an  imiustry  conducted  r(‘"u- 
larly.  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Many  of  the  mines  contain  siold,  and  not  a  few  wen* 
worked  in  old  Spanish  times,  when  they  had  a  reitutation  for  beiii"  splendid  ])ro- 
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H.Ml.lXG  IIKAVY  MACIIINF.HV  TO  TIIK  SAX  lUANCITO  MINK,  XKAH 
TKGLCKiALl'A,  IIOXDI  UAS. 

Then'  is  a  (.'ood  carl  road  from  San  I.orcnzo.  on  the  I’acific  side  of  Honduras,  to  tln'('a|>ital.  Ti'KUcit:alpa. 
lint  from  lliis  point  to  llic  mine,  about  '.’(l  miles,  tlie  company  lias  constructed  its  own  road.  Over 
most  of  tile  liitiliway  automobiles  liave  ttone.  Iiut  on  the  more  mountainous  road  animal  traction  is 
still  neees.sary.  The  heaviest  machinery  is.  however,  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  so  that 
it  is  eipiipiied  with  the  most  modern  methods  for  ail  mining  proeessi's. 

diicers.  Silver  is  usually  found  with  other  imdals.  and  this  is  in  fact  the  chief  melal 
in  many  mines,  carryiii"  sulphides,  "alena,  and  zinc  blende.  Copper  and  iron  are 
known  to  exist  in  payin."  quant  it  ies,  and  lead,  antimony,  and  mercury  are  reportisl. 
bitt  althou"h  some  dejiosits  ar<“  worked,  the  ^reat  ne(“d  of  more  (‘conomic  means  of 
Iransjiortation  still  prevents  thest*  valuable  a.ssets  of  the  country  from  beiii"  com¬ 
mercially  successfitl. 

R<‘sides  the  ore  of  llu*  r(‘"iilar  mines,  immense  (|uanlilit“s  of  ore  sand  have  been 
foitnd  in  the  b(‘ds  of  such  rivers  as  the  I’anal,  Rosario,  Alimuidares,  Espafia,  and  cer¬ 
tain  others  which  water  th(>  Department  of  Olancho.  Tin*  nudhods  used  in  treatiii" 
(he  OH'S  are  most  primitive,  the  washiii"  beiit"  done  with  a  sit've.  Rut  in  spite  of  the 
primitive  methods,  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  since  the  wonn'ii  who  are  en"a"ed 
in  this  industry  obtain  from  loO.IKMI  jiesos  to  250.IM)0  pesos  annually  for  their  jirodiict. 
It  is  impossible  to  "ive  an  ai’curate  estimate  of  tin*  amount  of  free  "ohl  existiii"  amon" 
the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  famous  mineral  zones  of  Olancho,  Yoro,  and  Te"Uci"al]ia. 
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All  cxuiniiiaiiiiii  hI'  llu‘  rcconls  show  lhal  soim*  7(K)  mines  in  all  liavi*  lieen  (Imioiinced. 
While  llie  einiiitrv  is  inidoiilitedly  ricli(“si  in  silver,  dminnneenieiits  have  also  been 
matle  of  ;jfold,  lead,  eopper,  kaolin,  eryslal.  iron,  opals,  inarhle.  salljieter,  aliiininiiin, 
chalk,  coal,  aniiinony.  zini-,  nickel,  and  as]ihali.  I’elroleiiin  is  also  found,  ami  an 
e.xcliisive  jirix  ileoe  lo  extract  and  exjiori  it  has  heeii  frranled. 

'I'he  denonncemeni  of  a  mining  claim  may  he  made  hy  any  individual  to  a  zoiu'  to 
tin*  extent  of  l.tMIK  hectares,  which,  six  months  afterwards,  is  measured  and  taxes  paid 
upon  it  for  the  lirst  year  amountim;  to  .50  cents  silver  ])er  hectare.  I’ree  entry  through 
ihe  customs  isy'ranted  for  all  needful  eipiipment,  frei<;ht  destined  for  the  mines  hein<r 
introdiiceil  hy  way  of  Amapala. 

I’liit  another  of  the  ureat  sources  of  future  wealth  in  the  country  will  he  foiiinl  in  the 
forests  where  MAIKXi.WV  crows.  The  maliocany  tree  is  timher  kinj;  of  theTropics. 


MAIKXJAXV  I. DC  IX  TIIK  KoHK.ST. 


Always  crowinc  in  sjileiidid  isolation,  it  n-ars  its  aureate  hraiiches  crown-like  above 
the  siirroiindinc  arboreal  crowth.  'I’he  fact  that  the  mahogany  forest  or  even  the 
mahocany  crov<“  is  nonexistimt  makes  for  the  liich  markiM  value  of  the  wood.  .\ 
mahocany  lumber  company  that  is  sure  of  two  tna's  to  the  acre,  on  the  land  it  controls, 
will  pay  dividends  if  properly  manairi'd,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  risks  run  in  unex- 
jilored  countries  there  is  the  experience  of  one  corporation  which  had  a  mahogany 
cuttinc  concession  coverint;  ttt  scpiare  miles  and  the  yield  was  exactly  lit)  trees,  of 
these  hardwood  trees  found  in  each  2  sipiare  miles  of  territory. 

True  mahocany  is  tin*  familiar  ilark-colored  hardwood  larjrely  used  for  household 
furniture,  su]>pli<‘d  by  a  trei-  nativ«“  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama.  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  botany  it  is  known  as  X imV /i /i iVi 
mnhoiiiiti,  a  desicnation  combininc  an  honor  to  Maron  \'an  .''wieten  (court  physician 
to  Maria  Theresa,  Empr(‘ss  of  (Jermany  and  mother  of  Marie  .Antoinettei  with  the 
original  native  naim*  for  tlu'  tree.  The  maliocany  bears  im]iaripinate  leaves  similar 


to  those  of  the  ash.  It  sometimes  crows  to  the  heicht  of  KM)  fecM,  with  a  diameter 
iiH'asurement  of  12  feet.  I'n'ipiently  trees  are  found  that  live  men  joininc  hands  can 
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lint  circle  A  dccnctinn  made  Imni  the  hark  was  eniisidered  a  remedy  I'nr  lever,  wliile 
tlie  Azti'cs  used  tlie  seeds  as  mie  nl  the  ingredients  nf  a  ensmetie.  Its  period  oi  uM’owtli 
covers  perhaps  L’(M)  years,  which  fact,  in  connection  witli  tiie  limited  area  where 
mahoyniny  is  fonnd.  makes  dillicnlt  the  compilation  of  accurate  data  descriptive  of  th(> 
liotanical  history  of  the  tree. 

The  principal  false  mahoganies  are  African  or  Senegal  (  the  true  tree  crows  in  Nitreria  i. 
.Vnstralian.  (a  eucaly])tns),  Ceylon  mahocany.  Indian  (which  is  the  toona  tree  in 
Ifenjiali,  Madeira  maho.cany  inilira  or  canary  woodi.  bastard  mahocany,  and 

in  the  I'nited  Stales.  California  and  motinlain  mahoiiany.  which  are  all  arhoreals 
unrelated  to  the  Sirii  taiia  already  de.scrihed.'  Nearly  all  real  mahocany 

cfows  north  of  tin*  K<(nator  in  an  area  limited  hy  the  parallels  1 1  °  and  2:5°  north  latitude, 
which  rcirion  of  distrilnition  encompasses  the  countries  already  mentioned.  Small 
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areas  in  ranama  and  recent  sources  of  snp])ly  discovered  in  Africa  lie  without  this 
■  Zone,  hilt  few  trees  of  this  species  have  as  yet  been  fonnd  helow  the  tlipiator.  which  is 

'  cnrions  in  view  of  tin*  fact  that  snitahle  climatic  conditions  exist  in  countries  lyinjr 

in  eorres|)ondin<;  latitudes  south  of  the  eiptalorial  line'. 

As  the  mahocany  tree  is  itidicenous  to  those  lands  of  America  where  the  dramatic 
epi.sodes  of  early  exploration  were  staged,  it  is  natural  that  the  first  mentioti  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  wood  should  he  foiitul  iti  the  history  of  the  Cortez  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Spatiiards  fotitid  it  useful  in  shiphuildin<;,  and  for  years  this  remained 
its  principal  application.  A  ship's  carpentiT  who  sailed  with  Sir  Waller  Haleich  in 
lotto  di.scovered  the  worth  of  the  wood  to  iMiydish  sailors,  hut  it  was  not  until  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry  that  mahocatiy  was  fonnd  to  he  well  adapted  for  furni- 

>  certiun  confusion  c.xists  liccau.scof  tlic  similarity  of  wlial  is  known  as  Coloinliian  inaliouany  to  I  tic  real 
wood.  ITio  Colomliian  variety  is  nol  malioitiinv  at  ali  Imt  l);‘lon|;s  to  tlie  monkey  iKiil  family,  l/ecylhiKaeea' 
and  is  technically  known  as  ('iiriiihnii  ixjrifiirmix.  Colomliian  mahoi'any  and  true  maho(;any  are  hotani- 
cally  unlike  as  an  oak  and  a  maple,  lint  a  suiierlicial  resemblance  in  the  ttrain  and  color  of  their  woods 
accounts  for  the  confusion  of  their  desi|;nalion. 


S.VWIXd  THE  MAIIOO.VXY  LOG  INTO  U  MBEU. 

If  the  local  dealer  in  hardwoods  thinks  that  the  mahogany  log  is  not  (it  for  theforeign  tnarket,  it  is 
sawed  by  primitive  methods,  ilhtst rated  here,  itito  Itoard's  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  ottt  of  the  forest, 
and  this'  lumber  is  useii  (or  the  const  ruction  of  houses  on  the  sjtot.  just  as  pine  is  used  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan  or  Canada.  In  such  dwellings  or  on  iocally  built  vessels  for  tiavigation  on  contiguous 
waters  in  Latin  .\merica  is  the  otilv  place  where  maho’gatty  as  a  wooil  can  be  found  to-day.  -Vll 
that  is  seen  in  Ettrope  or  .\merica  is  veneer. 
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tiiiv.  Previously  ii  liad  been  rejected  as  a  Imildine  material.  As  late  as  1850  this 
wood  held  its  own  in  ship  constnietion,  hut  steam  atul  steel  havini;  swej)t  sails  from 
the  sea,  it  is  too  expensive  to  use  save  in  some  toy  raeiii”:  yachts  and  for  fancy  fittings 
on  pleasure  craft . 

In  historii-s  atid  other  writitigs  dealing  with  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  Main,  the 
wood  was  mistaken  for  Spatiish  cedar,  which  appellation  was  the  consequence  of  a  mis¬ 
take  the  first  .Spanish  explorers  made  in  calling  the  tree  "cedrela,’'  a  confusion  arising 
from  the  similarity  of  tin*  two  s]iecies. 

hogging  for  tnahogany  is  carried  on  to-day  in  the  sann*  pritnitive  manner  that  served 
in  colh'i'ting  the  wood  iti  early  days.  Iti  the  main  it  is  the  jirocess  used  in  the  forests 
of  the  I’luted  States  atid  t'atiada  with  minor  modifications  hecause  of  sj)ecial  climatic 
conditions.  Fortunately  the  tree's  an*  found  near  the  coast,  and  if  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  stream  that  will  se-rve  as  a  sluiceway,  the  cost  of  tratis])ortation  is  naturally  lessened. 
It  is  the  iticidental  labor  atid  gri'at  difliculty  of  this  first  tratisportatimi  that  accounts 
for  tlie  big  expetise  iti  marketing  mahogany. 

The  trees  an*  cut  iti  the  raitiy  season.  A  hutitsnian  climbs  to  the  highesl  limbs  that 
will  afford  him  a  view  of  the  roof  of  the  forest,  lie  marks  down  the  mahogany  by  its 
conspicuous  yellow-reddish  leaves,  then  descetids  and  leads  the  cutters  through  the 
jungle,  hackitig  a  road  as  they  go,  till  the  doomed  tree  is  found;  then  saws  and  axes 
are  plied,  always  at  the  titne  of  the  watting  moon.  The  su])erstition  that  calls  for  the 
•  •uttitig  of  the  trunk  by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon  is  based  on  sound  botanical 
grounds,  for  exj)erience  has  shown  that  the  mahogany  tree  is  freer  from  sa|).  sounder, 
and  of  a  richer  color  at  that  period.  And  the  cool  of  tin*  tiight  offers  the  best  time  for 
the  hard  work,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  custom  is  apparent. 

'I'he  hauling  of  flu*  fallen  trunk  to  a  stream  is  the  work  of  oxen  still,  and  tiuist  be 
done  in  the  dry  season  when  the  ground  is  hard.  Otice  in  the  stream,  a  raft  is  made, 
atid  floating  is  carried  on  the  same  as  iti  any  logging  country.  At  ship  side  the  logs 
are  immediately  hoisted  aboard  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  boring  toredo.  l.ondon  is 
the  great  mahogatiy  market,  which  means  that  often  the  wood  worked  tiji  by  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  makes  two  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  well  ktiown  that  the  wood  is  noted  for  its  hardtiess.  durability,  bi'autiful  color, 
and  grain,  and  in  the  diver.seness  of  these  (pialities  lies  the  value  of  the  hewn  trunk. 
It  weighs  -IJ  ])outids  a  foot  dry,  board  measurement.  There  are  two  main  differences 
in  grain  ])attern.  the  close-grained  mahogatiy,  the  best  of  which  conies  from  Cuba  and 
.laniaica,  and  the  wide-grained,  also  known  as  baywood,  the  mahogatiy  of  Honduras. 

The  ti.ses  of  this  hardwood  are  so  varied  that  despite  the  high  cost,  mahogany  is  chea]). 
Musical  instruments,  furniture,  and  house  fittings  claim  the  great  bulk  of  the  wood, 
btit  the  ease  with  which  mahogany  can  be  veneered  tnakes  for  its  most  exten.sive  use. 
Mahogany  fini.shed  is  a  poptilar  descriptive  jihrase  that  sjiells  its  constant  application 
in  this  manner.  When  modern  machinery  can  jilane  a  mahogany  board  1  inch  thick 
into  2(M)  sheets,  the  inlayitig  value  of  the  wood  is  immediately  seen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  of  the  country  formerly  growing  the  jirecious  trees 
has  been  deforested,  but  now  that  the  jirinciples  of  conservation  have  spread  to  all 
the  Latin-Arnerican  Ueimblics,  measures  are  being  taken  to  jirotect  the  trees.  Still, 
in  Honduras  thousands  of  acres  exi,«t  where  mahogany  yet  grows  in  its  primitive 
isolation,  a  treasury  that  means  much  in  future  riches  for  this  country. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

In  1!H()  there  were  iti  ojieration  171  kilometers  (lOfi  miles)  of  railway  in  the  Republic, 
the  National  Railway,  owned  by  the  Goveniment,  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Pimienta, 
!)()  kilotneters  (5ti  miles),  being  the  most  iniiiortant.  The  Vaccaro  System,  in  the 
banana  territory  at  Ceiba,  extends  for  72  kilometers  (45  miles),  while  the  Dufuville 
Railroad  Planting  Co.  has  a  banana  lino  5  miles  in  length  extending  from  El  Porvenir. 
Work  is  progressing  on  a  nutnber  of  other  banana  roads  projecting  from  the  Atlantic 
3047— Hull.  2—11 - 8 
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coast  into  the  interior.  The  Vaecaro  lino  was  coinjileteil  and  pnt  into  ojyeration  to 
I,a  .Masica  during  the  year.  The  company  operatini:  this  road  has  also  constructed  a 
modern  wharf  at  ('(‘iha,  of  creosoted  wood,  with  a  total  leipjth  of  Sin  feet  and  a  width 
of  lU  feet. 

The  (iovernment  has  devoted  much  attention  in  re<-ent  years  to  the  transjxirtation 
ipiestion,  which  involves  the  settlement  of  the  foreistn  deht.  the  extension  of  the  trans- 
continenlal  railroad  toward  the  Tacilic  side,  and  the  huildintr  of  some  71  miles  of  new 
line  across  the  Kepuhlic  to  constitute  the  Honduras  feeder  to  the  I’an  Americai\  road. 
Various  concessions  have  heen  itranted  in  the  ])ast  two  years  for  the  (.'onstruetion  of 
railways  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  most  imj>ortant  of  which  was  the  contract  for 
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the  construction  of  a  line  from  Trujillo  Ray  to  .luticalpa,  with  an  extension  to  Teouci- 
ttalpa.  As  projected,  the  road  will  heHoO  miles  in  lenitth  and  will  include  hranches  to 
many  interior  cities.  About  20  miles  of  line  hav(‘  heen  constructed,  hut  work  was 
suspended  and  a  receiver  has  hetui  ai)])ointed  for  the  company. 

Another  line  which,  if  completeil,  will  open  up  a  lanje  exttuit  of  territory,  is  that 
projected  from  Iriona  and  Kvans  I.aitoon  to  .luticalpa.  This  concession  has  heen 
transferred  to  a  com|)any  oroanizeil  in  the  I'nited  States,  hut  actual  work  on  the 
road  has  not  yet  commenced. 

Other  railway  contracts  a]>provt*d  hy  the  (iovernment  are  the  following:  A  standanl- 
■ruaite  line.  SO  kilometers  (.'lO  miles)  in  huiuth,  in  the  I >e]>artment  of  Atlantida.  from 
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Puerto  Sal  or  Tela  to  the  shores  oi  the  < 'oinayaf'ua  River,  lor  which  surveys  ar«‘  heiiiir 
made.  A  wharf  is  to  l)e  constructed  at  Tela  for  use  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  and 
the  line  will  run  throtisrh  the  hanana  plantations  in  the  northern  zone  of  the  Rei)uhli<'. 
Survey  work  has  also  been  coininencecl  on  a  line  to  run  from  ( »nioa.  on  the  Ray  of  that 
name  in  the  department  of  Cortes,  alony'  the  Cuyainel  River  and  through  the  ( 'hanude- 
con  \’alley  for  a  distance  of  til  kilometers  (US  miles).  The  conce.ssion  has  been  trans- 
ferr(‘d  to  another  company  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  road  will  be  built  within  a 
reasonable  time.  It  will  run  throuydi  extensive  pine  forests  and  through  larye  stands 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  hardwoods,  and  will  ojten  up  a  laryi-  extent  of  virgin 
banana  lands. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  jiort  of  Nueva  .Vrmenia,  I.m  ateil  .several  mile 
to  th(‘  east  of  Ceiba,  and  i)rojected  to  taii  the  heart  of  the  mahogany  district,  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  latter  part  of  !!»((!(,  and  7  miles  of  line  were  put  in  readiness  for  the 
rails  durinc  ItllO.  'I'he  road  will  a]>proximate  IS  rniles  iti  letiyth  ami  pass  for  10  miles 
through  lianana  lands  now  producing. 

.Vcconliny  to  \'ice  Consul  .1.  II.  Watts,  of  Puerto  Cortez,  work  commeticed  ,Ium-  27, 
lOIO.  on  the  new  Ztitnurray  Railroad,  which  is  to  run  from  \'eracruz.  .some  27)  miles 
west  of  Puerto  Cortez,  throuirh  the  rich  l)anana  lands  up  to  the  Cuyamcl  plantation 
and  on  to  tin-  (iuatemalan  boundary.  The  line  will  be  almut  dO  miles  lony  and  will 
pass  throuuh  a  region  unsurpa.ssed  in  fertility  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  cotton. 

<  tf  the  numerous  rivers  of  Honduras,  the  Chanielecon,  llumuya  or  Comayainia.  I'liia 
or  X'eiita  Lean,  .\<nian.  Tinto.  Patm-a,  Wanks  or  Segovia.  Choluteca.  .Xacaome.  and 
(ioa.scorati  are  the  tnost  important,  beitiir  tnore  or  le.ss  navigable,  and  .some  of  them 
forminc  im|)ortant  means  of  comtnunication  atid  transportation. 

regular  line  Ilf  .Steamers  plies  on  the  I'lua  Rivt'r  for  a  distance  of  I2.")  miles  from  its 
mouth  to  Proyre.so.  The  Ayna  Xeyro,  Patuco,  ami  Seyovia  are  naviirated  by  vessels 
of  liydit  draft  for  short  ilistances. 

The  prim  ipal  lake  of  Honduras  is  the  Vojoa.  which  is  2.")  miles  in  length  by  (I  miles 
wide,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers.  It  c<imtnunicates  with  th<‘  I'lua  River  by  means 
of  its  tributary,  the  Rlanco  River,  thus  i;iviny  water  commutiication  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior,  the  mouth  of  the  I'lua  River  beiny  not  far  from  Honduras's 
principal  port,  Puerto  Cortes. 

THE  PRESS  OF  HONDURAS. 

As  in  the  other  Republics  of  Central  .Xmerica,  the  perioclical  pre.ss  of  Honduras  was 
i-alUMl  into  beitii:  by  the  decree  in  IS24  of  Hon  .luan  Mora  Kernatidez.  who  at  that  time 
incited  the  peo|)le  to  read  more,  toward  the  end  of  better  umU'rstandino  tin*  ambitions 
of  their  new  country. 

The  first  periodical  ))ubli.shed  iti  Honduras  was  the  (iaceta  de  Honduras,  in  June, 
ISift),  in  Comayayua.  which  was  at  that  date  one  of  the  ca])itals  of  the  country.  Tin* 
tirst  daily  news])aper  was  Ld  Hiario,  i.ssued  from  Teirucicaliia,  in  1W»7,  then  finally 
decided  by  the  (iovertimetit  to  be  the  .soh*  national  ca|)ital.  Consideriiii;  the  small 
popnlation  of  the  Rei)ublic.  the  i.solated  position  of  the  pritn  ii)al  cities,  tlie  dilliculty 
of  communication,  and  also  the  relatively  inactive  demand  for  contemporary  literature 
of  any  kiml,  it  is  easy  to  utiderstaml  that  the  ])eriodical  press  has  not  ke])t  ])a<'e  with 
that  in  other  ))arts  of  Latin  America. 

.\t  present  Tej'UciyMlpa.  La  Ceiba.  and  Sati  Pedro  Sula  are  the  ])rincipal  places  sus- 
tainiiiii  news])apers.  The  largest  pa])er  is  about  15  by  22  itiches,  of  only  f<iur  ])at:es, 
with  six  columns  to  a  paye.  ( fthers  are  smaller  in  size,  but  they  r<‘tain  the  four-paye 
form.  <  >n  the  first  paye  there  is  but  little  advertising,  as  it  is  devoted  almost  alto.irether 
to  news  and  general  discussion,  but  the  remaining  three  payes  are  well  filled  with 
advertisements,  usually  illustrated.  Tin-  rates  are  ba.sed  ui)on  the  column  inch,  and 
are  fr.im  ">  cents  jr  ihl  ca-h  insertion  or  s  unewhat  more,  with  special  terms  on  contracts. 
The  circulation  varies  from  lessthan  1  ,bbb  to 'i.Otllt  at  the  most. 


Xicaia,u:iia.  tlu'  lai>f(‘st  ol'  tlu*  (Viitial  Anu'iican  Kcpuhlics.  (‘xtc'iids 
over  ail  ari'a  of  4i».2()()  s(iuai(‘  milos,  with  a  |)o|)iilat ion  ((vst imatod 
linO)  of  ()()(), OOO.  or  rj.2  |)(*r  siiuaro  mile*. 

Two  niountaiii  raiifri's  travenso  tlio  (Mitiir  couiitiv.  Duo  to  tliis 
fact  it  enjoys  a  divensity  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  Tin'  fiMtilc 
plateaus  arc  cxtrcincly  licaltliful  and  pleasant,  wliili'  the  lowlands 
hot  and  tropical,  ('oll'ei',  cahinet  woods,  eaoutehoue.  su*:ai'. 
bananas,  jiold,  silviu-,  and  hides  an*  the  prineijial  artieh's  of  export, 
hut  tobacco,  cotton,  cacao,  maizi',  and  wheat  arc  successfully  jrrown. 
The  precious  metals  and  numerous  other  minerals  an*  found  in  tin* 
mountains,  and  the  vast  forests  contain  nudiojrany  and  other  valuabh* 
cabinet  woods,  besides  ovi'r  40  dillVrent  spi'cii's  of  trees  furnishiiiix 
oils  and  extracts  u.sial  for  industrial  and  medi¬ 
cinal  purpos(>s.  The  Indians  iidiabit in<r  t he  Mos- 
(piito  coast  are  noted  for  theii'  uniipie  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  <;old  chains,  ham¬ 
mocks,  straw  hats,  and  pottery,  all  of  which  find 
a  ready  market. 

Dnderthe  constitution  promulgated  March  30. 
lOOo.  the  Icfrislative  power  was  vested  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  composed  of  one  chamber,  the 
members  of  which  were  eh'cted  by  |)opulai‘  vote* 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  each  (deetoral 
distiiet  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  abovi' 
o.OOO,  the  chamber  beinji  |)artially  renewiMl  every 
two  years.  Kvery  citizen  over  IS  years  of  a»ie  was  not  only  entitled 
but  (dilijred  to  vote.  The  ('on<;ress  meets  at  Manajiua,  the  capital, 
once  in  two  years,  on  September  1,  for  a  period  of  00  days.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  Re|)ublie  is  >;o veined  under  a  provisional 
law.  issued  September  lo,  1010,  by  Sr.  duan  .1.  Estrada,  then  Pro¬ 
visional  President,  until  such  time  as  a  constitutional  convention 
can  be  held  to  provide  for  a  new  constitution.  Ender  this  piovisional 
law  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  functions  are  exercised  by 
the  Provisional  President  and  his  cabinet. 

The  Provisional  President  is  assisted  by  a  ealiinet  (d‘  five  ministers, 
as  follows: 

Provisional  Pn*sident:  Sr.  Adolfo  Diaz  (inaugurated  May  11,  1011). 

Minister  »d‘  Foreijrn  Relations  and  Public  Instruction:  Sr.  Tomas 
Martinez. 

;u(i 
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Minist(*r  of  GoviM-iinuMit,  Justice,  Police,  and  Cliai  ities;  Sr.  doa(iiun 
Gomez. 

Minister  of  War  and  Xavv:  Gen.  Luis  Mena. 

Minister  id’  the  Treasuiv  and  Public  Credit:  Sr.  d.  K.  Sandino. 

Ministei-  of  Foniento  (Promotion)  and  Pul)lie  Works:  Sr.  Alejandn* 
('an  ton. 

The  Department  of  Foreiirn  Relations  and  Public  Instruction  (M'uis- 
terio  de  Relaciones  Exteiiores  y  Jnstruccion  Puhlica)  isintrustc'd  with 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  foreijrii  nations,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  boundary  disputes,  and  all  matters  usually 
pertaining  to  foreij:n  alfaiis.  It  has  also  control  of  all  the  public 
schools,  both  elementaiv  and  secondaiy,  and  special  schoids  such  as 
the  schools  of  law  at  Manaf;ua,  Gianada,  and  Leon,  tin*  .School  of 
Medicine  at  Leon,  and  a  commercial  collejxe  maintained  hv  the 
Government. 

The  Department  of  Government,  dustice.  Police,  and  Charities 
(Ministerio  de  Gohierno,  dusticia,  Policia  y  Benelicencia)  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘governors  of  departments,  districts, 
and  comarcas,  and  the  ''overiunj;  hoards  of 
nmncipalities  are  also  subject  to  its  supervi¬ 
sion.  All  fxeneral  elections,  the  pre.servation 
of  public  ordei-,  the  regulation  and  distribution 
of  lands  for  native  Indians,  and  the  pre|)aration 
and  compilation  of  vital  statistics  are  under  its 
char<ie.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  pe¬ 
nal  institutions,  the  ptdice  forces  of  the  country, 
the  j)uhlic  and  private  hospitals,  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  and  asylums,  are  intrusted  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the 
control  of  the  national  lottery. 

The  Department  t)f  War  and  Xavv  (Ministe¬ 
rio  de  Guerra  y  Marina)  is  intrusted  with  the  nati(»nal  defense  and 
the  recrnitinir  and  instiuction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  It 
has  char<ie  of  the  military  .school  at  Te<:uci‘;al|)a,  and  also  of  the 
revenue-cut  ter  service. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  (Ministerio  de 
Hacienda  y  Credito  Publico)  collects  all  duties  and  taxes  disbuivses, 
the  ])ul)lic  funds,  prepares  the  annual  budfiet,  comj)iles  commercial 
statistics,  lias  cbar<ie  of  the  service  of  the  |)ul)lic  debt,  supervises  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  liipiors  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tobacco,  and  collects  the  revenues  from  such  articles.  The  court  of 
accounts,  wbicb  is  empowered  to  audit  and  invest ipite  the  accounts 
of  the  various  dejiartments,  is  likewise  attached  to  this  department. 

The  Department  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works  (Ministerio  de 
Fomento  and  Obras  Piiblicas)  promotes  and  remilates  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  the  Republic.  Its  principal  divisions  are:  A^jii- 
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culluiv  aiul  stttck  riiisiii',^  cxploitatioii  of  foicsts;  |)iil)lic  lauds;  miiu's 
and  miiKMals;  comnuMco  and  industries;  the  nati(»nal  inusenm;  post 
oliiees;  national  telegraphs  and  telephones;  railways,  navijratimi ; 
roads  and  hridiies.  aiul  puhlic  works. 

Aeconiinjr  to  the  new  pi'ovisional  law,  the  jiidieiaiy  is  constituted 
as  follows:  A  supienie  court  of  justice,  with  seat  at  Mana<tua;  three 
courts  of  appeals,  in  Leant,  (iranada.  and  liluefields.  and  several 
district  and  local  courts. 

The  active  army  cotisists  of  about  d.OOO  met),  {ind  the  reserve  of 
jihout  dO.OOO  additional,  militiiry  service  for  .at  haist  one  yetir  heinir 
compulsory.  The  titivy  consists  of  ei^ht  siUiill  steatuhoats  carryitif: 
jruns.  whose  e  hief  function  has  heen  tin*  prevention  of  stmijijilin>x. 


COM-MKItCIAI.  .STUKKT.  Itl.C  |••.KI  KI.DS.  N  lCAKAOfA. 

liliicl'.i'lils  ccoiiiiics  a  li.’ichl  ov.Tlookini;  Ihc  t-aiiacioiis  laiiillDokc.l  harl)or  at  the  moiitli  of  (lie  Hain;i 
lUviT.  wliich  cinplics  into  Iho  CarililH'an  Soa.  I.ari:i‘  i|iianliiifs  of  l.ananas  ari‘  ttrowii  in  tlie  vicinily 
an.i  Utipi^Ml  to  Now  ( trloan#.  Itliiofiol.ls  is  also  Iho  (vntor  of  a  oonsiiloralilo  ininint:  imlustrj  . 


There  are  ahout  13.a  post  odices  in  the  Kepuhlic.  many  of  which  itre 
also  money-order  offices.  The  numher  of  telejrraph  offices  is  130. 
with  3.037  miles  of  wire:  the  lenjith  of  the  telephone  lines  is  S0.'> 
miles,  with  2t>  stations. 

The  Kepuhlic  is  divided  into  13  Departtnetits,  3  districts,  and  2 
comarcas.  which  are  a<;ain  suhdivided  itito  municipalities.  The 
frovernors  of  the  departments,  districts,  and  comarcas  are  aitpointed 
l)V  the  President. 

NICARAGUA  IN  1910. 

The  itolitical  disturbances  which  hejiati  in  the  Kepuhlic  during; 
1  !•()!•  continued  iti  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  "ladually 
increasin';  power  of  the  revolutionary  forces  on  the  east  coast.  The 
party  fty  whose  hands  these  forces  were  controlled  finally  obtained 
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the  inastiMV  ovim’  the  coimtrv  aii;l  occupie!!  tlie  capital.  Managua, 
early  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  the  leader  of  that  |)arty. 
(len.  Juan  J.  Kstrada.  heeame  provisional  presidcJit  of  the  Kepuhlie 
on  Auj'ust  'JS.  He  immediately  appointed  a  eahinet  and  formal 
steps  were  taken  to  place  the  (iovernment  on  a  footinjr  of  constitu¬ 
tional  activity.  Election  decrees  were  issued  in  Xovemher  and  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  was  held  on  Decemher  .81 .  President  Estrada 
assumed  olhce  thereu|)ou.  January  1.  The  I'uited  States  had 

meanwhile  sent  a  special  di|)lomatic  representative  to  Manajiua.  and 
relations  with  that  (iovernment  were  restored,  recojiiiition  of  the 
constitutional  president  hein*:  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  year  Ilill. 
Negotiations  for  a  foiei^n  loan,  secured  hy  proper  Xicarajiuan 


TIIK  HAII.WAV  STATION.  OUANADA,  XICAUACI  A. 

Oninuda  is  at  prcsi'iil  the  cinl  of  tlio  lino  Ihal  Is'^ins  at  Corinto.  .Sloamors  cross  tin-  lake  from  here.  The 
city  is  commercially  of  creat  importance. 


.sources  of  revenue,  were  under  way  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
foreiijn  and  the  domestic  debt  toj^ether  do  not  make  a  very  larf'e 
total,  ami  with  peace  established  the  proposals  of  Nicaragua  are 
worthy  of  serious  consiileration.  Kinancially,  the  charges  against 
the  foreign  debt  were  faithfully  met.  although  there  was  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  revenue  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  hut  this  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  hy  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  sums  necessitated  hy  the  revolution.  Industrially,  the 
country  advanced  over  the  condition  of  1901),  for  the  (piiet  brought 
about  by  the  cessation  of  internal  disorder  allowed  the  proper  harvest¬ 
ing  of  crops  and  a  return  to  industrial  activity. 
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FINANCE 


Accdriiiiiir  in  a  special  rcpnrl  prc|)arc(l  on  July  1.  litl  1,  for  the  Pan  American  Union 
liy  Sr.  I>on  J.  H.  Sandino,  minister  of  finance.  lh<“  total  recei])ls  for  the  year  liiKt 
amount(‘(l  to  1.5.  lS2,iS.52  pesos,  paper,  and  tli(“  ordinary  ex|>endiliires  to  I2.052.S48. 15 
pesos.  There  were  extraordinary  expendilun's  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  1!I0!I 
amountin';  to  22.520.277.85  pe.sos,  which,  added  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  ahove. 
oive  a  total  of  54.575.125.00  pesos,  and  shows  a  deficit  of  10. 500. 275. Of!  pesos. 

The.se  tioures  are  converted  hy  Sr.  Sandino  into  United  Stales  };old  on  a  basis 
of  eold  jiremium  of  OfMf.  showinj;  receijits.  81.518.285.20;  ordinary  ex |>endi lures. 
81.205,284,81;  exlraonlinary  expenditures,  .82.2.52,027.78;  total,  .8;{.457.512..5!l 
deficit.  .81.i»;}0.027.50. 


IIOTKI,  DK  CUHIXTO,  XICAHAOrA. 

Tile  I'uif'liiiK  is  close  to  tlic  water  of  thi*  liay.  Oie  I'litranee  to  tlie  steamer  [ti'-r.  ami  is  iwross  thy  street 
from  till-  eustomliou.se.  Tli<>  loutinint;  room  inside  the  main  entrance  is  iiractieally  the  •‘eliiti"  of  the 
Iiort . 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  for  1010  as  derived  from  the  different  sources 

I’esos  paper. 

(Tistoins  duties .  !1,  7!I5.  717.  3.j 

Litiuor  taxes .  1, 427, 004.  .5.5 

Tobacco  taxes .  1,510,  024.  70 

Slauydiler  taxes .  70(i.  08 1 .  42 

I’roperly  registry  fees .  40,  ;1;10.  4IJ 

Stamped  pa[)er  taxes .  145,040.  78 

Minor  taxes .  7.5.  .584.  (Ml 

Railroads .  ;124,  000.  04 

Steamer  service .  (i,  0.50.  02 

Post  offices .  KiO.  i;i.5.  til 

Tele,i;raphs  and  telephones .  07.  0(i5.  02 

Laws  aitd  ollicial  ])apers .  044.  50 

Monopolies .  0.5,  780.  31 

Waste  lands .  15.  507.  21 

( 'onfiscalions .  5,  251.  00 

l-'iii<-^ .  74.0(i5.  40 
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Military  taxes .  :5.  2 1 ■).  (H) 

Hoad  taxes .  1,  4()(). .')() 

Lefializatidii  el'  dociiineiits .  4S1.(M) 

Various  revenues .  (i05.  2') 

Total .  lo.  1S2.  S.')!'.  (Ml 

The  I'ollowiiitr  tal)le  shows  ihe  ordinary  expeinlil tin's  for  the  year  l!»10  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  (h'partinents: 

1  lepart  inetlt  of —  l-osos  paper . 

Interior .  I.  (Its,  272.  (il 

I’olioe .  1.  S2S,  4(IS.  (iS 

Meiiefieence .  7!>.  (t  l:?.  do 

War  and  navy .  2.  107.  122.01 

Fitianee  and  ])uhlic  eredit .  2,  !)2!».  7SI.  lit 

I'otnetdo  an<l  ])ul)lic  works .  I,45S,  lito.  24 

.lustict' .  042,  o2(l.  47 

Foreign  relations .  525.  707.  ilt 

I’nhlic  instruction .  412,  020.  il  l 

Total .  12,  052.  S4S.  12 


I'fni.IC  DEBT. 

The  total  dt'ht  accordin''  to  the  special  report  of  Sr.  Sandino  was.  on  Iteceinher  21. 
litlO,  as  follows; 

Forrif/ii  (kht. 

0  per  cent  sterliti};  loati  of  lilOil  ( p]thell)urj;a  syndicate  loan — authorized 


amount  ,t;l,250,000)  ainoutit  outstatiditi<;  0!)l(),285,  converted  at  .84.80..  •84.4.52.  115 

Nicaragua  Fruit  ('o.  deht .  .50,  ()(M) 

.l(»se  AramVmru  deht .  5.  (MM) 

Treasury  warrants,  ontstandin''  accounts,  etc .  120.  240 

Total  foreign  deht  (gold) .  4.028.285 

Interior  debt. 

I’ai>er  tnoney  iti  circulation .  20.  iM)2,  004 

Itonds  of  jiuhlic  credit .  7.  75!),  51 1 

Interior  loans .  1.227,  128 

Ohligatiotis,  etc .  11,0.80,059 

Total  interior  delit  (pesos  iiatten .  51. 079.  212 


Oti  the  basis  of  gold  ])reinium  at  900,  tin*  interior  deht  would  amount  to  .85.107.921 
atid  the  total  ohligations  to  .89,72(),210  gold. 

Ri'funditig  the  deht  and  i>lacing  the  country  upon  a  .souml  finaticial  basis  has  been 
otie  of  the  principal  objects  sought  by  the  administration  of  Presidt'ut  Estrada. 

( )n  .May  (i.  1911,  the  National  Assembly  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  administration 
to  enter  itito  lu'gotiations  with  batikers  in  the  I'tiited  State's  through  the  good  olfice's 
of  tlu'  I'niteel  States  (iovertitnent  for  the  placing  of  a  loati  up  to  .820,(MM),(MM),  American 
gold,  upon  the  tnost  advatitageous  and  equitable  conditions. 

My  the  same  law  the  administration  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  conventions 
as  may  be  tit'ce.ssary  to  ptit  itito  effect  th('  jiroposed  negotiations,  such  convi'iitions 
to  be  subject  to  the  ratilicatioti  by  the  National  A.«.setnbly.  This  law  was  apjiroved 
by  Pri'sident  Estrada  on  May  7,  1911. 
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'I'lic  ^'110(1  Ilf  the  riiilcil  States  were  sulicitcil  anil  on  June  li.  l!t|  I .  a  convention 

was  sioneil  in  WasiiiiiL'ton  liy  the  lion.  Philaniler  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  represent- 
ini;  the  I’nited  States,  and  Sr.  I>r.  I>on  Salvador  Castrillo,  the  Minister  of  Xicarairua. 
repre.'iMitinir  that  country. 

This  convention  was  ratified  hy  the  National  Asseiidiiy  on  June  lo,  |!»11.  and  i> 
now  pendiiej;  in  the  Senate  of  the  ITiited  States.  There  has  heeti  no  official  |>ul)lica- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  hut  it  is  ttnd(‘rstooil  to  he  similar  to  the  Honduran  treaty.  The 
transaction,  however.  diffiTs  in  at  least  one  important  point.  The  Honduran  atiree- 
ment.  coverini;  amount  of  loati,  rate  of  i.ssue,  and  interest,  was  directly  hetwiHUi  the 
I{e|iuhlic  of  Honduras  and  the  syndicate  of  New  York  hankers,  while  in  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  loan  the  hond  i.<sue  will  he  on  a  competitive  basis,  the  honds  heint:  J^ohl  to  tlnw 
offering'  the  most  advantageous  terms. 


The  amount  of  the  loan  will  prohahly  he  hetween  10  and  15  million  dollars,  to  h(“ 
iletermined  after  a  final  report  of  the  mix(‘d  commission  examining  into  the  validity 
of  the  Nicarayuiati  ohli^ations. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


For  several  years  only  fragmentary  statistics  and  estimates  of  the  foreign  commerc(‘ 
of  Nicaragua  have  been  published.  The  special  report  prepared  for  the  Pan  .Vmerican 
rnion  by  Sr.  Sandino,  minister  of  finance,  trives  the  latest  data  available,  which  is 
for  the  year  l!Mt!t. 

The  titrures  for  the  years  IttOo,  lOOii,  l!M)7,and  HMtS  are  now  available  from  the  report, 
dated  Hecember,  l!t()!(,  published  in  1!H0,  of  Sr.  t'astellon.  then  minister  of  finance. 
The  titrures  >:iven  in  Sr.  Castellon’s  report  iticlude  no  details  of  imjiorts  by  artich-s  or 
r-lasses. 

The  total  forei>;n  trade  of  Nicaratrua  for  the  year  1!M)!I  amounted  to  Sf).572,()85.25 
gold.  The  imports  were  $2,585,257.25  and  the  exports  .$5. 089,428  (gold  iiremium 


Tlir  Iirinoiiial  rivers  of  Nicaracuii  are  the  Si-covia  or  Wanks,  wliicli  rises  in  tile  Central  Mminlains, 
and  the  San  .Iiian.  wliieli  flows  front  Lake  Nicaratnia.  Ifotli  etttpt.v  into  the  Carililii>an  Sea  attU  are 
navipiiile  for  consideralile  distatuvs. 
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Ill  lltOS  tin-  iiiiii.irtt<  \vi*ro  .i!2,!l')S.S7S.71  aiul  tin*  cxiinrts  ?i:l.<)47,!>S4. 17  (>;i)l(l 
premium  <i(IO)  nr  a  total  of  5!li,(i(Hi.S(i2.f'S.  Kite  to  the  differeut  trold  |iremiiim  an 
oxaet  eotnpari.-ion  of  the  total.-^  for  the  two  year.-r  is  not  |•raeti(•al. 

IMI'OKTS. 

The  value  of  imports  l»y  eoutitries  for  the  years,  1!(()7,  l!H)!S,  and  l!Ml!t  were; 


1'oimtrii‘s. 


111(17  I'.KIS  llKKl 


fniU'il  Slates .  St. (ill. 71s 

failed  Kiaiidoin .  s()(i..VJl 

(lenaany .  421.427 

France..' .  14:i.4(i4 

Italy .  a7.444 

Spain . 

(iiialemala . I 

Homlnras .  Id.n'.m 

fosta  Kiea . I 

Salvador . 

Ollier  Kiiropean  eoiintries .  Iii(i.:i4:i 

(iilier  .Vnieriean  eoiinlries .  l.l.V) 


SI.  42 1.1.47 
s2ii.  4(17 
224. 774 


1.'>4.4.V. 
.■)2.  .'1(17 


12.2ii;i 


14s.  iis7 
4.117s 


S1.241.(il'2 

•Jsti.  40S 

i:U.  v.>«. 

2s. 

:><i7 
1 .  ♦i2r. 
7.s2<i 

3. 2;^:. 


Total  ( itold) 


2.  224.172  2.11.')S.S7S  2.  .■)S;t.  2.‘.7 


The  followiiio  lahle  shows  the  im|>orls  in  l!i(l!i  l>y  articles: 


Tirlilix  mill  mmiiilmliiTix. 


I 'I  hits .  .«12ii.s72 

Doineslies: 

I'lain .  71.217 

Siriiied .  1.2iis 

IrMi  linen .  (i(.. '17 

While  hollands .  42, ',('(. 

Sln'eliiiy .  .2.:t22 

I  h  ills: 

ITiMeaclied .  47.211 

.\ll  Olliers .  .'si.':!:! 

( liii'.’hains: 

foniinon .  42, 2'.is 

l.ichl .  S.S27 

Fatiey  dress  Kiaids .  22. 12' 

Hal  isles .  21).  4(i2 

fassiiiieres .  ISi.iKil 

Sateen  and  satinet .  12,42.) 

Canvas .  lo.ilsd 

fordtiroys .  1(1.274 

.Muslins  and  piiw.e  |)rinls .  2,0s2 

Flannels .  2,s(i7 

Talleta  and  serire .  2,(i,")2 

I’iipids .  l,i)21 

flolhint:.  ready  made: 

Drill .  l(),(4l(i 

Cotton .  2.44s 

Shirts  and  undershirts .  Is, 71.2 

White  shirts .  12.  KKi 

Conehos  and  hlankels .  14,.i2(! 

Cotton  blankets .  .2,s47 

Muffles  and  shawls .  7,27(1 

.Mantles  and  mantillas .  4.(149 

Towels  and  bathini;  robes .  2. (ids 

Table  and  other  covers .  1,9.511 

Counterpanes .  1,942 

Knitted  (loods .  21.2.')S 

Ilandkerchlels.  etc .  7,ss.j 

Collars,  cults,  shirt  fronts .  4,  His 

Kiblvons  and  braids .  10,4(1.5 


Hells  and  bell  ribbons .  .si,(.s2 

Common  laces .  27,227 

Fine  laces .  2,701 

l.ace  ciirlains .  2. 'in 

Veils .  5.7ld 

Neckties .  4,(177 

Kinbroideries .  4,4d2 

I’ass.-menleries .  2,  .50' 

Thre;id .  2s.055 

.Shoelaces .  (1,221 

Cordaye .  .5,741 

5'arn.  raw  or  bleached .  2.9(12 

.Silk  thread .  2,774 

Hemp  baits .  42,222 

Sackint; .  2,942 

.1  ti iiu  ntnri/  siihxln  iictx. 

.Smoked  meat .  ?7, 7(1.5 

other  meats .  (1, '12 

.Sausages .  2,21(1 

Sardines .  .5,iKi2 

.111  other  fish .  4,112 

Wheal  Hour .  217,2.52 

Hice  and  oats .  (12, .542 

Corn .  .5,441 

Corn  ineil .  2,792 

Ship  biscuits  and  soda  crackers .  2, 7,9(1 

Noo'iles  and  macaroni .  2.017 

Heans .  2',  .22(1 

( hives  and  capers .  5, 722 

F'ruitsand  vegetables .  .5,(190 

Fruit,  dried .  ■’,.5(1(1 

I’otaloes .  2,,594 

Heer .  14,7'2s 

Wines .  14,0-.>-2 

.Mineral  water .  7,0.59 

Cognac  and  similar .  (1,190 

Champagne .  2.9(11 

IVhisky .  3, .597 

Cider  and  ginger  ale .  2,792 

Fruit  e.ssences .  2,1,51 


r 
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L;ir(l .  $l7,5itA 

Jiuttcr . 

I'htH'Sl* .  3,(11") 

(  ocomil  nil .  .).(I14 

Olive  oil .  H.IW 

Coiilhures  ami  sweets .  3. ('till 

Ciimamon .  J.Jl'J 

All  ()l  her  spiees .  3, 17ti 

iron  niid  utitl. 

Iron  in  sheets .  sil.  KK' 

Iron  in  l)ars .  !>.  l.)S 

Iron  and  steel: 

Innols . . 

Kails .  ti.4lKl 

rnhes .  (1,  .>47) 

liarheilwire .  Is, 213 

Nails,  wire  ami  ent .  4.  ^n,') 

Chains .  1.7(i7 

Knanieleil  );oo<ls .  (1.24(1 

Stoves .  2,(101 

Beilsleads .  2. 12S 

Machetes .  14,tl4s 

.\i;rieiiltnral  implements .  4.2s(l 

Tools .  2.n0."i 

Ini>tni iiHtitx.  innchinirii. 

Sewiii);  machines .  ?s. 244 

I’ianos .  5.1(13 

Typewriters .  3.2s(l 

I’honocraphs .  2.3s5 

Minini;  implements  and  machines .  34,02s 

I’rintint;  maehini'ry .  4,027 

,\ll  other  machinery .  ,s7,07s 

Water  pumps .  4.337 

Hollers .  1..573 

Vessels .  5,7S5 

Clumicalx.  drugx.  tic. 

Cyanides .  .*2(1.004 

Kosin  oil .  12.  .■>05 

I’otash  and  eanstie  soila .  (1,211 

Dynamite .  5.470 

Whit  ini! .  4.071 

Carhonates  and  earhnrates .  2. 034 

O.xides  and  .salts .  2.  s34 

ynieksilver .  2.714 

Carholinnm .  2.tls7 

Sulphate  of  (iiiinine .  2. 41.S 

Varnish... .  1,0(13 

Paints; 

In  oil .  s.  s25 

In  powder .  2,2.")0 

Patent  medicines .  1(1.310 

Tonies .  3,3:i2 

Emnisions .  3, 135 

Other  pharimieentieal  products .  15,042 


Toilet  water .  *(l.0>(4 

K;ue  powder .  3.071 

Pi'rfnmes .  O.tttlO 

ra/nr  and  maniifacluns. 

Writ  itiK  pa|)er .  .*1 1 . 24  5 

Print  inc  pa|KT .  s.  103 

Wrappiii):  paiM'r .  3.(137 

Cigarette  pai«‘r .  2.  sii3 

Books  and  niwvspapers .  .  4..‘)(15 

Copybooks  and  hlank  books .  2. 4.’)5 

.4  ninmlx  and  animal  iirndnctK. 

I.ive  animals .  *1.072 

Calfskitis .  44.2S4 

Sheepskins .  2,  (l."i.5 

Workmen's  shoes .  (1,772 

.All  other  shoes .  15.03(1 

Tallow .  '20.720 

Candh'S .  15.. >71 

Common  .soap .  in,  44(i 

Fine  .soap .  4.704 

Stearin,  raw .  2.2.")0 

Wand  and  ngitahU  iiraductn. 

l.ntnber .  .*11.  IM 

Carriattes  and  itears .  3.171 

Carls  and  trneks .  I, *70 

Fiirnitnre .  s.OO* 

I'rnnks  and  chests .  5. 034 

Barrels  ami  sitiiilar .  2,341 

Caontehone.  immannhu  tiireil .  2.(101 

l,eaf  tobacco .  4.443 

I'obaeeo.  mannfiWtnre(l .  12,20(1 

l-Mrtli.  xtano.  and  manufaelurtx  af. 

.Alalaister.  marble,  etc .  -*13. 130 

Cement .  *.  107 

Coal .  5,  ."id.") 

Kelineil  mineral  oil .  .)3.o:i3 

I.iibricatiii!;  oil .  In.  1.")* 

erode  mineral  oil .  '>.420 

(iasoline  and  benzine .  s. 242 

Crystal  and  itlass  ware .  4. '240 

Lamps  and  ttlobes .  3, 115 

Bottles  and  demijohns .  2. .‘>'27 

Porcelain  ware .  4.045 

Mincillantaun. 

Straw  hats .  SI5,,'>03 

Hats,  nntrimmed .  0,004 

Combs .  10, 0.50 

Matelu's .  0, 1(15 

Cmbrellas  and  parasols .  2.0(14 

Cold  and  silver  coin .  47.332 

.All  others  not  mentioneil .  41tl.*S'2 

Total .  2. .5*3.257 


Of  the  articles  above  ineiitioned  came — Prints:  From  the  I'liiled  States  S7l,(Hi9, 
United  Kingdom  .S43,184,  and  Spain  .S!h4!)().  Unbleached  domestics,  jdain:  From 
United  Kingdom  .843,603,  United  States  $32,093,  and  France  .$2,823.  Irish  linen: 
F'roin  United  Kingtlom  .$.02,9.52,  United  States  .$9,8‘2.5,  tiermany  .$1,933.  and  France 
$1,334.  White  hollands:  From  United  Kingdom  .$3.5,(190,  United  States  .$.5,199, 
France  $1,870,  and  Sjiain  $1,043.  Drills,  unbleached  or  colored:  From  United  States 
.$39,874  and  United  Kingdom  .$0,730.  All  other  drills:  From  Italy  $‘22,347,  United 
States  .$21,890,  United  Kingdom  $7,494  and  (iermany  .$2,0.53,  (.iinghams,  common: 
From  United  Kingdom  .$35,. 5(>3,  United  States  $3. .599,  Italy  $1,892.  France  $1,097,  and 
(Jermany  .$980.  Fancy  dress  goods:  I'rom  United  Kingdom  $25,990  and  Uniied 
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Stales  84. 2')1 .  IJatisits:  l''r()in  I'liited  Kiiijidinn  .Slit.dSti.  Cassiineros;  From  I'’raiU’<‘ 
•Sll.ti'.M,  riiil(“d  Kiit^doni  84. 1  IS.  Italy  .82. ’>22.  and  (iertnatiy  81.714.  Sateoii  ami 
satiticts;  I'rotii  Fiiited  Kiti^dotn  8l(l.77(i  atid  (iertnatiy  81.:{S4.  Canvas;  I’rom  Ftiited 
Kitiy^tlotn  87.H.").a  atid  I'nitod  .States  82.4111.  Cordtiroys:  From  I'nited  Kiti^nloin 
8<>.!I2I.  (iermatiy  81.287.  atid  Italy  8t.l!>7.  Shirts  atid  tindershirts:  Frotn  Ftiited 
States  88,17.').  (iertnatiy  .82.711.  atid  Italy  82.428.  White  shirts:  I’rotn  Fnited  States 
8t). ()<•(•  atid  Italy  81.227.  I’omhos  atid  hlankets:  From  Ftiited  Kiiifrdotit  812.811, 
Knitted  eoods:  h'rotii  (iertnatiy  811,(111)  and  Fnited  States  .82.4()7.  Kihhons  and 
braids;  Frotn  I'ranee  8').27!t  atid  (iertiiany  82, ti.’).’).  Fai'es;  From  Fnitoil  Kiiifidom 
822..’)()l).  (ieriiiany  .84,2t)t).  and  France  .82. (ill.  Threads:  I'rom  Fnited  Kingdom 
822.87.’).  Ftiited  States82. 172.  atid  (iertnatiy  81, •’)74.  lleni|)  hatis:  From  Fnited  King¬ 
dom  827, 8!t.’).  (iermatiy  87. 4.’)2,  h'rance  81  .o 111.  and  Fnited  States  81  .(l.’)7. 

( )1  aliimmtary  snhstatices  catiie  Wheat  llotir  I'rotii  the  Fnited  States  exclusively, 
nice  atid  oats;  From  Fnited  States.82!>.!Mi2.  Fnited  Kingdom  821. 127,  (termany  .82.1.52, 
and  Sal  vador  87.28(1.  lieans:  I’ractically  all  from  Fnited  States.  I’eer;  Frointier- 
niaiiy  87.2lt).  Fnited  Slates .8.’>.!t2().  and  Fnited  Kingdom  81.224.  Wines;  From  France 
8’).242.  Italy  84.188.  (iermatiy  82.2i»2,  and  Spain  81.21.’).  hard:  I’rom  tin*  Fnited 
Stales  exclusively. 

( >l  iron  and  steid  and  niaiuifact tires  came  Iron  and  steel  in  sheets;  From  Fnited 
Kingdom  ,8(i.!t22  and  Fnited  Stales  84.072.  liarhed  wire:  From  Fnited  Slates  alone. 
Machetes:  From  Fnited  Kingdom  87,070,  Foiled  States  .84,412.  and  (iermatiy  82.(Kt4. 

Of  instruments  and  machinery.  i“tc.,  came  Mining  implemeiils  and  niachinery; 
l’ro:n  Fnited  Stales  .822.071  ami  Fnited  Kingdom  810,782.  .\ll  otlii-r  niachinery  not 
specially  mentioned:  h'roni  Fnited  Stales  872.212.  Fnited  Kingdom  .8!>.(i0().  and 
(iermatiy  8').8!t2. 

(If  chemicals,  drugs.  <‘tc..  came  Cyanid:  I'rom  Fnited  States  .8I.’),.8!I.')  and  Fnited 
Kingdom  .82.801.  Kosin  oil:  I'rom  Italy  84.141.  Fnited  Slates  .82.!I0:{.  (ierniany 
82.202.  and  Fnited  Kingdom  81.248.  Patent  medicines:  From  Fnited  States  87, 2!I4, 
(ierniany  .84.80!l,  and  !•' ranee  .82.8.’)(i. 

Of  (lajier  and  manufactures  came  Writing  paiier:  I'rom  (ierniany  84.427.  Fnited 
Stales  .82.480.  and  France  81 .42!!. 

Of  animals  and  animal  iirodiicls  came  Calfskins:  From  Foiled  .Stales  .82.5.747. 
(ierniany  80.212.  and  Frama*  81,020.  Shoes;  Practically  all  from  Fniti'd  Stales. 
Tallow:  All  from  Fnitt'd  States.  Candles:  From  Fnited  Stales  .84.212,  (iermatiy 
.81..’).5.’).  and  Foiled  Kingdom  81.240.  Soa]):  From  Fnited  Stat(*s  .88,212,  Fniti'd 
Kingdom  .8.5. 1 1  4.  and  (ierniany  81.2.50.  l.nmher;  Almost  exclusively  from  Foiled 
Stall's.  Tobacco,  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco;  The  hulk  from  the  Foiled  States. 

Of  earths,  stones,  and  manufactures  came  — Uelined  and  crude  mineral  oil  and  lubri¬ 
cating  oil:  Practically  all  from  Fnited  Slates.  Hats,  unlrimmed,  and  straw  hats:  The 
hulk  from  Italy.  Coiiihs:  From  France  85.21 1,  Fnited  Slates  .82.242.  and  (iermatiy 
81,827. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  ex])orts.  by  countries,  for  the  years  1007,  1008,  and  HlOO  were: 

Countries.  1'.I07  lllllS  ItKW 


1  nitofl  Siat»'s . 

I  nilt'd  Kingdom . 

.  40:i,  (UKl 

■»02..SU 

(lerniaiiv . 

.  oia.  10-2 

(14C(1:« 

Ilalv . 

Spain . 

other  Koropi'an  couiitrii's . 

.  7.S.  :i24 

it  I.  I4.i 

(iiiati'inala . 

Salvador . 

227. S71 

Costa  Uica . 

.\ll  other  coimtries . 

.  \m 

:i7.Kfi4 

*1.077.01(1 
S4:t.  4.‘>:i 
77(1.  421) 
4'2:i,.')7M 
44. IDO 
I ,  .'*57 
,5,5.:i74 
1 . 4:to 
:«).  :«).■) 
.S4. 1(17 
1D.2.S1 

•2:1. 2ii;t 


Total  (gold) 


:i.:i(i;t..')2-2  :t.(147.DS4  :i,dsd,  42,'< 
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The  Hf:iin‘s  lor  I!t07  and  lilOS  in  the  tat)l(‘  alxivo  and  in  the  following  taldc,  taken 
from  Sr.  « 'a-iiellon's  report,  are  tjiven  in  irold,  <'alenlated  on  a  pretniiiin  of  (HMI.  'I'lie 
figures  for  from  Sr.  Sanditio's  report,  are  ealeiilate<l  on  the  i)asis  of  a  irold  premium 
of  !»(Ht.  The  inerea-^e  for  1!K)!)  i.'j,  therefore.  proi)ai)ly  mneii  irreater  than  indieatetl  l)y 
the  totals. 

Tlie  followim:  table  shows  tin*  exports.  Iiy  artieh's,  for  the  years  l!l((7.  1!I(IS,  and  llMI'.t: 


1<KI7  nios  1!MW 


\'en('tal>lo  proilui  ts: 

Collw . 

\\(M.(I . 

l{iil>l)cr . 

Siifiar . 

Itanana.s . 

Col  Ion . 

•Mora  f.Mraci . 

Carao . 

Corn . 

.\ll  olhfis . 

.\ninial  pid'liicl.';: 

1 1  hies . 

l>i‘cr>kiM,s . 

I.anl . 

<  life'll- . 

,\ll  olluTs  imainl.v  live  l  atUoi . 

.Mini'ial  pnrliicl-^: 

Hold  in  Pars,  iliist .  and  anialiiain  . . . 
Hold  concen  till  led  and  procipilalvd 

Silver  eoin . 

All  others . 

.Mi.seellaneons . 


107 
.•>70 
M.2.71 
2,  .HO 
7.IKHI 
11.1,21 
11.7 
l:i.021 


202..  adS 
tvs.  712 

N7.:i7d 

21.7.. 1-ll 
20.  s.'is 
21.. 707 
lO.dH 

1.074 
to.  siKI 


S1..74I..HP.I 
41.‘).,-)7.'. 
2211.  s71 
ls2. 122 
1IH.S2S 
20.  .'id!) 
17..')(HI 

l.'i.OOii 

2.01,0 


os.  04.') 
.20.  7.'i2 


o.s.olo 

200. 440 


7.'..  4.'m 
41.120 


s..2(KI 
170. 121 


140.2.-)2 
42. 100 
is. 204 
14.00,7 


740,.  002 
120.077 
112. Ill 
0.712 
0.  740 


777.127  s.-,.'i.o20 

120. 00.7  ls2.  si(i 

0,4.2,SO  so. 07s 

20.702  . 

0.740  2s. 271 


■lotal.. 


2.2IH..722  2.047.0S4  2.0so.42s 


For  l!Mt7  eid'fee  was  expiirted  lu  I'ranee  to  tlie  value  of  .S71,S.;{(|!I,  (Jermany  .'?4(MI.L’7)7. 
I’nited  Kingdom  .s'J I7.ii7),s.  Fnited  .s^taies  .s7(i.(l.')!(,  and  Italy  Sl{7>,2'J(l.  Wood  found 
prariically  its  only  markrds  in  the  Fnited  .'states  and  Fnitiol  Kinirdoin.  whieh  houaht 
of  I’.razil  Wood:  Fnited  Kingdom  -SI. !.*<>'•.  .Mahoirany:  Fnited  States  .■s7l.dl(l  and 
Fnited  Kin'.oliitn  •S:il.(t}!l.  Cedar:  Fnited  Kinird'iin  .s|2il.l4S.  (iuayaean  wood: 
Fnited  States  .s.'i.OlIL’  and  Fnileil  Kiiurtlom  ■S2.7)-(l.  .leiiizaro  wood:  Fnitetl  .States 

•Slb.ltl-’.  Mora  Wood:  Fniteil  Kinirthtm  ■SS't.liOO.  .Xiatnhar  . . I:  Fnited  States 

and  Fnitetl  Kin.irdom  .s|2.72().  Ca  iutehoiie  was  taken  ))raetieally  all  hy  the 
Fnited  States.  Sinrar  was  exjiorted  to  Fnitetl  Kintrdtitn  .S7:4..')4.').  Fnitetl  Stati's 
.S.'rt.dttl.  anti  lit mtluras  .s;4i(,  1(12.  Cotttin:  I’raetieally  all  It)  Fnitetl  Kinirtlttm.  .Mttra 
extraei:  (iermany  .s(i.S7.‘»,  Italy  .ss.()2.-),  Fnitetl  Kimrtitim  .'S|.2.')(l,  anti  S|)ain  .s’l.'J.'iO. 
Caeati:  .Salvathir  .s4.,S!),s.  Fnitetl  .“states  .s:{,S(l2,  (iermany  .'?2.S.S7,  Fnitetl  Kinutlttm 
.Sl..')t)7.  anti  (iiiatemala  .Sl.:{22. 

llitles  anti  th'erskins  went  in  the  hulk  It)  the  Fnitetl  States;  lartl  anti  cheese  tti 
ilontluras,  Isalvathir,  anti  Ctista  Hica. 

Of  the  mineral  iirtitlucls,  all  the  cold  amaliram  went  Iti  the  Fnitetl  States.  c()ltl  in 
bars  anti  tlust  it)  United  States  .'?()()!(. 242.  Fnitetl  Kinedtun  SS.s.  |,j7,  anti  France  .'?(i.(i(l(). 
(it)ltl  precijiitates:  Fnited  Kincdtmi  .'?.■>(». 7.")S  anti  Fnitetl  States  .'flu, .5:12:  anti,  finally, 
mim'ral  ettneentrates,  all  tti  the  Fnitetl  Kinctltmi,  tti  the  value  ttf  S(iS.2(l4. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  acricultural,  timber,  anil  mininc  inilusiries  are  the  princi])al  sourct's  of  national 
wealth.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  iiicreasetl  in  recent  yi-ars,  the  chief  proiluct 
beinc  coffee.  Nicaracuaii  coffee  is  of  superior  (piality  anti  commanils  cooil  prices, 
the  finest  plantations  lyinc  in  the  northwestern  ilistricts.  In  Mata^aljia  and  .Iinotei;a 
the  crops  are  worketl  by  coloni(‘s  of  Americans  and  (lermans.  who  apply  the  natural 
walt'r  itower  of  the  country  to  the  operation  of  such  machinery  as  is  ret|uireil.  Tht* 
coffee  yieltl  for  IftOS  ft  was  about  l4.2(Mt.(M(0  |)ountls;  iht“  crop  for  litOi)  10  is  estimaleil 
at  22.:f(K),000  pounils. 
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Siijrar  frrowirifr  i«  [jrofiiahly  cDiuiiK  tcd,  the  pr<Kiu<-ti(>it  of  this  article,  iiiclu<liiic  the 
hy-pnxlui'ts — molasses,  rum,  atid  alcohol-  having;  a  valuatioti  of  considerahly  over 
!?  1,000, (too  atimially.  The  laro(‘st  suoar  estat(“  iti  Central  Aiiu'rica  is  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Coritito  on  th(‘  west  coast. 

Hatiatias  are  "rowti  in  larfie  (|Uantities  in  the  IJluelields  re^ioti  atid  shipped  to  New 
( trleatis. 

Cacao  ranks  in  importanct'  after  cofft'e,  su^ar,  atid  hanauas  atuoinj:  thi*  cultivated 
resour<-es  of  wi'stern  Nicaratrua,  atid  it  is  reco>;nized  as  a  remunerative  product.  At 
lireseiit  the  etitire  output  is  consumed  iti  the  coutitry,  the  sellin>r  jirici*  heitif:  from  20 
to  2')  cents  ^old  per  pound.  Two  varieties  of  cacao  trees  are  crown,  atid  the  (iovern- 
nient  is  encouracint:  the  industry  hy  crantiiii;  |)reniiums  for  every  ])lanted  tree  comitiir 


I'l.AXTAlX  FdUKST  IX  XICAUAlifA. 

Tlic  platano.  known  to  tlio  Kniilisli-siHaikini;  world  as  tlio  jilantain.  is  llio  larnosl  nioinlKT  of  tin' 
liaiiana  family.  The  ciillivalion  of  luinanas  in  Xicaramia  is  one  of  tlio  most  imiiortant  sources 
of  till'  country's  national  wealth. 

into  hearinir.  The  average  yield  from  each  tree  is  alioiit  2  jioutids  when  in  full  liear- 
ino,  or  ahout  (iOO  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Toltacco  is  crowti  in  several  districts,  the  best  heitic  produced  on  the  island  of 
Otuote)>e,  iti  Lake  Xicarairua. 

The  jirincipal  crojis  are  corn,  rice,  Leans,  hananas,  cacao,  sucar  cane,  tohacco,  ami 
fruits. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  swine  are  reared,  the  numher  of  cattle  heiutr  estimated  at  ahout 

].2(»(»,(t0(). 

The  forests  contain  mahocany  atid  cedar,  which  fiirure  larody  in  the  coutitry 's 
cx]iorts,  matiy  valuahle  timhers,  dyewoods,  such  as  locwood,  and  ttiedicitial  jdatits. 
(ititns  atid  resins  ahotind,  and  the  tiative  catnphor  tree  is  .said  to  yield  a  variety  e(|ual 
to  that  produced  in  the  Far  East.  Vatiilla  of  ati  excellent  ipiality  urows  freely,  atid 
senna  is  a  nativi*  product. 

-Matiufacturiiic  industries  are  confined  mainly  to  articles  of  dotiiestic  consumption, 
atid  include  the  manufacture  of  furtiitun*,  hoots  and  shoes,  suuar,  rum,  heer,  candles, 
cigars,  ciirarettes,  and  soa]i. 
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ISui  it  is  the  •rohl  <lf])nsiis  that  liavi*  |H“rlia])s  cnutritmtod  most  in  tin*  matter  of  a<'ttial 
wealtli  to  Nicarairiia.  I'rom  the  date  of  lirst  discovery  throuirli  the  \a“ars  to  present 
times,  tile  adventurous  have  joiirtieyed  npthe  rivers  atid  toiled  across  the  tahle-lands 
there,  seekini;  eltisive  evidence  of  the  hiydiest-jirized  metal. 

(it)l.l>  is  the  most  useless  and  yt*t  the  most  |ireeious  of  metals.  I’ure,  its  service 
to  science  atid  indtistry  is  so  small  hy  comparison  as  to  he  almost  neolioihle.  This 
]iaradox  of  valtie  has  heen  hrouydit  ahotit  hy  the  develo])ment  of  our  civilization, 
in  which  the  yellow  metal,  to  use  the  eommoti  liirure,  has  heeome  tin*  standard  m(‘diutn 
of  exchamre  and  the  visihle  meastire  of  secular  w«‘alth. 


SOUTlNti  COM)  OKK  IN  NU  AUACt  A. 

<  on*  is  fouinl  in  many  parts  of  tin*  country,  ami  pUu*<*r  mining  alon^  the  rivers  of  Nicaragua 

has  Imn'u  carried  on  for  many  years. 

Kconomists  will  prove  that  the  intrinsic  worth  of  "old  is  small  and  that,  outside 
of  the  arts,  its  economic  value  is  almost  nil;  yet  such  jiroof  will  deter  no  prospector 
from  undertakiii"  a  voya"e,  involving  the  "reatest  hardshi])s,  in  search  of  "litteriii" 
nti<r"ets. 

Tin-  characteristics  of  "old  as  a  metal  are  its  heatitiftil  ytdlow  color,  which  it  jireserves 
untarnished  on  exposure  to  the  atinosjihere  under  nearly  all  conditions,  its  luster. 
hi"h  specifi<'  "ravity,  ami  ductility  and  malh>ahility.  A  sin"le  ^'rain  may  he  drawn 
into  a  wire  oOtt  feet  in  len"th.  or  heaten  out  to  cover  nearly  SO  scpiare  inches  of  surface. 
The  ])ure  metal  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  hut  softer  than  cop])cr,  silver.  ])latinnm, 
zinc,  or  iron,  (iold  alloys  with  most  metals.  This  ])ro])erty  allows  it  to  he  exten¬ 
sively  u.sed  where  it  would  not  serve  in  its  pun*  stale.  Practically  it  is  alloyed  with 
cop])er  or  silver,  and  the  pro])ortion  of  "old  contained  in  an  alloy  is  exi)ressed  in  de"rees 
of  fineness  or  as  "cardts”  and  carat  "rains  (-4  "rains  =  1  carat).  The  carat  valin*  of 
"old  is  expressed  in  jtarls  of  24,  jmre  "old  heiii"  24  carats  fine. 


I 


Thus  18-caret  fine  contains  18  parts  of  pure  gold  and  G  parts  of  alloy,  generally  coj)per 
or  silver  or  both.  Etoinologically,  gold  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  being  akin  to 
the  word  geolu,  from  which  the  modern  English  word  yellow  is  traced. 

The  distribution  of  gold-bearing  deposits  is  world-wide,  although  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  different  localities  is  very  different ;  their  geological  range  is  also  very  extensive. 


A  COFFKK-HKAHINT.  PLANT. 

The  ancients  obtained  gold  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
India.  The  ophir  of  the  llible  has  been  variously  located  and  tbe  best  evidence  juits 
that  famous  mine  in  East  Africa.  In  our  own  times  gold  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Erom  Russia  in  Asia,  westward  around  to  Alaska,  and  from  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa  to  the  shores  of  Australia,  this  most  prized  of  metals  lies  hidden  in  the  earth. 
Streams  wiiuling  through  every  land  carry  minute  glittering  particles  in  the  sands  of 
their  channels  that  j)an  as  gold,  while  (piartz  veins  shotted  with  the  metal  seam  the 
8047  - Bull  2—11 - !t 
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mountain  Xiififrot!:  of  n-markable  size  are  ocrasionally  louiul  and  of  those  the 

largest  was  the  “Welcome,'’  a  inetanioriihie  mass  of  "old  du"  tip  in  Australia  that 
weighed  184  jtounds,  assayed  9!1.2  fine,  and  netted  840.(525  when  melted  down.  Another 
piant  specimen  is  a  mtppet  from  the  T'ral,  weiphinp  KMI  ))onnds,  and  now  preserved  in 
.•st.  Peterslnirp. 

The  history  of  pold  is  the  world  history  of  the  more  advanced  peo])les.  The  story 
of  the  development  of  the  metal  from  its  first  use  as  a  heantifnl  ornamentation  to  its 
service  as  a  circnlatinp  monetary  medium,  would  include  a  recital  of  the  annals  of  all 
nations  that  have  any  claim  to  civilization.  The  pold  ornaments  fonnd  in  the  tombs 
and  other  burial  places  of  the  Egyptians  attest  the  value  set  upon  this  substance  in  the 
earliest  recorded  times,  while  any  statement  on  its  modern  ajipraiseinent  would  be 
sujierfluous. 

The  lure  of  pold  led  Columbus  to  America,  when'  the  falded  tales  of  “The  pilded  one" 
broupht  the  Spanish  hosts  to  track  the  Tropics  of  the  new  world  and  trace  the  outlines 
of  a  score  ofTnodi-rn  nations.  Imapes  and  pold  dust  were  fouml  in  the  possession  of 
many  native  tribes  and  soon  the  palleons  of  the  Kim;  of  Spain  wi-re  crossinp  the  seas, 
deep  laden  with  the  yellow  metal.  And  much  of  this  oripinated  in  Xicarapua.  ( tther 
Spanish  colonies  contributed  their  share  and  then,  as  to-day.  pold  was  derived  from  the 
lands  and  rivers  bed  of  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and  what  is  tiow  Colombia.  But  it 
was  not  utitil  modern  times  that  the  richest  South  American  pold  deposit  was  found, 
the  Callao  mine,  in  Venezuela,  south  of  the  Orinoco,  which  ju'oduced  a  value  of 
825.(MM),(MKt  in  the  20  years  of  its  most  prosperous  workinp. 

Tin'  tn'a^un'sj  of  Montezuma  are  lost  and  tlu'  ransom  of  Aiahualpa  has  lonp  bc'en 
dissipated,  yet  the  a\irif(‘rous  lands  that  yielded  the  pold  of  pre-.''panish  days  still  hold 
niui-h  of  the  metal.  Latter-day  e.\]ilorers  who  have  lieen  sc'archinp  out  the  most 
hidden  places  on  the  eastern  Andean  slopes,  re|>ort  many  sure  indic-ations  of  pold- 
bt'arinp  (|uariz,  oidy  waitinp  the  inpenuity  and  skill  of  man  to  devis('  the  method  that 
will  make  the  ('X|iloitation  of  tlu'se  repions  ])rolitable.  In  addition  to  the  countrit's 
mentioned,  tlu're  is  Bolivia,  a  land  that  holds  a  vast  treasure'  of  pold  locked  in  her 
mountain  fastnc.-i.-ees;  Chih',  which  ]iroduced  over  .8:525. 0(10. (MM)  in  pold  durinp  the  bsth 
l  etitury;  and  Arpentina.  wIu'H'  (he  pold  ndnes  in  l.a  Rioja  are  beinp  successfully 
Worked  to-day.  With  cheaper  t rails] lorlat ion  tin'  pold  prexluction  of  Latin  America 
will  rajiidly  increase. 

Tile  most  I'ommon  usi'  of  pohl  is,  of  cour.-e,  in  coinape.  The  rareiic.^s  of  the  nn*tal 
and  its  attractive  characteristics  have'  made'  it  an  ideal  circulatinp  medium.  How¬ 
ever.  the  (juality  of  softne.ss  jirohibiis  pold  coins  beinp  made  without  alloys.  The 
tirsi  pohl  coins  of  Enpland  weri'  made  in  1257,  durinp  the  reipn  of  Henry  111,  and  they 
Were  pure.  An  alloy  was  soon  added  and  has  formed  ]iart  of  coinape  fusion  evi'r  since. 
The  .Vmerican  eaple  is  of  nine  jiarls  pold  ainl  one  part  cojijier.  whih'  the  Enplish 
'iivereipn  contains  a  sliphlly  hieher  percentape  of  the  more  valualde  metal.  The 
lowest  recopnized  standard  of  pold  must  bi'  !)  carats  fine,  allhouph  inferior  fusions  are 
worki'd  tt])  into  ornainenis  ami  sold  as  real  pold.  In  Enpland  the  "hall  mark  "  atti'sts 
till'  true  lineness  of  any  pold,  and  false  niarkinp  is  piinislu'd  very  severi'ly.  .\fter 
coinape.  most  of  the  pold  ])rodu<a'd  is  cotiverled  ittto  ortiatnetits  or  combitu'd  itt  jewelry. 
The  world's  consutt)|ition  of  this  metal  itt  the  arts  htis  averaped  over  a  value  of 
.8|(M).(MM).(MM)  dttrittp  the  last  few  years,  ajiproxitnat itip  otie-tpiartf'r  of  the  total  out])ttt 
of  tile  metal.  These  two  uses  account  for  ]>raclically  the  entirt'  world  consum])t ion, 
as  the  small  amounts  used  in  dentistry,  surpery,  and  in  other  ways,  are  inconsiderable 
liy  comjtarison. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  tin'  worhl's  pold  ))roiluction  durinp  the  last  It)  years — 
from  .8250.01)0. (MM)  to  nearly  .8.500, (MM). (MM)  lestimatedi  is  pivinp  ecmiotnists  much  to 
think  tijMiii,  and  has  h'd  to  a  number  of  siiectilations  anent  the  future  effect  of  this 
continuetl  aupmentation  of  output.  What  will  lie  tin*  result  when  the  Latin-.\nierican 
pold  lieliis  are  develo|)<'d  to  the  fullness  of  their  cajiacity?  All  lh<‘s<‘  Ke])ublics  have 
most  liberally  intt'riireted  niininp  laws  ami  encourape  in  every  way  the  investment 
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i)f  capital  in  ininiiiir  cntcri)riscs,  so  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  oi>portunitics 
offered  hy  these  conntries  will  insure  an  exploitation  of  their  j;old  deposits  and  a 
conse(juent  increased  output  of  j)recious  metal  that  will  serve  for  further  sj)eculatioii 
amonsr  students  of  social  economy. 

<  )win<:  to  various  n-tardin^  causes  the  Xicarairuan  jrold  country  has  been  hardly 
scratched,  yet  j)ast  history  and  present  indications  ])romise  that  native  fjold  will  he 
OIK!  of  the  nation's  greatest  re.sources. 


TIIK  COFKKK  HKKKY. 


(If  the  more  than  odil  mines  rejiistereil  in  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Republic 
>  ttH  are  producers  of  irohl,  while  silver  and  copjter  mines  and  <|Uarri(*s  of  valuable  stone 

arc  scattered  throtiirhout  the  coutitry. 

.\tnerican  ami  Knylish  companies  have  secured  minini'  concessions  in  various 
•  listricts,  and  it  is  proltable  that  increaseil  investtnents  will  be  inadt*  by  them  in  the 
mines  of  the  country.  A  tinmber  of  the  princiiial  mines  on  tin*  W(“st  coast,  imdudetl 
in  which  are  tin*  Santa  Krancisea.  San  Lucas,  .\maya,  San  Cristobal,  (^uilali,  and  San 
.Ilian  Tt-telpaneca,  arc  in  the  hamls  of  Kiiirlish  cajiilalists,  while  tin*  Leoneas  mine, 

I 
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I'ICKINCi  COFFKE. 

C'olloe  represents  thcoliiet  agricultural  industry  of  Nicaragua.  The  crop  for  (he  year  liKW-Kl  is  estimated  at  about  ■.’2,:i0n,(XKJ  |)OUnds,  the  value  of  which  will  constitute 

more  than  one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Kejmblic. 
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iu‘iir  Maiiiiralpa.  has  r«>ci‘iitly  been  ac<iiiiml  by  a  company  larsicly  interested  in  West 
Australian  mining  projH'rties. 

The  Atlantic  sloi)e  is  the  <jreat  placer-initiiti>;  district  of  the  country,  Pritizapolka 
beinsr  the  center  of  active  operations  at  i)resent.  There  are  rich  (piartz  mines  in  this 
district,  ami  in  the  district  of  Leynoia  larfie  •jold-beariitf;  reefs  are  known  to  exist, 
but  they  are  at  presetit  utideveloped. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  National  Railroatl  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  line  operating  in  the  Republic.  It 
traverses  a  comj)aratively  small  district  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  Rejuiblic 
and  with  its  several  branches  represents  a  total  length  of  275  kilometers  (171  miles). 
Starting  from  the  ])ort  of  Corinto,  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  it  extetids  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  for  a  distance  of  .some  12  miles  to  the  city  of  Chinandega  and  thence  south- 
eastwardly  to  Leon,  Managua,  .Masaya,  (iranada,  and  Diriamba. 

About  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this  railroad  penetrates  one  of  the 
chief  coffee-growing  regions  of  Nicaragua.  A  jtortion  of  lhe.se  regions  is  somewhat 
tuountainoiis  in  character,  the  highest  ])oint  being  l,()l  l  feet  altove  the  sea  levtd.  With 
this  ex<'e]>tion  the  road  extends  through  a  com|)aratively  low  and  unbroken  country 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  and  stock  raisitig. 

The  gauge  of  the  road  is  42  inches,  the  tnaximuiu  grade  28  feet  to  the  thotisatid.  and 
the  weight  of  the  rails  30  to  40  ))otinds  ])er  yard.  The  road  was  btiilt  by  sections, 
covering  a  period  dating  frotn  1884  to  lOO;?.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Republic,  but 
on  Ifeeember  20,  1003,  was  leased  for  a  term  of  10  years  to  a  citizen  of  (lermany.  The 
terms  of  the  lease  jirovide  that  25  jx'r  cetit  of  the  earuitigs  shall  be  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  10  j)er  cent  shall  be  ilevoted  to  repairs,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  holder  of 
the  leas(‘,  who  must  pay  therefrom  oi)erative  and  administrative  expenses. 

Iti  the  surveys  for  an  ititercontineutal  railroad  from  New  York  to  lUnmos  Aires  the 
National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  system, 
the  jMirtion  etnbraced  extending  frotn  Uorinto  to  Granada. 

There  are  20  miles  of  ))rivate  railways  on  the  Atlantic  coast  m“ar  the  Rio  Grande 
and  3  miles  of  jirivate  steam  tramways  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Preliminary  surveys  were  made  in  Septt'iuber,  1010,  for  a  railroad  to  run  fnun 
Rama,  on  the  Siqtiia  River  about  40  miles  from  Rluetields,  to  San  Ubaldo,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  The  extension  of  the  line  from  Rama  to  Rluetields 
is  also  contemj)lated.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  Government  is  very  favorable  to 
railroad  development  as  a  means  of  ex|)loiting  the  resources  of  the  Republic,  it  apj)ears 
probable  that  the  jwoject  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  thus  ])roviding 
much  quicker  and  cheaper  transportation  between  the  oceans  than  is  now  possible  l)y 
tneans  of  the  rivers  and  cart  roa<ls. 

Routes  have  been  surveyed  for  ]»ropos(‘d  railroads  from  Monkey  Point,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  to  San  Miguelito,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  distatice  of  lltJ  miles,  atid  frotn  Momo- 
tombo,  on  Lake  Managua,  to  Matagalpa,  an  imjwrtant  city  in  the  coffee  district. 
Some  construction  work  was  done  on  these  lines,  but  was  discontitnied  and  the  new 
route  to  the  Atlantic  via  Ratna  will  in  all  ])robability  be  comjileted  first. 

Nicaragua  has  a  nutnber  of  rivers  of  varying  sizes  atid  lengths  which  flow  eastward 
through  the  Rejtublic  intothet'aribix'an  Sea.  The  four])rinci])al  rivers  of  thecountry, 
all  of  which  drain  the  (*astern  slopt'  of  the  cordillera,  are  the  San  .luan,  the  Coco  or 
Segovia,  the  Gratide  or  Matagalpa,  and  the  .Mico  or  Rluefields,  the  waters  of  which 
run  itito  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Notable  among  these  rivers,  though  not  the  longest,  is  the  San  .luan,  which  has  a 
total  hmgth  of  140  miles,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  im])ortant  stream 
in  Central  America,  itiasmtich  as  it  joins  the  great  lake  sy.stem  of  Nicaragua  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  meatis  of  it  communication  is  established  with  the  im])ortant 
cities  in  that  regiott,  as  well  as  with  the  ca])ital  it.self.  A  regular  steamshij)  service 
is  maintaitied  on  the  San  Juan  River  between  San  Juati  del  Norte,  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  city  of  (iranada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  river  receives  matiy  large  and  small 
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iril>utarit*s,  <ii  which  rise  in  Nicaragua  and  ethers  in  the  neiirhluiriiii;  Rei)iil)lic  of 
( 'osta  Uica,  and  is  navi<j:al)l(*  lor  a  distance  of  I'JO  miles. 

The  longest  river  is  tin*  Coco,  or  Se<;ovia  River,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  crests  of 
the  cordillera  and  courses  thronijh  mountain  ])asses.  iindulatiie.'  idains,  and  ]tictiires(|ue 
valleys  for  a  <lislance  of  :ftMt  miles  before  emptyim;  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is 
naviy:able  for  .‘iome  IMO  miles,  the  last  1 10  miles  for  lii;ht-draft  vessels  only.  Xo  other 
river  in  Latin  America  has  such  a  diversity  of  names  as  has  the  ( 'oco  or  Si'^ovia  River, 
i-'or  till*  first  iiO  miles  this  stream  is  known  as  the  Somoro  River,  after  which  it  takes 
the  names  of  Cabrncal  or  Cadrullal.  Coco  or  Cocos,  Yoro  or  Yare.  Portillo,  l.i.io.  Tab- 
acac,  Encuentro,  Pantasma,  Sejrovia,  (iracias  or  Cape  River,  llervias  River,  and  at  its 
very  mouth  the  Emrlish  have  called  it  Wanks  or  Yankes  River. 

Another  stream  of  considerable  importance  and  of  a  length  of  •_':{()  miles  is  the  (irande 
or  .Matairaljia  River,  called  at  its  mouth  "  Rarra  del  Itesastre"  (  Rar  of  Itisasti'ri.  a  name 
‘liven  it  by  Columbus,  who,  it  is  said,  on  disembarking  there  lost  a  lioat  and  some  men 
in  its  turbuh'iit  waters.  The  Mico  is  also  an  im|)ortant  river.  At  its  source  this  stream 
is  called  the  Mico  River,  btit  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  Pduetields  Rivi-r,  by  which 
desicnaiion  it  is  known  throuijhout  the  principal  |)art  of  its  course. 

The  Rama  is  naviirable  for  some  Jit  miles,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Rama,  while  the  Rio 
(irande.  although  one  of  the  lariresl  streams,  is  navigable  only  |iartially.  owinj^  to  its 
rapids,  which  make  navigation  dangerous  and  diliiciill. 

Lake  X'icaraiiua  has  an  extension  of  fttl  by  fO  miles,  and  is  naviirable  ihrouchoul 
for  lar<:e  ves.sels.  Lake  Manai'iia.  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Lake  X'ica- 
razua.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Tipila]>a  River,  is  8S  miles  loiea  and  from 
1  I  to  Mi  miles  wide,  it  bi'inu*  likewise  navigable. 

THE  PRESS  OF  NICARAGUA. 

The  first  prititiu*;  pre.-‘>  in  Central  America  was  set  up  in  Mibit  in  (iualemala.  that 
city  beim;  then  the  caiulal  of  the  so-called  kingdom  which  embraced  the  5  Repub¬ 
lics  as  now  known.  The  "(lazela  .Mensnal,”  founded  in  the  first  ipiarler  of  the  next 
century,  changin';  its  name  to  •'(iazela  de  (iualemala,"  was  at  oiu*  time  a  power  in 
the  whole  country.  When  the  conslitulion  of  I8IJ  was  reestablished  and  the  press 
declared  ajiaiii  free,  the  history  of  the  jiri'.^s  in  Central  America  centered  in  that  of 
(iiiatemala  during;  the  slru5;>:le  of  tho.se  countries  for  inde])endence  and  their  sub- 
.seipienl  efforts  to  form  a  Central  .Vmerican  Confederation. 

The  first  periodical  in  X’icaracua  itself  was  "El  Tele^*rafo  Xicaraj'iien.se.'’  founded 
in  till*  city  of  Leon  in  1H:L5.  Then  befran  the  period  of  storm  and  sire.ss  in  the  entire 
country,  and  every  portion  was  easier  for  its  own  jmblic  orjian.  L(*on  soon  had  the 
Ridetin  di*  X'icaraiiua  (1H:W-1842|,  (iranada  El  Ojo  del  Pueblo  (184:1-1844),  .Ma.saya 
and  Manaiiua  Rey:risiro  Oficial  (184.5-1847),  and  Mana<iua  El  Refienerador  X'ica- 
rasiuense  in  1847.  The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the  l>iario  de  X'icarasriia,  founded 
in  (iranada  in  1884.  its  name  bi*comin>i  before  188()  the  Diario  X’icaratruense.  The 
political  disturbances  of  recent  years  di.scourasied  newspaper  publication,  but  a  few 
have  survived  from  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  they  still  appear  rejiularly. 

The  chief  cities  for  the  pre.ss  are  the  capital.  .Manasiua,  Leon,  (iranada,  and  Rivas, 
in  the  interior,  ami  Rliiefields  on  the  east  coast.  Rluefields  has  one  Enjilish  and  two 
Spanish  jiapers.  aithou<ih  these  last  have  .sections  in  En<rlish.  They  all  appear  once 
a  wei'k,  and  have  telejiraiihic  news  from  the  I'niled  Stales,  but  have  lillh*  circula¬ 
tion  outside  the  city.  Mana.nua  is  the  center  of  the  country’s  activity,  and  its  jiapers 
circulate  freely  on  the  west  coast.  Roth  mornin<i  and  evenin'!  dailies  are  issiu'd  and 
widely  read,  the  circulation  averaiiinii  from  .‘l.OOO  to  .5,000.  In  the  other  cities  men¬ 
tioned,  each  of  which  has  at  least  one  [taper,  the  circulation  will  be  somewhat  le.ss. 
The  lar”:est  measures  17  by  25  inches;  the  smallest  is  12  by  84  inches;  four  pafies,  with 
five  or  six  columns,  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  more  jtasies  may  be  added,  .\dver- 
li.semenis  are  displayed  on  all  |)a>ies.  iho.si*  on  the  first  [tafie  payinti  a  higher  rale.  The 
Column  inch  is  the  unit,  costing:  more  or  less  than  .50  cents  <iold.  according  to  [tosi- 
li  III  and  number  of  insertions,  but  special  arraniienienis  can  in  all  ca.ses  be  made. 


Tlu*  Istlimiis  of  Piiiiama,  wliich  comprises  tlu*  Republic  of  Panama 
ami  the  Canal  Zone,  forms  tin*  connectinji  link  between  (Vntral  ami 
South  America.  It  has  aii  area  of  s(piare  miles  ami  a  p(»pu- 

latioii  (estimated.  KUO)  of  410.02'.).  or  1.4  per  scpian*  mile. 

Two  mouiitaiii  chains  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
inclosin';  a  number  of  valleys  ami  plains  which  afford  excellent  pastur- 
aj;e  for  cattle  and  in  which  all  the  |)roducts  of  the  Tropical  Zone  can 
he  raised.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests. 

Amonj;  the  products  for  export,  bananas,  rubber,  coconuts,  ivory 
nuts,  cocolx  lii  wood,  sarsaparilla,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
hides  and  skins  are  the  most  important. 

Considerable  ^cdd  is  mim'd  and  export ('d. 
and  deposits  of  sdver.  aluminum,  coal.  lead, 
iron,  asbestos,  and  other  minerals  have  been 
located. 

Cmler  the  constitution  adopted  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.5.  K)()4.  the  (iovernment  is  divided 
into  le<;i.slative.  executive,  ami  judicial 
branches. 

The  lef;islative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  As.semhly.  composed  of  one  cham¬ 
ber  with  42  members.  Deputies  'are 
elected  by  direct  po|)ular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  the  rate 
of  one  dej)Uty  for  every  10.000  inhabitants  or  fraction  of  ,o,000  or 
more.  An  ecpial  number  of  substitutes  are  elected  at  the  same  time, 
who  take  the  place  of  the  deputies  in  case  of  their  absence,  di.sahility. 
or  death.  The  National  As.semhly  convenes  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
the  capital,  once  every  two  years  on  September  1,  for  a  j)eriod  of  00 
days,  which  period  may  he  extended  40  days,  and  extraordinary 
.sessions  may  also  he  called  by  tlie^lTesident  of  the  Republic. 

The  Pre.sident,  who  receives  an  annual  salarv  of  .SIS. 000,  is  likewi.se 
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elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popular  vote,  every  citizen  over 
21  years  of  a<;e  heinj;  entitled  to  suflTa{;e.  He  may  not  he  reelected 
for  the  term  imnu'diately  followin';  his  own,  unless  he  resigns  his 
oflice  IS  months  prior  to  the  election.  He  is  a.ssisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  live  secretaries.  There  is  no  vice  president,  hut  the  National 
Assembly  elects  three  “ desijtnados"  every  two  years,  who  take  tin' 
place  of  the  President  in  their  respective  order  in  the  event  of  his 
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iil)st*nco,  <lisal)ility.  or  death.  The  President  (formerly  first  desijj;- 
nado),  the  two  desi(;na<los.  and  members  of  tlu‘  cabinet  are  as  follows: 

President:  Sr.  Pablo  Arosemena  (inau<;urated  Oct.  .a,  1910). 

First  Desijrnado:  Sr.  Federico  Boyd. 

Second  l)esii;nado:  Sr.  Bodolfo  (’biari. 

.S<‘cretary  of  (lovernment  and  Justice:  Sr.  11.  Patino. 

Secretary  of  Foreijin  Relations:  Sr.  Federico  Boyd. 

•S'cn'tary  of  the  Treasury:  Sr.  Anrelio  (Inardia. 

Secretary  of  Pnblic  Instruction:  Sr.  Alfonso  Iheciado. 

Secretary  of  Foniento  (Promotion):  Sr.  ('arlos  Arosemena. 

'Plu'  Di'partment  of  (lOvernment  and  Justice  (Secri'taria  de  (lober- 
nacidn  y  Justicia)  has  cbar<;e  of  the  administration  of  the  Provinces 
and  municipalities,  the  national  and  city  j)olice  forces,  the  sanitary 
police  and  secret  service,  the  city  fire  departments,  the  ffeneral  elec¬ 
tions  and  relations  with  the  le<rislative  power, 
the  national  archives,  the  bureau  of  weights 
and  nu'asures,  and  the  Official  (lazetti',  as 
well  as  the  |)ost  offices,  national  telej^rapb  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  care  and  education  of  the  native 
Indians.  The  courts  of  justice,  notaries  ])nl)- 
lic,  the  penal  institutions,  and  all  matt(‘rs  re¬ 
lating;  to  the  administration  of  justice  are  also 
uiuh'r  its  jurisdiction. 

'rh(>  Depart numt  of  Forei>;n  Relations  (Sec- 
retaria  de  Relaciones  Fxteriores)  is  intrusted 
with  all  matters  usually  pertaining;  to  that 
department  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in¬ 
cluding;  the  settlement  of  international  bound¬ 
ary  disputes,  con<;resses,  and  conventions,  makinj;  of  treaties,  and  all 
matters  ])ertainin<;  to  the  Panama  C'anal  Zone  and  the  maintenance 
of  relations  with  the  Panama  (’anal  t'ommission  of  the  ITiited  States. 

The  l)ej)artment  of  the  Treasury  (Secretaria  de  Hacienda)  j)r('pares 
the  annual  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  collects  all  reve¬ 
nues,  and  disburses  the  national  funds.  The  administration  of  the 
customhouses  and  the  ta>mj)ilation  of  commercial  statistics  are 
functions  of  this  department,  while  the  National  Mortgage  Bank 
ami  the  control  of  the  national  lottery  are  also  intrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Department  of  Pnblic  Instruction  (Secretaria  de  Instruccion 
Publica)  has  charge  of  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  sj)ecial  schools 
and  establishments  of  learning,  both  ])ublic  and  private,  the  National 
Museum,  and  the  Pcalagitgical  Library.  Among  the  special  schools 
are  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  (’ollege  of  ('onimerce  and 
Languages,  the  National  School  of  Music,  and  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute.  A  schot)l  for  teaching  the  native  Indians  and  a  kindergarten 
for  small  children  have  also  been  recently  established. 
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Tlu'  of  Promotion  (Srcrotiuiii  «!('  Foimmtoi  lias  super¬ 

vision  of  all  nnittiM’s  relatinj:  to  the  promotion  of  the  imliistries  of  tin* 
eountrv,  all  means  of  eomnuinieation  and  transportation,  and  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  public  works.  Amon^  its  numerous 
sections  are  those  of  agriculture,  mines,  industries,  immigration, 
jiatents  and  trade-marks,  sanitation,  sewerage  and  water  supply, 
roads  and  bridges,  jiorts  ami  harbors,  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
])td)lic  buildings. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  live  judges  (appointed 
by  the  Presitlent  for  a  term  of  four  years),  a  superior  court,  several 
circuit  courts,  and  a  number  of  municijial  courts.  The  jmlges  of  the 
superior  and  circuit  courts  are  apjiointed  by  the  supreme  court  for 
four  years,  and  the  municiiial  judges  by  those  of  the  circuit  courts  for 
a  term  of  otie  year. 

There  is  no  army,  but  its  jilace  is  taken  liv  an  elliciently  organized 
ami  well-disciplined  national  police  corps  numbering  about  1,000 
ollicers  and  men.  A  steam  launch  of  4.74  tons  serves  the  juirpose  of 
a  revemn*  cutter. 

There  are  00  post  ollices  in  the  Kepublic,  handling  about  2.,')00,(»00 
|)ieces  of  mail  matter  annually,  and  87  telegraph  ollices.  The  (Jov- 
ernment  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Pnited  Fruit  (’o.  for 
the  establishmejit  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Colon  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  station  of  that  comiianv  at  Bocas  del  Toro. 

Panama  is  divided  ])olitically  into  seven  Provinces,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  municipalities,  the  former  being  administiMcd  by 
governors  appointed  by  the  Presiilent  of  the  Kepidilic  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  while  the  latter  are  governed  by  munici|)al  councils,  elected 
by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  by  “alcaldes.”  or  mayors, 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  Provinces  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

PANAMA  IN  1910. 

The  year  was  scarcely  ojiened  when  the  Kepublic  sull'ered  the  loss 
of  President  Obaldla,  who  died  while  in  oHice,  Mar(4i  1.  1910.  As  the 
first  designado,  Sr.  Arango,  had  died  in  March,  1909,  the  Presidency 
was  administerc'd  by  the  second  designado,  Sr.  Carlos  A.  Mendoza, 
until  tlu*  inauguration  into  the  oHice  of  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemeiia. 

Pi*ace  with  the  world  eontimied  for  the  Reimblie.  In  order  to 
extend  the  growing  foreign  relations  of  the  nation  m*w  diplomatic 
and  consular  jiosts  were  arranged,  and  the  older  ones  strengthened. 
The  Panama-Costa  Kica  boundary  question  was  advanced  to  the 
])oint  awaiting  the  decision  from  the  arbiter,  the  CJiief  Justice  of  the 
Cnited  States  Su|)reme  Court,  which  was  exjiected  in  1911.  The 
(loveinment  latilied  the  conventions  concluded  at  the  Sc'cond  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Conferc'iice  at  The  Hague  in  1907  (in  .lanuarv,  1911), 
and  an  extradition  treatv  with  Ecuador  was  entered  into.  Manv 
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<(>iitVr('iic(‘s  and  coii^ressi's  liad  (Udoj^atps  from  tlu*  K(‘|)td)lic  in  at- 
t(‘n(lanc(‘  durinj;  tin*  year. 

Kinaindally  tin*  (io\  erniU(*nt  mot  its  intpipst  obligations,  and  acconi- 
|>lisli<‘d  ccrtiiin  npccssai  v  ipadjustiiK'nts  of  its  funds,  but  (*.\])(‘ns<>s  for 
which  tlic  l)udi:(‘t  made  no  appropriation  caused  the  issiu'  of  a  sup- 
pleinental  credit.  It  is  ])robal)le  tliat  tJiis  loan  will  b(‘  |)aid  olf  by  the 
end  of  two  yea  is. 

Commercial  conditions  remained  in  lUlO  aliout  the  same  as  tlmse 
in  I'.MIU.  Imports  into  Panama  increased  over  those  of  tlie  previous 
year,  and  (‘.\ports  also  wei-e  <rreater.  The  e.xports  from  tin*  United 
States  to  Panama  continued  lar<re.  while  all  ports  in  the  Republic 


THE  CAIMTOI.  IN'  THE  CITY  OF  I’ANA.MA. 

Tlio  Kcpiiblic  of  I’anama  has  adoptod  in  its  constitution  tlic  Icftislalivc  principle  of  the  single 
chainlxT.  The  Camara  d(  Dipulado-t  (House  of  Kepresentalives)  meets  in  this  new  huildim:. 
wliich  has  accommodations  for  several  of  the  cabinet  ollici's  also.  In  addition  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  liodies,  the  structure  takes  in  the  National  Theater,  lioth  liuililings  having  Ixjen 
designed  and  comph'ted  together  in  .Vpril,  lUOS. 


tleclaretl  hij/her  figures.  This  was  jiarticularly  the  case  in  the  staples, 
like  bananas,  coconuts,  hides  and  rubber.  In  rejfard  to  bananas, 
some  recovery  is  noticeable,  as  the  banana  disease  seems  not  to  have 
made  heavy  inroads  into  new  jilantations. 

Serious  attention  was  <riven  by  the  Clovernment  to  two  problems 
with  whicli  tlie  prosperity  of  the  country  seem  intimately  linked:  the 
construction  of  the  railway  between  Panama  ('ity  and  David,  and 
the  encourafiement  of  immi<:ration  for  permanent  settlement.  The 
National  Assembly  enacted  a  law  aiithorizinj;  the  President  to  call 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow-ijau<ie  railway,  steam  or 
electric  power,  to  connect  these  two  points,  the  cost  to  be  met  by  a 
loan  not  to  exceed  -S 10, 000, 000,  with  interest  at  o  ))er  cent.  The  sur¬ 
vey  for  this  road  has  already  been  made  by  en<;ineers  from  the  ('anal 
Uommission.  and  ajiproved.  Another  line,  for  which  a  concession 
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was  tfrantiMl,  is  projected  to  o])eii  tlu*  l)ari(*n  district  in  tlic  casti'in 
part  of  til'.*  Rcpuhlic.  V.’hen  tlicsi*  two  railways  arc  coiuplctcd  there 
will  he  a  line  across  the  greater  portion  of  tin*  country  and  they  will 
form  an  important  link  in  the  Pan  American  system.  In  the  mattei' 
of  immigration,  a  new  law  was  jiassed  favorahh*  to  tin*  introduction 
of  atrricultural  workers,  and  colonization  contracts  were  siiiued. 

FINANCE. 

'I'hc  tcilul  rt'ccipts  1)1  the  (iDverament  I'df  the  year  l!)l(l.  ai  eurdini.'  to  the  report 
of  Sr.  I  toil  Nicolas  \’ietoria.  director  neaeral  of  statistics,  ainoiiiited  to  .s':i..‘)44.;W7..>s. 

There  is  as  yet  no  report  available  either  as  to  the  total  or  the  iti'ins  of  exi)etiditure. 

The  rei'eipts  were  derived  ])rincii)ally  from  the  followim;  sources; 

Pixi)ort  and  inijiort  dtities .  .si.  Toli.  9.S1. 1)1) 

ItUerest  on  money  oti  de])o.sit .  dtlS,  887.  48 

'Pax  on  sale  of  li(pior .  I(i2.  t)!))).  It) 

Real  I'state  tax .  188.  81)11. 1)2 


l•AC8I.MlI.I•■,  OK  SII.V  KK  ll.M.K  ll.Vl.llo.V  OU  1*K80  OK 


'1  III'  stamlaril  of  value  in  I’anam  mian  money  is  the  jiolil  hil^  >i.  e  niai  in  value  to  .'*1  t  niteil  Slates  cur¬ 
rency .  However,  no  hnl'vn.t  have  ever  hivn  coined,  and  the  siivercoin  sliown  ahove  is  the  largest  denom¬ 
ination  in  circulation. 


Slaughter  lax .  §132.  887.  lit) 

Stam])e<l  jiaper  ami  postage  stamps .  7.).  l.')7.  88 

l.ottery .  74,428.  .■>2 

Consular  fees .  7P  47.S,  5,^ 

Post  ollice  and  telegraphs .  (;<),  t)()0.  03 

Tax  on  ])roduction  of  liipiors .  51. 41)4.  Dti 

Market  tax .  37,  2.50.  87 

From  State  property .  28, 1()9.  OS 

Lands .  28,422.48 

Registry  fees .  11,  191;.  12 

Lighthouse  dues .  ,5,  5(j(j  ,51 

.Mining  lax .  8,  (>42.  20 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Panama  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $1 1.82().828.()5, 
of  which  .SR), 0.50. 998. .50  were  imports  and  .SI, 709, 880. 15  were  exports.  The  figures 
for  the  prei'eding  year  were:  Imports,  .S8,7.50,807.04.  and  exports  $1,. 502, 474. 71,  or  a 
total  of  .§10.258,782.85.  This  shows  a  gain  of  §1.800,085.80  in  imports  and  of  .S20().8.55.44 
in  exports,  or  a  total  gain  for  the  vear  in  foreign  commerce  of  .Sl,.5t)7,.541.80. 
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IMPORTS. 

Tho  inipiirts  hy  jirincipal  <M(untrii‘s  for  the  last  ihri-t*  years  wen*  as  follows: 


Comitries. 


KtiN  llHO  1111(1 


l  iiileil  .Stales _ 

1' ailed  Kiaploin 

(iermaay . 

France . 

China  and  Japan. 

Italy . 

Spaiiisli  .\merica. 

Spain . 

Ileltiinin . 

Switzerland . 

Iteninark . 

.VnsIria-IInncary 


;4.4.5!».777.WI 
1..7o;i..'>5‘J.  5.7 
7!«..7.s.'t.  1(1 
.'{,s5.  sds.  4:i 
12, s,  1(5 1.(111 
I.)4.1K)2.(IN 
172.,SM.1I4 
SO,  (will.  52 
77.  .554.  dll 


#4. 119(1.(1211.(15 
1,7(12. 41 !.:« 
(114.7.5(1.41 

is(k  245. 52 
21(1, 42(..:i7 
152.54.5.  ;i.s 
155. S25.  S4 
Ills.  5111. 94 


^5.  (1.52,  (w5:t.  4(1 
2.  KKl.  IISS.  ('w5 
IMKl.  151.54 
5(I7.9S|.(I5 
229.95s.  49 
ms,  4(K1.  49 
1s7.541.,s4 
149.(121.  S4 
1(11.45.5.(12 
79. 959. 54 
15.947.5(1 
5,127.2(1 


Total 


7.s(K1,  sll.sd  S. 75(1. .5(17. (14  10. (1.5(1. 995. ,5(1 


There  wen*  inen'ases  in  tho  inijiorts  from  all  ihe  leadiii};  coiintrios  above  oxeejit  from 
Italy  and  Helsrium.  The  increase  in  imjmrts  from  the  ITiited  Stales  was  .S(j5(i.(l2(i.88, 
or  12.1  jiereent;  ITiiU'd  Kingdom, . 8404. .oT". 32,  or  22. !l  jier  cent ;  tJermany,  .'?.ol.3!l4.!t3. 
or  .o.O  Jiereent:  I'rance,  .sT(),(i2!l.71,  or  3..j  jiercent;  China  and  Jajiaii,  .S4!l,(i!)2.!l7,  or 
27. ti  jier  cent;  Sjianish  .\merica,  .'?;i4.!l!M).4t).  or  22.11  jier  cent;  and  Sjiain,  Sbo, HIS, 
or  11.3  Jier  cent.  The  decrease  in  imjiorts  from  Italy  amotinled  to  .SI  l.ll-jll.SS,  or  5.7 
Jier  cent,  and  from  lleloiiim,  .S(i,SS4.32.  or  (i.3  jier  cent. 

The  imjiorts  for  the  last  three  years,  cla.ssilied  under  11  major  heads,  were  as 
follows: 


IIKIS 


IIHKI  11110 


VoKOtalilo  products. 
Textiles . 


.\niinal  i>roduets . 

Mineral  products . 

hiipiors  anil  mineral  waters . 

Chemical  and  jiharmaceulical  iiroducls. 

.Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Paper  and  manufiu'tures  of . 

.\rms  and  explosives . 

Vh'hieles . 


Misei'llaneous.. 


.Sl.s71i.21l7. 42 
1. 17s,S(r2.5s 
1.2.5s.U(Hl.  77 
SOS.  775.  .5(1 
075. 705. 2(1 
.5.5(1.  ldl.94 
2211.  Sid.  72 
74.(171.5(1 
511. 744.  .5(1 
.54.94(1.45 
1.2.55,971.(12 


.S2. 251 . 7(17. 22 

1.712., s2s.s2 

1.. 51(I.S22.  1(1 
945. 39S.  10 
(1411.(190.  7(1 
5S4.245.73 
22S,  174.  .53 
125, 4S7.  S2 
4.5. 192.  (11 
.5(1. 2.52. 37 

S4S.  449.  .52 


.«2.  722.  sdS.  (1(1 
l,s47, 1S2.2I 
l,7(Kl..si:i.  11 
97(1.413. 17 
747.  KHI.  (1(1 
440.(131.  IS 
2.5(1. 197.  S7 
1.511.2.5(1.3(1 
.5.5.9.51.9S 
42.51(1.20 
1. 109.7.59.  Id 


Total, 


7.SI(l.Sll.Sd  s.  7.5(1. 307. (14  10. 0.5(1, 9(13.  .50 


Ve>retalile  jirodiicts:  The  imjiorts  by  countries  for  the  year  1!I10  were: 


ITiited  States. .  . 
United  Kinirdom 

(Jermany . 

Sjianish  .\merica 
China  and  Jajian. 

Italy . 

Sjiain . 

Iteliriiim . 

France . 

.\u.stria-llunmary. 
Switzerland . 


81,703,  14(i.  35 
340,  77!l.  51 
205,  !)0<S.  Ill 
lOS,  072.  !I0 
102,  079.  44 
73,  703.  92 
40.  2S0.  ,S1 
28.  978.  94 
27, 140.  82 
1,78.5.  00 
132.  00 


Under  ve<;etable  jirodiicls  the  jiriiicijial  artich's  were:  Ric(*,  8347,774,  of  which 
8205,254  was  from  Germany,  8110,425  from  the  ITiilt'd  Kingdom,  817,919  from  China 
and  Jajian,  and  87,057  from  the  United  States.  Coffee,  .851,0:55,(4'  xvhich  842,9:55  was 
from  Sjianish  .\merica  and  88,098  from  the  United  Stales.  Beans,  800,415,  of  which 


842 
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^ilti.SoT  was  inim  flu*  I'nitod  Slates,  and  fruin  Si)aiiish  America.  Uotalees. 

Ill  which  .?7)2.77i8  irum  the  United  States,  and  $l(i.424  Irnin  the  United  Kint:- 
doin.  Olive  nil.  5!12(i.8tih,  nl  which  .^Hll.iHMI  ironi  the  United  States.  .i!S.4t)2  Innn 
Italy,  and  S!|2.!t(il  irnin  France.  Siifrar.  $1S4.!)-I!t.  nl  which  imni  the  United  States 
$f>-j.S22,  irnm  Sjianish  .Vni(‘rica  $7().SS(i,  irnni  Oermany  .?;{(). IMS.  and  I'min  the  United 
Kinirdnin  $11. HIS.  lli.scuits,  $7r),:i4!t.  nf  which  $411,272  imm  the  United  States,  and 
$23,11111  Irnm  the  United  Kincdnm.  Wheat  flnnr,  $3S3.7(1!1.  all  imm  the  United  States. 
Opinm.  $Sli.3t)4.  i  f  which  imm  China  and  .Ia]ian  $()(). 44(1.  and  t'rnm  the  United  Kinj;- 
dnm  $l(i.!t24.  I.nml)(‘r.  $2(i3,2o7,  practically  all  I’mm  the  Uniteil  States.  Furniture, 
SKiS.dllll,  nf  which  $13(1,913  I'mm  the  United  Stall's.  $17,(117  Irnm  (iermany.  and  $11.(1(13 
(mm  the  United  Kincdnm. 

Textiles:  Th('  impnrts  hy  cmintries  fnr  the  year  191(1  were: 

United  Kin<rdnm .  $97)7.  332.  2(1 

United  States .  7).')4.  4 1.').  23 

(h'rmany .  11(1,377.(11 

(  hina  and  Japan .  74,  (1(13.  7 1 

Switzerland .  'iti,  (ISl.  9(1 

Italy .  7m,  .Kll .  2(1 

Spain .  22.3(11.32 

France .  1(1.  7)2(1.  7S 

llelmiim .  1.739.  .'id 

.'s]ianish  Aim-rica .  213.  7)(| 


Umh'r  textiles  tlu'  ]irincipal  articles  were:  ( 'nttnii  clnth,  $S44.7)I4.  of  which  $7)14.797 
was  from  the  United  Kinirdnm:  .$23(1,2(1(1  irnm  thi'  United  States.  $7)7.4(1S  from  (ier¬ 
many.  and  $17).(i37  I'mm  Italy.  Wnnlens.  $197.27)1.  nf  which  $179,341  was  I'mm  the 
United  Kiiiirdnin.  $7,271  imm  (iermany,  and  .$7),  197)  from  the  United  States,  l.ineiis, 
$72.4(19.  nf  whii'h  $7)2.7(12  was  fmm  the  Uniti'd  Kiiiirdniii,  $1(I.7)(13  from  China  and 
.lapan.  and  $2.1(12  fmm  Switzi'rland.  Silks.  $(1S,9(I9,  nf  which  $47.92.$  was  frnm  China 
and  Ja|ian,  $7..a(13  from  the  United  Kimrdnm,  and  $4,327  fmm  Switzerland,  llt'ady- 
made  clnthin<:.  $49S..')(ll .  nf  which  $2$$.237  was  frnm  tlu'  United  Stall's.  $1  1 1.01(1  fmm 
the  United  Kimrdnm.  .$32.42.‘)  fmm  Switzerland,  and  $2$. 02:5  fmni  (iermany. 

.\nimal  ]irnducts:  Theim|)nris  liy  cnunlrii"!  fnr  the  year  191(1  were: 


United  States _ 

United  Kinjrdnin 

( icrmanv . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

(  hina  and  .lapan. 

I'rance . 

lielnitim . 

1  (eiimark . 

Spanish  .\merica 


$1. 229.  901.  S3 
I  S3.  479.  02 


I. 34.  (17(1.  90 


;{0.  9()S.  02 


31.  (1(14.  94 
19.  .307.  3.3 
17.9.31.72 
14.  :I02.  S7 
13.  947.  30 
.3,470.  1(1 


Under  animal  pmdticts  the  jirincipal  articles  were:  Cndlish.  $71,377:  cnriied  heef, 
$7S,91S:  and  salt  pnrk.  $7.3. S94:  |iractically  all  from  the  United  .States.  Canned  and 
presi'rved  meats  and  fish.  $213,S(19.  nf  whicli  $141  .S40  was  frnm  the  United  Slates.  $29,374 
fmm  the  United  Kimrdnm,  $S,S93  fmm  China  and  .laiian.  $11. $39  fmm  l•'rance,  and 
$(1,320  fmm  Italv.  Cnndensed  milk,  $179, 0S7.  nf  which  $10$, 31$  was  frnm  (iermany. 
$31,(i:{4  fmm  the  United  Kimrdnm,  $l$,.332  from  the  United  States,  and  $1(1. $40  fmm 
Italy.  Lard,  $1.37.(13$.  nf  which  $13.3.09(1  was  frnm  the  United  Slates,  llntler, 
$7$, 213,  nf  which  $2(1.3(17  was  frnm  (iermany.  .$20,310  fmm  the  United  Kimrdnm, 
$14.20$  fmm  the  United  States,  and  $13,947  frnm  Itenmark,  limits  and  shnes, 
$317,  2S(1,  nf  which  $494.91$  was  fmm  the  United  Stales,  and  $10,133  fmm  China  and 
Ja]ian. 
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Miii'Tal  i)r(((liicts;  The  iiiij)  irts  hy  countries  lor  ihe  year  l!MO  were; 


ITiited  States _ 

I'nited  Kinijdoin, 

(ierinany . 

M(doiuin . 

Italy . 

<  hiiia  and  .la;>m. 

I'rance . 

Spain . 

Spanish  America, 


$1)77.  457.  1 1 
182.  S77.  <14 
104,  S22.  04 
27.  2'>8.  51 
17.01(1.  t;4 
ti.  ;WI.57 
(i.  258.  70 
8.581.  SO 
S:M.  77 


The  principal  articles  under  mineral  ])roducts  were;  Bar  steel.  .S44. 441.  ot  which 
•'?85,()12  was  from  the  ITiited  States  and  .S8.S20  from  Belgium.  I'ence  wire.  S40.0ti5. 
of  which  •'S40,0()0  was  from  the  I'nited  States.  .Sheet  iron.  S(i8,012,  of  which  .SdO.  ftlS 
was  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  .Sdd.df.i  from  the  I  'nited  .States.  Small  hardware, 
•S127.045.of  which  S95.:{.50  was  from  the  United  States,  S28, 4 1(1  from  the  I’niteil  Kimr- 
dom.  and  SO.:4()7  from  (ii‘rmany.  Petroleum,  .SH.S,8:i().  of  whi<'h  .S.S2.8II  was  from  the 
I'nited  Stat<‘s.  Cement.  .S77.52.S,  of  which  .S40.820  was  from  the  l'nite(l  States,  S22.20:i 
from  (lermany.  and  .S||.,S04  from  Ihdoium. 

Liquors  and  mineral  waters;  The  imports  hy  countries  for  the  year  1010  were; 


I'nited  States.  .  . 

I'rance . 

I’niteil  Kin^Mlom 

( ierinany . 

S|)ain . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

-Viistria-llunirary, 
(  hina  ami  .la]>an. 
Spanish  .\merica 
Switzerland . 


.S:{44.  111.74 
1.52.  :107.  20 
IIS.  475.  50 
.54.  S7S.  1 1 
41.007.  20 
Ki.  (i.5,S.  ,S4 
l(i.  ;10S.  ,S4 
I.  ;L12,  20 
(iOl.  00 
:{8ti.  00 
2S2.  70 


The  princi|)al  articles  under  litpiors  and  mineral  waters  were;  Beer  s20:!.712.  of 
which  S2IS.480  was  from  the  I'nited  States.  .S42.l(i()  from  tlie  I'nited  Kimrdom.  and 
S2S,72I  from  (ierinany.  ( 'o<;nac  st0,!i2l ,  of  which  .S40.02(»  was  from  France.  ( trdinary 
red  wines  .S10S.!(25.  of  which  .s.51.500  was  from  !•' ranee,  .S24.5;{;{  from  .Spain,  .S22.0S2 
from  the  I'nileil  Stales,  atnl  85.478  from  Ital.w  Whisky  8S4.S2I,  of  wliicli  857. SKi 
was  from  the  I'nited  States  and  82().O05  from  the  I'nited  Kimrdom, 

(  hemical  and  phartnaceu: i<-al  products;  The  im|»orts  hy  <  ountries  for  the  year 
1010  were; 


I'tiited  States.  .  . 
I'nited  Kimrdom 

( ierinany . 

France . 

Italy . 

•  hina  and  .lapan. 

Beliritim . 

Spain . 

Switzerland . 


828S.  5(10.  08 
sti.  Otiit. !)!» 

(i5.  S78.  1 7 
;58.  058.  -55 
7.  -5.50.  <14 
8.020.  51 


8.  047.  51 


I.  141.  ;l!t 


1 14.  77 


The  |)rinci|>al  articles  under  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  procliKOs  were;  Prepared 
paints  880.074.  of  which  821.014  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  817.147  from  the 
Fnited  States.  .Matches  82il,72l.  jiracticaliy  all  from  (ierinany. 
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Machinery  and  apparatus:  The  imports  by  countries  for  the  year  1910  were; 


I’nited  States.  .  . 
United  Kingdom, 

(ierinany . 

France . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

China  and  Jaj)an. 

Helfrium . 

Spanish  America 


$192,  398.  42 
33,  508.  08 
25, 537.  41 
2,  472.  56 
974.  24 
785.  <i9 
354.  70 
101.  77 
65.  (X) 


The  principal  articles  under  this  headintr  were:  Lamjjs  $26,519.  Sewing  machines 
$3(i,  105,  of  which  $17,370  was  from  the  Unit£*d  States.  Other  machines  and  machinery 
$121,721,  of  which  $88,916  was  frotn  the  United  States  and  $29,314  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I’apcT  and  manufactures:  The  imports  by  countries  for  the  year  1910  were: 


United  States .  .$!)0,  454.  13 

(ierinany .  38.747.72 

United  Kingdom .  13,382.29 

Franc(“ .  5,361.45 

Spain .  4,41)1.39 

Sj)anish  America .  2,500.  71 

Melgium .  1,  981.  ()2 

Italy .  953.  80 

Switzerland .  770.65 

Chitia  and  .Ia]>an .  642.53 


The  ,  )rincipal  articles  under  this  heading  were:  Books,  pamphlets,  and  other  jirints 
.$(i!(,035.  of  which  .$40,770  was  from  the  United  States,  $11,(X)1  from  Germany,  and 
$7,085  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Blatik  pajier  of  all  kinds  $58,895,  of  which  .$24,472 
was  from  (ierinany,  .$26,717  from  the  United  States,  and  $4,217  from  the  United 
Kingdotn. 

Anns  and  exjibjsives:  The  imports  by  countries  for  the  year  1910  were: 


United  States .  $27,939.  77 

United  Kingdom .  9,457.44 

China  ami  Japan .  6,  281.  62 

(ierinany .  3,914.01 

Belgium .  3.  03().  36 

Spain .  2,  352.  7() 

France .  485.02 

Spanish  America .  48.5.00 


The  total  imports  under  this  head  from  China  and  Japan  consisted  of  artificial 
tin'works. 

Vehicles.  The  imports  by  countries  for  the  year  1910  were: 


United  States .  $37,  782.  21 

United  Kingdom .  2,890.40 

Spanish  Atnerica .  836.92 

Italy .  658.  40 

Spaiti .  139.20 

France .  128.55 

Germatiy .  74.  52 


Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  Automobiles,  $4,780,  all  from  the  United 
States:  bicycles.  $14,301,  of  which  $10,790  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,611  from 
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ilic  I  niicil  l\iin;(liiin;  cartsainl  wauoii.'.  ^4.(117.  all  lii'm  ilic  I  iiiicil  Siaic^;  (•aniai:f'. 
slit.  1 1'J.  Ill'  w  hil  l)  sis,  litA  was  I'miii  ilic  I'nitcil  Staif' 

Misrcllaiiciiiis:  'I'lic  im|iiirls  liy  cinintrii's  I'ur  the  year  l!ll(t  were: 


I  iiilcd  Slates .  .  . 
rnited  Kiiiircleiii. 

( iel  lliailX . 

I'raliee . 

haly . 

Swilzerlaiid . 

*  liiiia  and  .lapaii. 
Sjiaidsh  .America. 

lieliriiini . 

S I  tain . 


S'Mti.  171.  II 
•_'S7>.  Sdtl.  L'_’ 
l:W.  lill.oA 
7)2.  2 Id.  7)S 
2d.  1  I  I.  7,7 
22.  7, .',7.  2d 
1 1.  SSd.  :is 
7.  !»2d.  S2 
d.  127).  .■,s 
2.  022.  dd 


'Pile  priiieijial  articles  under  lids  lieadiiiir  were;  ('luninoii  soap.  s'121. 1 1;>.  nl  wliieli 
SsiJ.iill  was  I'roin  the  I'niled  Slates  and  82!!, 77,7  Iroin  the  I'ldled  Kiiitrdom.  'Poys, 
S2:>.  172.  Ill  wliii'h  .'?11.7)2d  was  I'roiii  (ierinadv.  87,-177)  inun  the  I'nileil  States,  atid 
8:l,:i!)l  I'roiii  the  I'tiitecl  Kitiedotn.  Kleetrieal  iiialerial.  87S.:>  17>.  oi  which  8l2.it7il  was 
t'roin  the  I'tiiled  States  atid  82:4.  l.AS  frotii  the  I'tiited  Kiii>rdotn.  .Not ions,  s IS  1. 102.  ol 
which  87S,:47d  was  t'rotn  the  ridled  Kitieilotii.  84:5. S7d  I'rotn  the  I’tiited  Stales.  822, 17it 
iroiii  ( ieriiiaiiy.  812. S77  I'roiii  |■'rallee.  and  8'-’l.222  Iroin  Swilzerlainl.  IMiiiiihers' siip- 
plies.  8:5:5.1:57).  o!  which  822,027  was  I'roiii  the  I'niled  Stales,  rerl’uinery .  8dd,47)l.  ol 
which  8IS.Sd:5  was  I’roin  the  rnited  .states.  814. 1(12  I'roin  (Jerinain',  812.1:52  I’idiii  the 
I'niled  Kinirdoiii,  and  817). dll  I'niin  l■'ranee.  Straw  hats.  877.440.  of  wliii  li  8:52,47)7  was 
I’roni  the  I’niled  Kinedom,  82S,2:54  I'roin  the  rnited  Stales,  8d,dd7)  i'roin  Italy.  87).  1 1  1 
i'rotn  (ieiinaiiN  ,  anil  87),  I  1 4  i’roin  Spanish  .\nieriea.  Stationers'  supplies,  81S.dd:5.  o| 
which  822.171  was  i'rotn  the  I'niled  Slates.  sll,,')22  i'roin  ( ierniany.  and  82.:527)  I’ldin 
the  I'niled  Kinedoin. 

Trade  hy  ports:  The  ini], oris  liy  ports  of  entry  tor  the  year  121(1  were: 


I'liris.  kilns.  \aliii'. 

n.ildoiK  I’aiiaiiial .  :t.s:i(i.i  .'ii  S17.',.  .'la 

liiM-as  (IrlTorii .  li;.i,:jii.  Iiki  iiii7.(i<«.  :i7 

Ciilon .  Kl.s.diW.Ci-jii  s. '.111.  III'.. Ill 

Tiiial .  I2s.ai;;i.:i77  i(i.iiaii.!i!‘:i.  7ii 


The  ex|ioils  hy  eouiilries  for  the  year  1210  and  for  the  two  preeedin'_'  years  were  as 
follows: 


Ciimilrii's. 


I'.llls 


I '.tun 


I'.ilii 


I  Mill'll  Siali's . 

I 'Mill'll  kilW'ilillM. 
I  ilTMiaMV . 

Kra'iri' . 

I  M  hiT  coMMlrii'S. . . 


II  J.IU.  71 
:i7.  ss.l.  :i.'i 
IJ.  jril.  .'ill 
IM.71li.-’s 


Sl.-.>l.l.!l(.'i.7ll 
IfJ.  171.:til 


S'.  n7'J.  :t.'i 
:i.  7711.  on 
i.ii.'iJ.:iii 


*l..'l0S.lJI.'.d 
iii.'i,'.’7:i.:iM 
oa.iiiis.'.il 
i.'ioo.  on 


'I'olal 


l..)0J.  174.71 


1 . 7i'.!i.  aaii. 


1.7 


There  were  increases  for  the  year  1210  in  the  exports  to  all  the  eoiintries  eiven  ahove, 
exeejit  in  exports  to  l■'ranee.  The  increase  in  the  exiiorls  to  the  I'nited  States  was 
824:5. 7)|d. 24,  or  l!l.2  jier  cent:  to  the  I'niled  Kinirdoiii  .82:5,d28.!(4.  or  Id. 2  jier  eeni:  to 
( ierniany  8d.d2d.7)d,  or  7.7  per  eent .  The  decrease  to  !•' ranee  was  8804.  or  21 .2  per  eenI . 
:5047  I5ull.  2  II  Id 
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The  exjKirts  tor  the  yours  litO!)  and  l)y  olassos  wore  as  follow 


Aniinal  proitiii-ls . 

Miiiural  nroilucis . 

X'lilJolatiU!  proilucts. . . 
M  iscellaiirous  l)roi  hu  t ; 


STATI  K  <IK  COlA  MItrs,  (  ]{ ISTd I! A  1„  I'ANAMA. 

Animal  jtrodncis:  Tlu'  oxports  undor  this  hoadiii"  liy  coiinlrios  lor  tho  yoar  l!HO 
wore  as  follows: 

I'nitod  Stall's .  SHO,  120.  87 

I'nifod  Kingdom .  17,927.75 

( iormany .  50,  809.  42 

Total .  184,918.04 

rndor  animal  ))rodn('ls  aro  includod  torloiso  .shell  810,009,  of  which  .89,4;!9  wont 
to  Ciormany,  .85,987  to  tho  I’nitod  Kingdom,  ami  .81.24:{  to  tho  Unitod  States,  Mothor- 
of-]toarl  .8.50,91  1.  of  which  .815,.'578  wont  to  (iormany,  85.000  to  tho  I’nitod  Kingdom, 
and  8:580  to  the  L’nited  States.  Hides  .884.804.  of  which  .882,82:5  went  to  the  I’nited 
Slates,  81,8(i0  to  Germany,  and  8175  to  the  I’nitod  Kingdom.  Horns  87,049,  of 
which  .8<>,lil0  wont  to  tho  I’nitc'd  Kingdom,  8:583  to  the  I’nitod  Sl.ates,  and  .8.5ii  to 
(iormany.  Skins,  82:5,748,  of  which  82:5,018  wont  to  the  I'nitod  ,8iatos,  and  81:50  ti> 
(iermanv  Live  turtles  81,073,  all  to  the  Unitod  States, 
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Mineral  |>r(i(liiets:  The  ex|Hirts  uiiiler  this  headiin:  liy  eoiiiitries  lor  the  year  |!Mh 
were  :l.“  follows; 


I'liited  Kingdom 
I'liited  Slates _ 

Total . 


8 IT').  W 
107.  00 

1 :{.').  :W2.  ;k) 


Under  mineral  prodnels  are  inelinled  seraj)  t;oi)|)er  SHT.j,  of  which  S27)0  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  anil  S|07  to  the  United  States  and  bar  gold  .SJ:M,!I7').  all  to  the 
I'niled  Kingdom. 

Vegetable  ])roducts:  The  ex]iorts  by  eoiintries  for  tin-  year  1010  were: 


United  Stales _ 

I'nited  Kingdom 

( iermany . 

France! . 


Sl.dOS,  104.07 
12,  120.  2.V 
IK),  70!l.  40 
l,0(it).  00 


Total .  1.440,070.  «1 

Under  vegetable  products  are  included;  Cacao  .S4.7tM),  of  which  .?2,330  went  to 
(iermany,  82.040  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  8.330  to  France.  Unbber  8172,034,  of 
which  817)0,428  went  to  the  United  States,  814,702  to  (iermany.  81,0()8  to  the  Uniti'd 
Kingdom,  and  8430  to  !•' ranee.  Coconuts  817)7,071,  all  to  the  United  States.  Bananas 
•8021,280,  all  to  the  United  Slates.  Ipecac  81.100,  of  which  801-3  went  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  810.3  to  tin'  United  Kingdom.  Medlar  jnice  810, (ilO.  of  which  .80,573 
went  to  the  l.Tiiti'd  States,  and  -84.044  to  (iermany.  Cocobolo  wood  .833,002,  of  which 
-831,312  went  to  tin*  United  Stall's,  82,.3(K)  to  (iermany,  81.200  to  France,  and  .84-30  to 
the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Ivory  nuts  8132. 03().  of  which  8122, !tl  I  went  to  the  United 
Slates,  80.373  to  (iermany,  and  83-30  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Sarsaparilla  810. 40(),  of 
which  the*  United  Kingdom  look  88,007.  (iermany  82,100,  and  the  United  States  8380. 
Mahogany  81. !)()(),  of  which  (iermany  look  81.700.  and  the  United  States  8200.  Mi.s- 
cellaneons  .83()(),  of  which  .8331  went  to  the  United  -Stales,  810  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  8-3  to  (iermany. 

Trade  by  ports:  'I'hi*  exports  by  ports  of  de|)artnre  for  the  year  1010  were: 


Kilos. 

Villui'. 

.  I14.1».')().S40 

. 

.  4.  Son.  (HU) 

l(N>,.")r)3.s7 

Tot  ill . 

.  t2li,.^32.  lim 

1 . 7iia,  :«o.  1.") 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

'I'he  sod  of  the  Republic  is  of  marked  fertility,  and  climatic  conditions  induce  a 
Inxiirianl  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  conntry 
is  nnder  cnltivaiion,  although  the  (iovernment,  alive  to  the  importanci'  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  resourci's  of  the  country,  is  interesting 
itself  in  i)riimoting  (he  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  coconuts,  rubber,  vanilla,  and 
stigar  cane,  all  of  which  articles  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

'Phi'  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  princii>al  industry,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  this  fruit  shows  a  steady  increase. 

Cacao  is  grown  on  a  small  scale,  and  both  cacao  and  rubber  trees  have  been  ))lanted. 
Rubber  is  one  of  the  exiiorts,  the  output  coming  from  trees  scattered  naturally  in  the 
forests.  These  forests  contain  an  .abundance  of  cabinet,  dye,  and  building  woods, 
which  are  becoming  a  profitable  field  for  investment.  Sugar  cane,  tobacco,  rice, 
corn,  and  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  grow  easily  and  well  in  various  ])arts  of  the 
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Isiliiiiiis.  unit  till’  (lr|i;irl  riHMil  nl  IoiiumiIci  ( |>riintolioti  I.  bi-jiiili's  niakiii"  ;i  sysicinatir 
stiiilv  of  iho  aLrrii  nItunil  iio^sihilii ics  of  ilio  soil  in  ilio  ilifforonl  I’rovincos.  is  oi'forinu 
aiil  to  ijonnino  loloiiiiis  ami  aManirinu'  fur  itm  ilisirilniiion  of  lami  nmlor  I'axoraMo 
comlil  ions. 

Stock  raisinyi  is  also  liciiiir  cticonraLToil.  ami  tlm  im  port. it  ion,  ilnty  free,  of  cattle  for 
brccilimr  purposes.  It  is  cstiinatcd  that  there  are  over  .■)().(ilili  head  of  cattle  in  the 
l!e)itililic.  lint  era/.intr  lands  not  oceiipied  can  nonrish  Id  times  that  nnmlier. 

Minimr  is  heine  earried  oti.  atid  the  existence  of  mild  deposits  has  lieen  knowti  for 
years.  ( )ne  coin|iaiiy  is  workimr  steadily,  and  several  promising  mines  have  lieeti 
recently  denonneed.  mild  and  copper  aimme' them.  'I'he  known  minimr  reirions  are 
in  the  Itarien  district  ami  the  I’roxim  eof  X'erairitas.  ttther  metals  have  heen  located 
in  the  interior  of  the  Itepnlilic.  deposits  of  coal  are  known  to  exist,  coral  and  spomaes 
are  fotitid  off  lioth  coasts,  and  pearls  are  olitained  from  the  I’earl  Islands  in  I’anatn; 
l!a  \  . 

Indttstrially  I’anama  is  proeressim!  admiralilx  .  'I'here  are  snrrar  mills  in  the  Itepnli- 
lic,  and  tin-  (iovernmeiit  eiiconram’s  the  estahlishment  of  others.  .\  rehneix  also 
has  a  eoncession.  and  it  is  to  he  eipiipjied  with  the  latest  and  lies'  machinery.  'I'he 
makimr  of  I’anama  hats  has  now  hecome  a  settled  indnstrx  on  the  Isthmus.  .\t 
<  hepiiratia,  I’rovitice  of  ratiama.  the  platit  from  which  the  straw  from  the  hats  is  made, 
called  to(|nilla  in  laatador.  is  mannfactnreil  into  the  same  art  icle  here.  The  jdatit 
irrows  wild  in  matiy  parts  of  the  Ilepnlilic.  and  the  (iovernment.  with  the  ohject  of 
ntili/imr  it,  sent  a  commi.ssioner  to  la  iiador  to  stitdv  the  process.  ( >n  his  rettirti  he 
liroiiLdit  two  expert  hat  makers  with  him.  atid  with  their  assistance  he  estahlished  a 
'chool  in  .\rriajan.  This  school  has  produced  the  desired  results,  atid  eoiisienmeiits 
of  hats  have  heen  made  to  merchants  in  the  capital.  They  are  of  miod  ipiality,  and 
their  sale  will  iticrease  this  indnstrx  in  the  country.' 

( '( It '( )\ r'l'S  form  one  of  the  stajile  exports  of  I’anama.  over  I 'ill. 01)0  worth  heine 
sent  in  lOlt)  to  the  I'tiited  States.  The  coeonnt  palm  is  .said  to  have  as  man>'  tises  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  and  it  sn]iplies  man  xvith  food,  drink,  medicine,  clothitii:. 
liydit.  household  titensils.  and  the  house  itself.  Whether  the  tree  came  orit;inally 
from  the  Kasterti  .Vrehi|)elam'  or  is  a  native  of  America  and  this  latter  hypothesis 
seems  the  more  tenalile  it  has  sjiread  all  over  th(‘  Tropics,  and  <;roxvs  xvild  or  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  every  country  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  I’nion.  I  snally  seen  alon<r  the  coast, 
it  may  neverthele.ss  do  xvell  at  an  elexation  of  (..allO  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
'I'he  life  of  the  hearimr  tree  may  pass  the  century  mark,  hut  the  hest  prodnetive  iieriod 
of  the  cocontit  palm  is  from  S  to  ft)  years.  It  lieudns  to  yield,  if  in  favorahle  conditions, 
at  the  fifth  year,  and  eives  a  iirolitahle  harvest  to  him  xvho  ctiltivates  it  properly. 
'I'he  coconnt  is  really  imw-a-days  a  commercial  artich*.  and  is  lindini;  its  xvay  more 
and  more  into  the  markets  of  the  northern  cities,  'I'xx-enty-eieht  per  cent  of  all  the 
coconuts  raised  in  the  xvorld  are  crown  in  the  Americas,  xvhere.  hoxvever,  they  are 
scattered  over  a  much  creater  area  for  each  palm  than  is  tin*  case  in  the  ( Irient,  therehy 
makinc  the  xvork  of  collectinc  and  shippinj:  more  dillictilt  and  ex|iensive.  'I'hns 
many  of  th(‘  natural  palm  recions  have  never  heen  extensively  exjiloited.  hnt  the 
approachinc  completion  of  Uu“  Panama  ('anal  xvill  rajiidly  hrinc  these  fields  xvithin 
fhe  raditis  of  profit,  lioth  coasts  of  Panama  hav(‘  already  henefited  hy  the  increased 
transportation  of  the  last  fexv  years,  and  new  filantatioiis  are  receivin.c  fresh  attetition. 
xvhile  the  older  areas,  on  hoth  mainland  and  islands,  maintain  their  lone  standitifr 
liopnlarity.  Panama  has  for  irenerations  heen  famous  for  coconuts,  and  one  of  the  hest 
heloved  poets  of  th<‘  'rrofiics  has  called  that  recion  "'Phe  land  of  the  coconnt  tree." 

PK.MiLS  from  Panama  have  heen  famotis  since  the  isthmus  xvas crossed  hy  lialhea. 

'I'o  convince  their  <  'atholic  majesties  of  the  yreat  value  of  the  Pacific  ( Icean  and  the 
riches  contained  therein,  the  discoverer  of  those  waters  sent  hack  <|nantities  of  tin* 


Krmii  ri'iHirt  of  Consul  CictuTal  .\llian  li,  Snyder,  I’anaina. 


UATIIKKING  I’OCONUTS. 


ol  ranaina  alono  (l.IKKi.uiK)  mils  are  slii]i|H'd  annually  to  the  ITnileil  States  These  nuts  average  from  iXi  to  Jt.'i  [lor  thoiisanil 
New  York  market  ami  are  eonsltiereil  to  he  of  the  linest  quality  in  the  worhi. 
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nacromis  >;u(h(Tc(l  mi  the  .slmrcs,  witli  an  alHdavit  to  the  cllccl  of  how  and  whore 
they  were  found. 

Coluinlnis  had  met  natives  wearing  rope.s  of  pearls  dnrin>;  tlie  ('arihhean  cruises 
and  was  fortunate  enoiifjh  to  secure  a  li(‘aulifnl  speeinien  weighing  dtK)  grains  which 
he  |)resented  to  his  (pieen.  Cortes  found  the  Idai.'k  pearls  of  western  Mexico  waters 
worn  by  the  natives  of  what  is  now  lower  California;  while  De  Soto  ravished  the 
tombs  of  the  Ynckee  Indians  in  l-’lorida  of  the  gems  they  held,  and  robbed  their 
queen  of  her  most  iirecioiis  ornament,  a  splendid  siring  of  pearls.  The  avarice  of 
the.se  explor(‘rs  was  only  ex<-eede<l  by  their  ipialily  of  courage. 


of  ••  TIu*  < iuimIph  » 

t'OCOXlT.S  IX  OX1-;  OF  Till-;  k.vki.ifk  st.vok.s  of  ckowtii. 
I.atcr  they  Ix'iul  tlic  sliilk  witli  llioir  weight. 


Pearls  are  of  extremt'  anti(|tiiiy,  for  rt'cords  of  their  existence  in  China  are  found 
that  show  they  were  gathered  IIXM)  M.  C.,  while  in  the  same  country,  22  centuries 
before  our  present  era,  pearls  wt're  taken  as  taxes.  Pearls  of  the  Orient  adorned  the 
dresses  of  the  jiairiciaii  Koman  woman;  and  the  story  of  Cleopatra’s  exjuaisive  com- 
plimtMit  to  -Marc  Anthony,  when  she  dissolved  a  pearl  in  wine  and  drank  his  health 
in  it,  jtroves  the  existence  of  the  gems  in  Kgypt. 

The.se  jewels  are  found  in  tin;  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  shores  of 
Thursday  Island,  wt'slern  Australia,  the  Stilii  group,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  anil  Pacific  Ocean  when*  th(‘y  wash  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  .Mexico, 
and  Central  .\merica. 


TIIK  l-EAUI.  KISIIKUIKS  OK  I’ANAMA. 


1.  SliflUTol  cove  ill  till'  I'l'iirl  Islamls  whiTo  llir  lisiuTS  run  on  tin-  approach  of  a  slorni.  2.  IJii|:);cii 
coast  oflhc  Sccas  Islands  where  in  March.  I!i(i;i.  was  found  tlie  .Vni'iiizoia  peari  weiijhini;  4.’carals. 
a.  I’earl  ti'^hini;  viliaite  of  the  I’eari  Islands.  4.  The  twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  I’anaina 
City  which  are  thickly  studdisl  with  inother-of-|)earl  sheils  of  except ionai  size  and  la'aiity  from  the 
I’earl  Isianil  fisheries,  ."i.  Slreei  sci-nc  in  Daviii.  the  princiiial  pearl  market  of  the  I’rovince  of 
Chiriqui.  diirini;  the  fishini;  season. 


m 
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The  wiinl  is  jiidired  in  heni  miilille  Knirlish  nriL'in  [mssilih  irniii  the  Aiieln-Suxon, 
hill  iiinre  [inihuhly  I’niiii  •■piriila,"  ilie  deiiuiiiiii  ii  i\ e  l.aiiii  iiiriim.  a  pear. 

I’earl  eriiwlll  is  a  lllesl  eliriells  |>riiees<  el  Iiallire.  Tlle  seielllilie  deseriplieli.  "a 
iiai  ieeiis  eelierel ion  or  separale  Iliads  el'  iiaere  o|  a  liard.  ^iiieolli.  liisiroiis  lexliire  and  a 
reiinde  I.  oval,  pear-shape  1.  or  irreiriilar  liviire, ''  vdxes  no  li'_dil  as  lo  ihe  nivsierions 
hirlli  an<l  developineiii  of  a  pearl.  This  is  hronirhl  ahoiil  hy  lhe'|e|iosii  of  some  foreign 
siihsianee  inio  ihe  orowine  uall  of  a  shell  iihe  wall  is  ihe  heaniifnl  inoiher-of-pearli, 
and  ihe  eo\erin<r  "f  ihe  exlraneoiis  mailer  wiih  ihe  eomposiiion  of  ihis  wall  in  iln- 
niakine  .\n\'  minnle  panicle  nia>  ihns.  under  favoralde  eireiimsianees.  develop 
inlo  a  mosi  heaniifnl  and  \;dnahle  pearl.  Scjineliines  ii  is  a  horiiiLT  parasiie  ihai  ihns 
heeoines  eiieysled.  or  peril  ips  a  irrain  of  'and.  Therefore,  we  know  lhal  ihesiih'lam  e 
ol  i  pearl  is  essentially  ihe  same  a'  lhal  which  lines  ihe  inieriorof  niany  shells,  heinir. 
paradoxieall\',  an  im|ierfeei ion  of  ihe  niolhisk. 

The  \aliie  ipialilies  of  ihe  pearl  are  a  perfeei  '  skin  "  and  a  line  •'orieiil to  use  the 
idiom  of  jewelers.  This  means  that  ii  niiisl  1  e  of  a  dedicate  lextnre.  free  from  im|ier- 
iVetions  of  any  kind,  of  clear,  nearly  iransim  eni  while  color  with  a  snhdneil  iride.'cmii 
sheen:  il  ninsi  le  roiiml.  oval,  or  pear  shapi'd;  irreirnlaril  v  means  irreal  diminniion 
in  value.  There  are.  of  eoiirse.  many  \er\’  valnahle  pearls  lhal  vary  from  the  <  har- 
aelerislii-  salin>-.  silvery  hlnish  white  color  of  the  perfei  l  yems.  I'ink.  yellow,  purple, 
irray.  hrown.  hlai  k.  and  eopper-eolored  sjieeimeiis  ha\e  heen  found.  whi<  h.  if  other¬ 
wise  perfeei.  assume  an  added  value. 

There  are  I  wo  families  of  pearls:  The  sail  ami  the  fresh  water  prodmis.  The  former 
are  aloiK'  found  in  the  s|)e<  ilie  ]iearl  oyster  i  .l/i/ioi/cim/  iiini'ijdrilih nis  \  and  the  latter 
in  the  pearl  mii'sid  i  f  n/o  so  eoininoii  in  manyri\(‘is  in  tin-  I  niied 

Slates.  'I'he  |(earls  of  the  ocean  niolhisks  are.  of  course,  the  more  \alnahle. 

I’earl  lishini:  is  carried  on  in  many  jiarls  of  the  world  in  the  same  manner  that 
was  in  voy'iie  from  the  lime  of  the  lirst  divers.  Natives  of  the  |l(■arl  coasts  sink  them- 
sidves  lo  the  beds,  tear  off  the  oysters,  and  till  llndr  earn cs  with  the  lind.  Tln  se 
eniraeed  in  the  work  devidop  a  remarkahle  ahiliiy  for  remainini;  under  water  loni; 
|ieriods:  hnl  the  rigors  of  lln‘  lahor  soon  exhansi  llndr  energies,  and  |)earl  divers 
are  always  short  lived.  In  .'oine  lishine  eroiinds  divers,  furnished  with  the  latest 
apparatus  for  siihniarine  exploralion.  do  the  work,  and  this  has  I  cell  found  the  most 
'iieeessfnl  met  hod  of  exploilim;  the  beds. 

The  hefore-menlioned  process  of  pearl  erowih  has  leil  to  the  ariiliiial  pro|)aealion 
of  the  i;enis.  and  man  has  taken  advanlaee  of  his  kiiowleilee  in  this  matter  to  eare- 
fnlly  inirodnee  fonden  stthstames  into  tin*  lining  of  the  jicarl  oyster  or  mn.'sfd.  and 
thus  assure  tin*  neet'ssary  fonndalion  for  the  (learl.  The  tnollnsks  are  then  reltirneil 
to  llndr  nali\'e  (dement  nnlil  sm  h  time  as  il  is  jmleecl  that  the  mother-of-pearl  has 
iiirned  the  irrain  into  a  eem  of  value. 

I'lirioiisly  eiioneh.  allhotieh  this  system  of  intensive  |iearl  prodmtioii  is  consid¬ 
ered  of  tnod(>rn  aiiplieatioii,  it  is  known  that  the  Chine.'e  ha\c  heen  doine  il  since 
tin*  thirteenth  eeninry.  The  priests  irii  .'o  far  as  to  in,s(>rl  nu‘tal  imatres  of  Itnddha 
in  livine  mnssids.  whiidt  become  ineritste(l  with  nacre,  and  ihe.'e  they  jiass  off  as 
'ii|>ernal iiral  manifeslalions. 

The  most  perfect  pearl  in  (‘xisienee  is  said  to  he  one.  known  as  'I. a  Pcdleerina." 
in  the  mn.smim  of  Zosima.  in  Moscow,  whii  h  <;ein  is  said  to  weiydi  I’S  carats.  It  is 
perfectly  round  and  of  sineiilar  beauty.  .\nolh(“r  eein  that  adorns  the  Spanish 
(Town  is  a  beantifni  enormoiis  Mexican  |iearl,  fotitnl  near  Loreto,  whiidi  weiydis  -100 
erains. 

Tilt"  black  pearls  of  tin*  (inlf  of  Lower  California  have  bemi  export(>(l  since  the 
time  of  Corte/..  wIkmi  they  yi(d(le(l  an  immense  revenne  to  tlie  Crown  of  Sjiain.  In 
171")  it  is  said  that  L'-’SO  otinees  of  pearls  wer(>  shipiteil  to  the  I’tminsnla  Kingdom 
that  y(“ar.  In  the  (inlf  of  I’aria.  whi(di  Colninbiis  ealleil  the  •'(Inlf  of  Pearls."  and 
off  the  coast  of  V(Mie/.n(da  (pianlilies  of  the  f;eins  have  been  found,  and  the  re<rioii 
beeaim-  so  fainons  in  this  way  that  il  reeidved  the  naim'  "pi'arl  coast."  Front  the 
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islaiul  <ii  Mar^:arita.  the  Spanish  word  I'or  jiearl.  a  speciinen  of  siirpassiii>r  l)eauly  and 
oreat  wtd^lit  (2r>h  caratsi  was  fotiinl  in  loTh.  which  hecaine  tlie  proptM'ly  of  Kiiii; 
IMiilip.  This  pearl  has  Ixmmi  valued  at  from  to  S|(t(),(Ml(».  'I’lie  yearly  value 

of  the  product  of  the  lieds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  island  off  the  Venezuelan 
coast  is  put  at  io-<lay. 

The  Tearl  Islamls,  lyiny:  in  the  (iulf  of  Panama,  ahout  ott  mih*s  from  tin*  port  of 
Malhoa.  are  the  tnain  sources  of  snpi)ly  for  the  Panama  i>earl  trade.  They  have 
been  assiduoit.sly  ex])loite<l  sima*  |():{2.  when  tln*ir  yearly  production  was  reporteil 
in  pounds  and  the  tneanest  natives  were  sujipo.sed  to  wear  strings  of  the  most  heatiti- 
ful  and  largest  pearls.  The  continin*<l  a<lvanc(‘  in  prict*  of  all  varieties  of  these  <;ems 
since  ISStt  has  stimulated  tin*  trade  and  now  pearl  lishinc  is  carri<*<l  on  in  a  tnost 
systematic  method  on  tin*  w(*st  coast  from  Mexico  as  far  south  as  (Inayafpiil. 

The  liiisiness  is  carri(*d  on  uinler  conc<*ssions  and  has  l>e(*n  prolitalile.  In  1!»0!). 
otY  the  south  coast  of  t'hiriipii.  Panama,  a  div(*r  hroucht  np  a  n*markal)h*  p<*arl, 
weiirhiti^'  12  carats,  ahont  tin*  siz(*  and  shape  of  a  partridge  ecjr.  >rre(*nish  black  at  the 
ba.s«*  and  becomin>;  lighter  toward  the  smaller  einl.  which  was  lifilit-stei*!  color.  It 
brou<:ht  S.Y.tKMt  in  Paris.  X<*arly  all  the  p(*arls  caught  in  these  waters  are  shipped 
directly  to  Paris,  as  the  best  pearl  mark<*t.  for  they  always  fetch  the  hi‘rln*st  ])rice 
there,  .'sometimes,  if  a  •'matched’'  ir<*m  is  bron>;ht  to  licht.  a  iK*arl  needed  to  form 
a  uniform  unit  in  a  pearl  tiecklace.  its  value  may  be  increast*d  ItlU  or  ev«*u  .ftHt  p(*r 
cent.  Tin*  b(*ds  where  tln*se  coins  ^tow  hold  ^Teat  potential  ricln*s  for  Panama, 
and  with  systematic  plantinc  should  lone  be  an  a.ss«*t  for  tin*  Isihtnian  l{e]mblic. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railroad  acro.ss  the  Isthmus  b(*tween  Colon  and  Panama,  4.S  inih*s  in  l(*ncth, 
with  a  branch  line  2  miles  in  h*ncth  to  Palboa,  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal,  is 
the  most  imjKirtant  transportation  route  of  the  K(*public.  Then*  is,  besides  this,  a 
system  develojied  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Pocas  del  Toro  primipally  for  the 
banana  industry,  btif  carryinc  also  publicly  both  fr(*icht  atnl  passencers,  which 
radiates  from  Almiratite,  with  lol  miles  (2d3  kilonn*tersi  of  main-line  narrow -"atice 
track.  The  total  extent  of  lim*s  in  op<*ration  is  tln*n*fore  :{2.')  kilometers  C202  miles). 

The  (iovernment  atithoriz(*d  tin*  Pr(*sidetit  to  call  for  bills,  to  be  op(*in*d  .Inne  dO, 
Ihll.  for  tin*  construction  of  a  narrow-fiance  railway,  to  b(*  known  as  the  Panama- 
l>avid  liailway,  the  total  distanct*  to  be  approximately  Iltil  miles  (581  kilometers), 
ainl  followimi  about  the  surv(*y  of  the  Intercontitn*nlal  Railway  Commission  in  ISiW. 
Aitother  concession  |)(*rmits  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  the  Darien  r(*fiion,  east 
of  tin*  catial. 

S«*veral  of  the  rivers  of  Patiatna  micht  lx*  navifiabh*  w(*re  it  not  that  the  tropical 
rains  increase  the  volume  so  (*normously  that  transportation  on  them  is  at  that  time 
dithcult  and  dancerotis.  The  Tuyra  is  navifiable  for  small  vessels  for  about  100  miles; 
the  Payamo,  the  C(K.'le,  Calebebora,  Tarire,  and  bos  Indios  are  all  navifiabh*  for  small 
craft  from  20  to  T5  mih*s.  The  Chafir(*s  is  now  ])ractically  absfirbed  by  the  canal. 

THE  PRESS  OF  PANAMA. 

Panama,  haviiifi  b(*(*n  orifiinally  a  part  of  the  South  Atnerican  subdivision  known  as 
Colombia,  <h*riv(*d  its  earliest  lit(*rary  fiuidance  frotn  that  country,  byiiifi,  however, 
as  tin*  i’rossroads  lx*tw(*en  the  Old  World  atnl  the  New,  P(*ru  and  .Mexico,  and  beiiifi 
ther»*fore  tin*  nn*etinc  [loint  for  busy  and  well-ittfornn*d  travelers,  Patiama  was  always 
eager  for  news,  although  it  is  more  than  jtrobable  that  it  was  distributed  to  them  in 
]>aix*rs  broughl  to  the  Isthmus  on  .ships  from  abroad,  rather  than  by  means  of  any 
hx-al  p<*riodical. 

The  first  p(*riodical  publication  of  which  record  has  been  found  in  the  Coinmbns 
Metnorial  Library  is  the  .Miscelanea  del  Isimo,  with  tin*  date  of  1822.  In  1824  the 
(iazefa  del  Istmo  and  the  (Jaz(*ta  del  Departatnento  d(*l  Istino  appeared,  but  these 
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hitter  were  in  all  likeliheoil  hut  dry  oflieial  puhlieations.  In  l,si;{  and  1814  the 
(.'artilla  I’ojnilar  wa.<  i:^!iued.  and  in  ISt4.  the  Moviiniento.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
relurn  of  the  Province  ( 1  tepartinent )  of  Panama  to  t'oloinbia,  from  which  it  had 
seceded.  The  Isthmus  was  dormant,  however,  and  could  not  maintain  a  news|)aper. 
A  spark  like  that  of  the  disi’overy  of  •'old  in  California  was  needed  to  hrins;  Panama 
aj^ain  into  the  public  eye. 

In  18-49,  when  the  Isthmus  was  invaded,  the  lirst  real  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished.  and  in  Knijlish.  This  was  the  Star,  beoinnini;  Feliruary  2-1.  18-4!».  It  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since  then;  but  when,  in  1852,  it  absorbed  the  Herald,  a  rival 
sheet  started  later,  the  name  was  ehanured  to  the  Star  and  Herald,  which  has  been 
since  then  retained.  For  a  lon^'  time  it  was  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  to 
which  fur  a  while  French  was  added.  It  now  has  only  the  English  dress.  On  almost 
the  same  date,  a  Spanish  paper,  El  Pananieno.  appeared,  but  it  ceased  long  ago. 
This  was  the  fate  of  many  others  issued  in  either  Panama  city  or  in  Colon.  In  1889 
the  Telegram,  still  alive,  came  out  in  Colon. 

In  the  city  of  Panama  there  are  15  newsiiapers  to-day.  and  in  Colon  -1;  Bocas  del 
Toro  has  1.  The  majority  of  them  are  in  Siianish.  or  have  sections  giving  the  news  in 
both  Siianish  and  Finglish,  but  the  more  technical  publications  devoted  to  scientific 
or  literary  matters  are  Spaidsh.  The  circulation  extends  to  many  parts  of  the  Isthmu.s 
while  seviu’al  of  the  best-known  ])apers  have  numerous  subscribers  up  and  down  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  and  in  the  I’nited  States  As  might  be  supposed,  the  actual 
circulation  can  not  be  very  heavy,  lint  all  the  jiapers  are  read  with  great  interest,  as 
they  are  newsy  and  attractive.  The  larger  papers  measure  about  16  by  22  inches; 
they  have  usually  eight  pages,  and  six  or  seven  columns  to  a  page;  the  smaller  papers 
are  scarcely  more  than  half  that  size.  The  colninn  inch  isthestandard  unitforadver- 
tising,  and  this  costs,  each  insertion,  about  7  cents  (gold  1  for  stereotyped  plates  or  21) 
cents  (gold )  for  original  matter.  ( )f  i-ourse  special  rates  are  allowed  for  time  contracts  . 
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ANCIENT  TOWEK  OF  THE  OLD  CITY  OF  I’ANAMA. 


This  old  tower,  overgrown  with  vines  iiiid  vegetation,  marks  the  site 
of  the  original  city  of  i’anaina.  foiinded  in  l,')I.i,.'j  miles  eastward 
from  the  present  city.  It  nourished  iintii  11171 .  when  it  was  wantoniy 
destroyed  by  Morgan,  the  bite  aneer. 


l{«‘[)ul)lic  (»!'  Pju’M^niiiy.  (MU*  of  tlic  two  inliiiid  countries  of  Soutli 
Aiiicricii.  li!i>  ;in  :in‘:i  of  1 7  1  .M .')  s(|U:i I'c  iiiilcs.  aiitl  a  |)o|)ulatioii  ( 1 1*1  0. 
cstiiuatc(l)  of  s( )( ),( l( l( I.  or  4.<)  pci'  s(|uar(‘  milt*. 

Witli  a  sul)t  I'opical  climate  consi(lcral)ly  iiiodilicd  and  made  liealtn- 
fnl  l)y  several  monntain  chains  and  an  e\t(msiv»>  hydroixrapliie  system, 
most  of  the  |)rodnets  of  t he 'I'ropical  and  'Pemperatf'  Zones  are  sne- 
<a‘s>fnlly  enitivated.  The  (v\tensiv(‘  plain  of  the  (Jran  Chaco  affords 
excellent  |)ast ni'aire  for  eatth‘.  and  tin*  slop(‘s  of  the  monntains  of  tin* 
eonntry  arc' eoverc'd  with  Inxni'iaiit  forc'sts.  wln're  many  nsefni  woods 
and  medicinal  plants  arc'  to  hc'  found. 

Hc'c'f  |)rodnets.  the'  valmddc'  cpic'hrac-ho  wood,  and  yc'i'ha  mate'  or 

I’araymay  tc'a.  arc' the'  priiieipcd  ai't  ic-h's  of  c'xport .  Lapaeho.  c-ni'iipaz. 

and  c'c'dar  arc'  valnahh'  woods  found  in 

c-oiisidc'ra hh'  cpiaiititic's.  and  oraiijxc's.  to- 

hac'c'o.  c-olfc'c'.  ric'c'.  c'otton.  imuidioea.  and 

snymr  arc'  thrown  and  c'xportc'd. 

'I'hc'  constitution  of  Panciinay  pi'ovidc's 

for  a  rc'pidclieaii  form  of  jfovc'rnmc'nt. 

with  the'  usual  division  of  h'ydslativc'. 

c'xc'c'iitivc',  and  jndic'ial  authority. 

'riic'  National  Conj^ress  is  eomposc'd  of 

the'  Sc'iiatc'  and  Chamhc'r  of  Dc'pntic's. 

both  c'lc'c'tc'd  hy  dirc'ct  |)o|)nlar  vote',  all 

eitizc'iis  ovei'  IS  vc'ars  of  am'  hc'init:  <‘ii- 
C  OA  r  OK  \H.\1S  OK  I'AICAcn  AV.  ...  .  i'  I 

titled  to  snllra<:<'.  N'liators  arc'  c'lc'c-tc'd 

for  six  yc'iirs  on  the'  basis  of  1  for  evc'rv  li’.tlOO  inhabitants,  or  frac'tion 

ovc'r  s. (1(1(1;  ch'pntic's  arc'  c'ic'c'tc'd  for  four  yc'ars  at  the  rate'  of  1  for 

c'vc'i'v  (‘>.(1(1(1  inhabitants,  or  frac'tion  c'xec'c'din*;  o, ()()().  'Phc'  Sc'iiatc'  is 

renc'wc'd  by  thirds  and  the'  Chambc'r  of  Dc'pntic's  by  halvc's  c'vc'rv  two 

yc'ars.  Conjrrc'.ss  mc'c'ts  annnally  on  April  1  and  c'ontinnc's  in  se.ssion 

until  An<inst  .‘ll,  but  c'Xtraordinary  sc'.ssions  may  bec-allc'd  at  any  time' 

by  the'  Prc'siclent  or  on  motion  of  four  dc'imtic's  and  two  sc'iiators. 

Phc'  Prc'siclent  and  \  ic'c  Prc'sich'nt  arc'  c'h'c-tc'd  by  c'h'c'tors  c'hosc'ii  for 
that  pnr|)os<‘.  for  a  tc'rm  of  four  yc'ars.  'Phe  salary  of  the'  Frc'sich'nt 
is  .ST.OOO  pc'i'  annum. 

'Phc'  formc'i'  Pic'sident  of  the'  Sc'iiate,  Si'.  Idlierato  Uojas,  bec'amc' 
Provisional  Prc'.sident  of  the'  Republic'  on  July  (5,  11*11.  Cp  to  the' 
time'  of  <:oin<;  to  piess,  the  cabinet,  c'onsistinjj  of  the'  followin'^  live' 
pen  t  folios,  had  not  been  annonneed; 

Ministc'i'  of  t hc'  Interior. 

Minister  of  the  Trc'asnrv. 
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Minister  of  Wiir. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Iveliitions. 

Ministt-r  of  .Instiee,  Keliiiion.  iind  Fnl)lie  lnstrneti(»n. 

'Pile  l)(‘|)artinent  of  tlic'  Intt'rior  (MinisttM'io  del  Interior)  adininisters 
tile  d(‘|)artnients  and  nmniei|)aliti(‘s.  and  lias  eliari'e  of  the  ^«Mi(>ral 
(‘lections,  the  |)oliee  and  lire  de|)artnients,  [lost-olhee  and  tele,<rra|)h 
systems,  railways  and  waterways,  roads  and  hridj^i's,  and  all  matters 
liertainimr  to  |)nhlie  health  and  sanitation  as  wi'll  as  [nihlie  hnildiiiiis 
and  works,  'Phe  national  huri'an  of  statistics,  th(‘  n'^ister  of  de(‘ds, 
and  titles,  and  tlu'  national  de|)artnient  of  (‘nj,dneers,  an*  under  its 
snpervision. 


NATIONAL  lU  ILDINO.  ASI  NCIOX,  I'AKAOI  AV. 

'Pile  l)(‘|)artnient  of  the  Treasury  (Ministerio  de  llaeieiida)  adminis- 
t(‘rs  th(‘  linane(‘s,  eolh*ets  all  revenues  and  directs  tlu'  dishursmueiits 
therc'of,  |)r(‘|)ares  the  annual  hudj'et  and  has  eharjii*  of  the  eiistom- 
hous(‘s.  Tin*  national  aeeoimtin<;  olIie(‘,  the  national  hank,  the  aj^ri- 
eiiltural  hank,  the  eonv(‘rsion  olliei',  tlu*  patent  olliee,  and  the  fj:ov- 
('rnnu'iit  iirintiiift:  olliee  an*  also  under  its  control, 

'Pin*  Di'partment  of  War  (Ministerio  de  (Im'rra)  has  charge  of  tin* 
r(*eruitin<r  and  training:  of  the  standing  army  as  well  as  of  the  national 
‘luard,  'Phe  naval  aeadi'iiiv  and  other  schools  and  institutions  for  tlu* 
traininjr  of  army  ollieers  and  men  are  umh'r  its  jurisdiction. 

'Ph(‘  national  eouneil  of  aj:rieulture  and  industries,  eonsistinj'  of  a 
uumh(‘r  of  private  citizens,  appointial  by  tin*  President  to  promote 
ajrrieultiiri'  and  industri(‘s  in  the  Kepuhlie,  and  tlu'  national  soei(‘ty 
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of  afriicultiin'.  a  private  association  foniied  for  tlu‘  same  purpose,  an* 
also  supervised  In'  this  d(‘partiueiit . 

The  Department  of  Koreiffn  Jielations  (Ministi'iio  d(‘  lielaeioiu's 
Exteriores).  asid(‘  from  tJie  supervision  and  control  of  th<‘  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps,  is  intrusted  with  tin*  s(‘ttlement  of  international 
houndary  disputes  and  the  adjudication  of  similar  matters  with 
foreign  powers.  It  also  has  eharjie  of  immifijration  and  colonization 
throufili  a  hurt'au  which  attends  to  sc'curinj'  immi<;rant.s  for  tin*  varion.s 
ajrrieultural  colonies  scattered  throujihout  th<>  Kepuhlic. 

The  Departnumt  of  Justice.  Worship,  and  I^uhlic  Instruction  (Min- 
isteriode  Justicia.  (hiltoy  Instruccidn  Piihlica )  has,  umh'rits  r('sp(‘ctivo 
sections,  the  atlministration  of  justice  and  all  matters  pertaininj' 
ther{‘to,  includin<r  the  penal  institutions,  and  supervi.sion  ov(‘r  the 
Uomaii  ('atholic  churches  and  cler<;y.  All  puhlic  and  j)rivate  .schools 
as  well  as  spc'cial  institutions,  such  as  the  National  University,  the 
School  of  Ajtriculture.  the  National  Lihrary,  the  National  Musc'um, 
the  School  of  Arts  and  (’rafts,  and  tin*  Industrial  School,  as  well  as 
the  civil  re<;ister  for  tin'  rcftistration  of  hirths.  deaths,  niarria<;es.  etc., 
and  tin'  pn'paration  of  vital  statistics,  are  umh'r  its  eharjje 

The  judiciary  includes  a  supc'rior  court,  two  courts  of  a|)p('als,  and 
a  numher  of  minor  trihunals.  The  suj)eiior  court  is  composed  of 
three  justices,  a])poiuted  hy  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  tin' 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  standing  army  is  composed  of  oHic('rs  ainl  men.  Then' 

is  also  a  national  •luard,  all  citizens  of  the  Keiuihlic  hetween  their 
twentieth  and  thirty-lifth  y('ar  heinjt  liable  to  military  service.  The 
navy  consists  of  a  small  dis|)atch  vessc'l  and  two  transports. 

There  are  about  .‘hSo  jxtst  oHices  in  the  country,  the  total  numher 
of  domestic  and  forei>;n  postal  and  i)arc<'I  pieces  handled  heinjt  about 
G,0(Kt,()()().  There  an'  about  2,000  miles  of  ti'legraph  lines,  ollices 
iM'injr  established  at  all  the  i)rincipal  towns  from  Asvmcion  southward, 
and  the  service  is  to  he  extended  in  the  north  toward  the  Brazilian 
boundary  line. 

For  administrative  ])urposes  the  Kepuhlic  is  divided  into  S4 
departments,  each  under  a  ])olitical  chief  a])])ointe(l  hy  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  These  departments  are  divided  into  munici- 
|)alities,  each  <;overned  hy  an  intendente  or  mayor  and  municipal 
council  electeil  hy  din'ct  vote  of  the  peo])lc.  Koi'  electoral  ])urposes 
a  division  of  the  country  is  made  into  24  ch'ctoral  districts. 

PARAGUAY  IN  1910. 

Durinjr  the  year  the  forei<;n  relations  of  tin'  Kepuhlic  remained  on 
a  footinjr  of  jx'ace  and  accord.  The  important  (juestion  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Para<tuay  approached  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  a  spirit  of  justice  animating  both  countries,  and  the 
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intcicouisc  witli  tli.it  iiciirlilxniiii:  lv»'|)ul)lic  is  ad vaiiciii;^  in  cniisc- 
<|iicncc.  All  (‘xt  ladit i(»ii  Iraaty  with  Aust iia-1  luiij:ai  v  was  (■xclianj:('(l 
i>ii  Au>rust  <■>.  and  steps  were  taken  to  prejiare  lor  similar  triaitio 
lu'tween  l’ara<rua\  and  (ireat  I?ritain  and  Italy,  while  a  <reneial 
treaty  of  arhitiation  with  Brazil  was  praetieally  ready  to  sijjn  at  the 
end  ol'  the  year.  Parairnay  was  r(>present<‘d  at  many  international 
eonirresses.  the  Pan  Ami'i'ican  ('oid’ereiice  at  Bnenos  Aires  amon<' 
them,  atnl  the  (lovernment  has  made  serious  I'H'oit  to  take  |)art  in 
till'  world's  movements  which  is  so  iricat  a  eharaeti'rist ie  ol'  the  lirst 
deeaile  ol'  the  new  century.  In  this  regard,  that  is.  tin*  extension  ol' 
international  ndations.  it  is  worthy  of  r('mark  that  Para,<:uay  has 
welcomed  I'oreijrn  diplomatic  re|)resent at ives.  and  is  amhitious  to 
accredit  new  legations  to  fiiendly  (lovi'rnnu'nts  where  tlnw  can  h(>  of 
<(‘rvice  to  tin*  tuition. 

I'inancial  conditions  im|)idV(‘d.  'I'he  convi'ision  fund,  for  main- 
tainimr  a  jiarity  hetweini  Para<ruayati  jiapi'i'  atid  ymld  (the  unit  of  the 
dollar  h(>in^  tin'  Aisrentiiu'  jicso,  lapial  to  ^(l.'.tti')).  has  heen  iticriaised. 
Paymetit  oti  tin*  foiei^n  deht.  oriirinat  in<r  in  the  loans  of  1S71-7'J.  con- 
tiiuK'd  with  strict  |mnctuality.  and  one  deht,  that  contracted  with 
the  Bank  id'  the  Kepulilic  (Asuncion)  for  a  sum  advanced  hy  the 
Frimeh  Bank  of  the  River  Plate,  was  arranjxed  to  h<>  cancided. 

'Pile  total  foreiixn  comnu'rce  surpassi'd  that  of  tin'  year  l!)(l(),  hut 
as  in  that  year  also  the  imports  a^ain  ('xci'eded  the  exports,  which 
miu:ht  1)('  takim  to  indicate  that  the  halatice  of  traih*  was  aj^aitist  the 
lu'puhlic,  hut  it  tnnst  he  taken  into  considi'tat ion  that  iti  the  im|)orts 
are  included  ovim'  stl .()()(). (I(lt)  worth  of  rolline:  stock  and  matmial  for 
till'  railway  (‘xtimsion.  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  actual  rontini'  com¬ 
merce.  the  showing;  is  favorahh'. 

This  railway  extension  for  which  tlii'se  purchases  are  to  he  a|)pli('d 
r(‘fers  |)art icularly  to  thi'  liiu'  which  connected  Asuncion,  tin*  capital 
of  the  Ki'puhlic.  with  the  interior,  hut  which  has  rccimtly  hecn  com- 
jilcted  to  the  soutlu'i'n  frotitier  at  \'illa  Kticarnacion.  oti  tin*  Alto 
Parana  River.  Thus  railway  conunnnicatioti  has  heen  cstahlished 
during  the  year  laUween  Buenos  Airi's  and  Asimcioti,  which  will  add 
<rr(‘atly  to  the  commi'rcial  facilities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  encour- 
a<:(‘  inunij^ration  and  ixMinammt  improvement  of  this  fertile  |)ortion  of 
South  America.  Another  (‘Xtension  actively  stndii'd  hy  (m^ineers 
diirin*:  1!)1()  was  what  is  calhxl  the  Transparae:ua van  Railway,  which 
is  to  1)('  huilt  hetwi'en  Asnneion  across  Para<ruay  ami  Brazil  to  the 
Atlantic  siuiport  of  Sao  Francisco,  in  Brazil,  ('apital  for  this  railway 
has  hi'cn  su|)pli('d  and  work  will  soon  Ix'  pusluxl. 

Many  projects  for  modernizing  conditions  within  the  country  wcui' 
taken  up  in  P.tlO,  and  only  await  cotijiri'ssional  action.  A  national 
census  to  inclmh*  a^rieultural  statistics,  a  siirvi'v  of  tlx*  country,  and 
the  tahulation  of  coinnxM'eial  and  industrial  matters  wen*  under  dis- 
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i*iis>i()ii.  KdiiCiitiini  was  carcl'ully  iostcivd.  and  scvtMal  students 
wci'o  k(‘|)t  ahioad.  hntli  in  Kun»|)(‘  and  tlio  rnitcal  States,  to  aeciuiie 
swell  training  as  shoultl  lienefit  the  seliools  on  tlieir  ri'turn.  Sanitary 
conditions  liavi*  leiuained  satisfaetoiy,  l>ut  clian<jes  in  health  olliei^s 
wen*  inadi'  l'oi‘  the  sake  <d’  eeonoiny. 

FINANCE. 

'I'liere  lire  an  oltieial  rejiorts  nf  the  recoijits  and  (‘xpenditnres  nf  1!U(». 

The  liudiret  estimates  fur  the  year  were  as  fnlhiws: 

UKVF.SfKS, 


(iuld  revenues:  I'esos  yoid. 

Inijinrl  duties .  l.()7(i,  (MM) 

Ex])()rt  duties .  3S9,  "MM) 

Wharf  dues .  ITO.tMM) 

Waretiouse  dues .  23,  ehh 

Transit  dues  on  foreign  |>roduee .  -14.)M)0 

Consular  fees .  17,0(K) 

Timber  tax .  45,  UtK) 

Sundries .  (>,  tXM) 


Total .  1,771.000 

Paper  revenues:  IVsos  paper. 

Tax  on  internal  consumption .  S25,  (KM) 

Stam])s  and  stamped  pa])er .  l,()(j.S,  500 

Sueeession  duties .  112,500 

Posts .  445,000 

Telegraphs .  .  51S,  (MX) 

hand  tax .  1,942,000 

liiind  tax  tines . .  1))2.  (K)0 

Sundries .  503.  000 

Total .  . . 0,  23(i,  (MM) 


Legislature .  02,  7(M) 

I)ei)arimen)  of  Interior .  539, 100 

I )epartment  of  Forei>;n  Affairs .  70,730 

I)e])artment  of  Finance .  251,025 

Dejiartment  of  Public  Debt .  )i50,  355 

1  )(>i)artment  of  .lustiee  and  Worshiji .  40S,025 

Dejnirtment  of  Public  Instruction,  War,  and  Marine .  597,905 


Total .  2.  045,  9(M) 

The  gold  iK'so  is  worth  about  97  e(‘nts  I'nited  States  gold  and  the  pajicr  jieso  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1910  a  little  over  7  cents.  Converted  into  U.  S.  gold  on  this  basis, 
the  estimated  revenues  wi're  .<2, 154,390  and  the  (‘stiniated  expenditures  $2,500,523. 

In  a  report  of  Mr.  (i.  W.  (Iritlith,  llritish  consul  at  .Vsuncion,  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  October,  1910,  are  given  the  figures  of  actual  revenues  and  exjienditnres  for 
the  year  1909  and  the  two  jireeeding  years.  These  are  the  latest  tigures  of  actual 
reeeijits  and  expenditures  available. 
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IMK  PAN  AAIKHICAX  rXION. 
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K«*v»*!iu(*s: 

liiipun  lines . 

Kxpurt  lilies . 

Koailiiii;  ami  ilisi-hariiiiii;  iliie> . 

Warehouse  iliies . 

l.oa’lliii,’  ami  iliseharnirin  iliies  on  yerha  mate . 

Kxporl  limy  on  liinUT . 

Snnilries . 

Internal  tax  . 

I'onsnlar  lees . 

Stattipsaml  siatnpeil  paper . 

Sn(xx‘ssion  ilnties . 

Tost  olliee . 

leleijraphs . 

Direct  tax . 

Siimiries .  . 

Total . 


t;4(>7.tno 

s:»i 

liJ.U'sO 

ns 

127 

2S.:C)0 

Si 

yi7 

2.. '>40 

4,^«^2 

4 

20'.» 

7.7<H) 

innnn 

7V> 

s.  KH.i 

10 

;iv2 

Is. inn 

lmi.  m 

17 

27,»i2(l  1 

12 

o<n 

I.L'ln 

1 

272 

in, 

24.»i.’>n 

24 

oOs 

1.1  sn 

1.22(1  ' 

1 

Uj(> 

4.7(K) 

tl 

27)0 

7.‘j:i0 

KMI 

7 

021 

:«.n4:> 

;n.n7o 

2^ 

:»2o 

u.iw 

i:i.4(M» 

11 
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KOKKKiN  DKHT. 

T1h‘  uininiiil  of  iho  slfrliiij;  tU'lit  as  rpcoonizcd  |)y  ilic  \\  hit(“-Arf(lal  a,!;n“ciinMU  of 
Aiiixust.  was  (»••••■  I'l’  to  .lainuirv  1,  1911,  iIutp  has  hcpii  rPih'pmcd  of  this 

(Iclii  tJllll.ooO,  Icaviiiir  tin- aiiiomit  oulsiantliiio:  at  the  end  of  the  year  1910  at  £7-19, 050. 

In  addition  to  tin*  sterling'  loan  there  exists  the  loan  of  the  l•'reneh  Uio  de  la  Plata 
15ank.  which  ori.iiinally  ainounteil  to  1,101,1  HI  jiesoso aid.  'Phis  debt  has  been  redneeil 
to  about  750. (HHt  pesos  for  which  the  bank  holds  security  in  part. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Para>;nay  for  the  year  1910  according  to  a  report  of  I'nited 
istates  t'onsiil  Cornelius  Ferris  at  .\snticioti  ainonntetl  to  .'s!1.79-4,.'4lM.  of  which  imports 
were  .'i!5,:i74.S:47  and  exports  .■?4. 419. 497.  The  ti<:nres  for  the  preceditii:  year  were 
itnports  .'?3.li55.:hi(i.  exports  .s4, 957, 055.  total  SS,()12. 421 .  This  shows  an  incrmise  iti 
imports  of  .'?1.7I9,471.  a  lo.ss  in  exports  of  .'i!5:47..55S,  a  total  net  incn'a.se  of  .Sl,lSI.9l:i. 

I>etail  liiriires  for  the  commerce  of  Paratrnay  for  1910  are  not  available  yet. 


1\1  POUTS. 


The  imports  for  ihe  three  years,  1907.  190, s,  and  1909.  by  countries  were  as  follows: 


(oiintrics. 


I'nitcil  Kini;il(>ni . 

fiennany . 

.Vreentina . 

Italy . 

France . 

I'nitcil  States . 

Siiaiti . 

Oclyiinn . 

Austria . 

Ornunay . 

Ml  other  countries . 

Total . 


The  value  of  imjiorts  by  articles  in 


1007 

l‘*0s 

mY.} 

^srn\,  a;ta 

SI .  244.  ,>« 

1.4‘»s.(M)7) 

1. 1'n-Miio 

7:«.ns2 

72:{.411 

7J»»».r)io 

iiH'iS.  0K4 

4‘«1.7)tl7 

2S0.710 

27)4,  aao 

4, 2<o 

:0i4.30‘l 

2:14.  SOS 

22:t.  4.'>1 

222. 

202.7tin 

3:»1 . 7S7) 

210.7)7)51 

17JS.7)S1 

iVS.  027 

40.  4S51 

74.S70 

s.  700 

r41.IH»7 

4a. S24 

40.51S1 

44.  75Wi 

104.700 

70. 5«i2 

7)51, 

■».7kS0.  (»■)") 

4.n;2.'.i.‘):t 

a.  n7)t5.  :in<' 

1909  is  shown  in  the  followino  labhc 


Textiles .  .s:  1 , 035.  <i,s2 

Food  stuffs .  Siiii.  (il5 

Xtinduliable  articles  iincludin.c  machinery  1 .  771.  tiS3 

Hardware .  290.200 

Meveraires .  220.  973 

Haberdashery  and  notions .  I  Iti.  .503 
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1  •nisTri .  ()!t7 

Anns  and  ainniiinilinn .  :<!>.  274 

Mats .  :{7,  02:i 

rerfuiiu'ry .  27,  !*!•!( 

Kooks .  21,<t:{l 

\V<*arin<:  apparel .  Ill,  lits 

Leather .  18,  lo") 

I’atcait  inedieiiies . 14,  8(i0 

('riM'kery .  LI,  !»97 

Musical  instniinenls . 7,948 

Knots  ainl  shot's .  7.  897) 

I.atiips  atid  ehatnleliers .  (i,  ,')01 

l•’urllilure .  5,992 

I  >rues .  5,  255 

Jewelry  and  watches .  2.  194 

Saihllery .  2,  isC 

Miseellaneotis .  79,  445 

Total .  Ii55, 


Textiles'.  Lroni  ITiited  Kini;<loin,  (ierniatiy,  and  Italy. 

Fooilstuf'l’s:  l-’rotn  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Areeiititia,  atid  Utiiteil  Stat<'s. 
llanlware:  Uroni  (iertnatiy.  United  Kingdom,  and  Unitt'd  Stall's. 

Keveraees:  From  Spain,  Italy,  atid  Fratiee. 

Heady-made  elothitie:  From  Germany,  Fratice,  United  Kiiiftilom,  and  Spaiti. 

1  trues  atid  Uhemieals:  I'Tom  Germany,  France,  and  United  Kiti^dom. 
Fireartns:  From  Gertnatiy,  United  Kingdom,  Fratice,  and  Utiited  .States. 
I’erftimery:  From  kTatice,  (iermany,  atid  United  Kingdom. 

Stationery:  From  Germany,  Argentina.  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain. 
Fancy  goods:  From  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

I.eather,  niainilactur(.'.s:  From  (iermany,  France,  and  United  States. 

Boots  and  shoes:  From  Germany,  Argentina,  and  Italy. 

China  and  earthen  ware:  From  Germany  and  Utiited  Kitigdoiii. 

Musical  instrutiients:  From  (iermany,  Spain,  ainl  I'raiice. 

Furtiiture:  Nearly  all  iront  (iermany,  .some  Utiited  States. 

Watches,  clocks  atid  jewelry:  From  France  ainl  Germany. 

KXl'OKTS. 

The  exports  hy  countries  for  the  years  Ut08  and  1909  were: 


Counlries. 

Coiiiitrios. 

tyiis 

ItXKI 

Argon  I  ilia . 

<lurni}uiy . 

rrueuav . 

Brazil 

UTl.Tt^ 
:>4H.  m 

12.  475,951 
708 
OW.tKjO 
217,955 
98,  W)9 
70,f^92 

Xi'tliorlaiiils . 

L'liitod  .States . 

Bolivia . 

Sl,4;i4 

1.77:i 

S'J,37.3 

5,539 

4.995 

2,05'.> 

28. 21.5 

15, 455  . 

Itolgiinii . 

tS2,3tt7 

Other  countries . 

5. 87;i 

S75 

Kranoi' . 

Switrorlaml . 

SO/.MHi 

«,I12S 

11,9S7 

Total . 

...  ;t,SH7,i»94 

4.U'.rj,M4 

The  liiritres  for  1909  in  the  tahle  above  and  iti  the  following  table  are  frotii  the  report 
of  Mr.  (i.  W.  (irifiith,  Kritisli  consul  of  .\suncioti,  values  iti  pounds  sti'rling  being 
converted  into  Utiited  States  gold. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1909  was: 

Hides .  $1,  134,  (iOO 

(juebracho  extract .  i)34,  ISO 

Verba  matf'  (Paraguay  teai.  .  .  7).53.  B29 


PAR.\GUAY. 


'riiiiixT. . . . 
ri)t»acc(i, . . 
I>ric(l  m<‘al 
( . . . 
Petit  ^'raiti. 
Horns . 


$!•"!»,  74<l 
584,  0>S5 
,si»,  701 
25S,  517 
80.  80(1 
05,  87li 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


The  resources  of  the  Kepuhlie  at  present  are  cotitiiKMl  mostly  to  the  production  of 
raw  material,  the  industries  htdnp;  few  in  numher. 

The  production  of  th(“  oil  of  ])etit  eraiti  extracted  frotn  the  leaves  of  a  nativt*  oranee 
tree  is  In'ine  conducted  on  an  increasin';  scale,  the  jirincipal  dislillin,!;  plants  heine 
located  about  50  miles  from  Asun¬ 
cion.  in  the  oratiire-^rrowinj;  dis¬ 
trict  of  Yaeuaron.  It  is  estimated 
that  800  to  850  ]>ounds  of  orani;e 
leaves  yield  al)out  1  ])ound  of  es¬ 
sence,  this  product  heim;  used  as 
a  basis  for  various  ])erfumes  and 
in  the  tuanufacture  of  tlavorine 
extracts.  The  i)re])aration  of  the 
oil  for  trade  juirpo.ses  constitutes 
a  lucrative  itidustry  in  Paraguay. 

The  ])rice  in  .\suticion  ratiires 
from  .fti  to  $7  a  kiloeram. 

Till'  <-limate  and  soil  of  the 
Rei)ublic  are  suited  for  all  tro]>- 
ical  growths.  Indigo  and  suf;ar 
cane  yield  easily  to  cultivation, 
and  the  forests  contain  many  dif¬ 
ferent  erades  of  cabinet  atid  dye 
woods,  resins,  and  balsams,  while 
a  native  liber  ])latit  known  as 
tnapajo  is  used  by  the  Indiatis  in 
the  tuanufacture  of  a  coarse  tex¬ 
tile  for  ^'arments. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  leading 
crops.  Special  attention  is  bein^ 

driven  to  its  cultivation,  and  it  is  I'AHAOi  avk.nsi.s. 


irrowitij;  in  im]>ortance  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  ex])ort  .  The  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  country  has  been 


Thoir  color  is  a  liricht  Rrccii.  and.  seen  at  a  distance,  ttie 
shajx'  of  tile  tree  and  the  ehanieter  of  these  leaves  make 
a  picture  very  similar  to  the  more  familiar  orange  tree. 


found  to  be  suited  to  raisint;  this  article  from  the  best  seed  secured  in  Cuba,  with 
results  which  stand  the  test  of  competition  iti  the  European  markets. 

The  jto.ssibilities  of  the  Rejuiblic  as  a  cotton  producer  are  immense,  the  rich  atid 
fertile  soil  assuritis;  a  laroe  yield  jter  acre.  As  early  as  1808  there  were  estimated  to 
be  58,00(1.000  cotton  plants  umler  cultivation  in  the  country.  The  native  cotton  has 
a  long,  silky  liber  and  enjoys  exeellent  re])utation  in  (iermany,  Etigland,  and  Hol- 
latid  on  account  of  its  fine  weaving  f|ualities. 

.\n  itidustry  of  considerable  importance  in  the  country  is  lace  making.  The  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  patterns  woven  have  attracted  consideraVile  attentioti,  while  the 
delicate  quality  of  the  work  has  given  the  Paraguayan  jinuluct  a  place  of  eminence 
in  the  world's  production. 


(  AKKYIN<J  HKA\('I»KS  OF  VKKH\ 


riu*  yt*rl)at«Tos  are  liani  workin^i,  aihl  stick  to  their  tasks  with  a<iiiiiral>lc  cinliirancc.  They  enjoy  t tieinselves.  however,  ainl  oecasionally  have  coin])etiti' 
of  slreii^tii  ainoii^  themselves  over  tlie  wei^'lit  (jf  the  loails  they  can  carry.  The  cultivation  of  yerliu  inutr*  ranks  hi^h  in  the  value  of  exj>urls  from  I'aruj 
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The  liv(*-sl<ick  iiuliisirv  in  llu*  lEcinililic  is  coiisiaiitly  iiiiTt‘iisin<;.  many  ratllcincii 
irnni  the  Ar^ciniiu*  Kcpultlic  ami  itrazil  having:  located  in  the  cduntry  in  n'cont  years. 
'I’iie  exjtDrls  ui  meats  ami  jerked  lieef  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  pritn-ipally 
Itra/.il.  t'nha.  and  Spain,  and  the  hides  exported  to  Knro|ie  eommand  ymod  i)riees.  It 
is  estimated  that  thi're  are  over  o.lKMt.tKMI  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  the  Repnhlie. 

There  are  two  .saladeros  or  het'l'-enritit:  estahlishtmmts  in  Paraguay.  Ixith  located  on 
the  river  tiorth  of  Asuncion.  Kach  of  these  platits  kills  from  .Itine  to  October  ahoiit 
IS.(MH)  heail  of  <’atlh“,  the  product  h(‘inc  the  jerked  heef  which  licnres  largely  in  Para- 
cnayati  ex]>orts. 

The  tanneries  in  the  Hepnhlie  jjive  th(‘ir  attention  chi(‘lly  to  sole  h‘ath*‘r.  hiit  one 
at  Asuticion  turns  out  a  limiteil  Hue  of  calf.  kid.  saddle,  and  harness  leather. 

X’arious  minerals  are  found  iti  the  Ueptthlic.  such  as  <iuartz.  aynite.  opals,  kaolin, 
roil,  manganese,  copper,  and  mercury,  hut  the  mining  imltistry  has  heeii  little 
developed. 

The  ])riucipal  crop  is  mate,  of  whi<'h  about  IT.liKO.tItH)  pounds  are  treated  annually. 
About  one-half  of  this  amount  is  ex|>orted.  The  jilant  <;rows  wild  in  immense  tracts 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  llepublic,  beinc  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  districts  of  Panadero.  I<ratimi.  San  Pedro.  X'illa  Concepcion.  Caacuazti.  .Jesus, 
and  Tacnriipiicti. 

YKUMA  .MATK  (or  llerva  matte,  as  the  same  ariiide  is  spelled  in  ISrazilian  Porlii- 
iruese)  is  altofrellier  indifrenous  to  a  well-defined  area  of  South  America.  The  aliorifiinal 
Indians  of  the  basin  of  the  Hio  di*  la  Plata,  the  (iiiarani,  knew  and  used  the  ])lant 
loii<;  before  the  invasion  of  i  heir  country  by  the  Spaniards.  W  him  these  Indians  were 
suJidued.  especially  liy  the  .lesuii  missionarii's.  and  this  movement  is  of  itself  a  fasid- 
natinc  chapter  in  the  history  of  South  .\merica.  they  were  found  to  lie  usiiif;  a  drink 
made  of  a  plant  that  frrew  wild  and  abundant  over  the  subtrojiical  refrions  in  which 
they  lived. 

Caa  was  tlie  nann*  friven  to  this  jilani  by  the  (iuarani.  Caa  means  simply  wee<l, 
and  the  Kuropeans.  iranslatiny'  literally,  calh'd  the  ])lanl  yerba,  a  word  similar  to  the 
Knydish  ‘'herl),"  with  which  it  is  etymologically  allied.  Caa  ciiazu,  the  still  more 
specific  (Hiarani  term,  means  "liiy  or  splendid  weed.”  The  mate  is  the  dried  cmird. 
hollowecl  out.  with  an  aperture  where  the  stem  usc'd  to  be,  into  which  the  crushed 
leaves  are  placed  and  into  which  the  hoileil  water  is  poured;  from  the*  mate  tin*  d(*coc- 
lion  is  sucked  through  a  hollow  tiibts  calh‘d  a  bombilla  (lillh‘  pumpi,  at  first  and  at 
times  even  now  made  of  a  reed  or  lione.  luit  usually  fashioned  from  metal  with  a  jier- 
forated.  spoon-sha])ed  expansion  at  the  extremity  inserteil  into  the  mat<‘.  IJy  haliif 
the  container  implied  also  the  thin*;  contained,  so  that  mate  is  also  what  is  sucked 
from  the  mate  in  which  it  is  prepareil. 

Verlta  mate  is,  therefore,  directly  translalecl,  only  a  drink  made  out  of  an  herl>. 
The  word  mate  is  sometiim's  appliixl  to  plants  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  of  the  lex:uminous 
family,  with  no  recognized  conn(‘ction.  ISolanically  the  ])lanl  from  which  the  drink 
is  made  is  a  holly,  ilex,  a  eenus  of  trees  !)(don<rin<;  to  the  order  ilicinea-.  Tin*  holm  oak 
is  emhraceil  in  this  order,  (ft hers  of  the  •;enus  ilex  crow  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
preferring  a  temperate  or  a  subiro])ical  climate'. 

The  //('./•  imrafftini/nisis  is  the  South  .\merican  holly,  yrowiiif;  spontaneously  in  the 
four  Mrazilian  States  of  Parana,  Santa  <  'aiherina,  Uio  (irande  ilo  Sul,  and  Xlatto  (Jrosso; 
in  the  northeastern  reirion  of  Arfienlina.  and  (‘specially  in  all  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  Paraguay.  It  is  an  eveiyrn'en  tree  or  shrub  about  12  to  2()  feet  (4  to  8  meters i 
hi<rh.  very  luishy  and  lieaitlifnl,  from  a  distance  resemblin';  an  oran};e  tree.  It  has 
no  prickles  or  spiiu's.  The  h'aves  are  a  briydit  };r('<'n,  the  yt'llowish  flowers  tieine  insig¬ 
nificant.  and  the  tiny  berries  an*  a  [uirplish  Idaek.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  liettt'r 
than  others,  the  oiu'  pn'ferri'd  as  giving  the  liest  (piality  of  ti'a  leaves  having  a  vi'ry 
small  leaf  of  a  dark-green  shadt*.  The  fruit  is  attaclu'd  liy  a  short  stalk  to  the  branches; 
it  contains  a  solt  pulp  with  hard  seeds,  which,  if  left  expos(*d  for  a  few  days,  become  so 
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hard  aiul  dry  that  they  can  be  cut  only  with  sharp  instnitncnts.  The  Indians  origi¬ 
nally  did  nothin*^  but  ojither  tin*  leaves  from  the  tre<‘s  in  the  forest,  depending  upon 
the  natural  source  for  additions  to  their  supply,  but  the  .lesuits  devis(‘d  a  means  to 
rej>lenish  the  trees  by  cultivating  them  from  the  seed  a  method  for  a  long  time  lost  to 
the  agriculturist,  as  the  holy  fathers  had  ke]>t  the  .'jecret  to  themselves.  R(‘ccntly, 
however,  it  has  beeti  found  that  the  jjrovision  of  nature  by  which  the  jilant  was  j)roj)a- 
gat(‘d  was  chiefly  through  the  digestive  tract  of  birds,  where  the  intestinal  juices 
sofletied  the  seed's  shell  so  that  it  would  the  more  easily  germinate. 


YKKHA  .MATE  KEADA'  FOR  TKANSFUKT. 

The  yerlia  after  the  ilryiiit:  ami  thrashiitg  proe(‘s.se.s.  is  eompressed  iitto  skins  or  liags.  weiKhiiiK  al>ottt 
gllti  jHtitmls.  Thi"si‘  are  theti  carted,  or  more  freipteiitly  carried  on  tntile  Itack,  l.'i  or  tttore  leagttes 
Cio  or  more  ntiles)  to  tiie  nearest  poitil  of  shipmettt .  i iood  roads  tliroitgli  ttie  woods  would  redtice 
tile  lalKir  and  cost  of  the  tea  very  consideraldy. 

This  jtroct'ss  of  mact'ration  has  been  co])ieil  by  chemical  means.  Stn-ds  jiroperly 
treated  can  lx*  tlnui  itlanted  and  will  grow  young  sprouts.  Tims  the  modern  gardener 
starts  his  orchard  (for  orchanl  means  weed  yard).  Althotigh  almost  all  yerba  mate  is 
still  taken  from  the  immenst'  nattiral  forests  of  the  region  mentiomxl,  plantations 
have  been  sticcessftilly  laid  otit  and  crojts  of  leaves  have  r<>cenlly  been  gathered  with 
commercially  jtrofitable  n'sults. 

Collecting  the  leaves  is  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  conducted  in  tlie  satne  way  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  indtistry  centtiries  ago.  It  is  a  native  method  differing 
little  in  its  details,  either  in  Mrazil,  in  .\rgentina,  or  I’araguay. 

The  yt'rlia  gatherer  carrit's  only  a  small  ax,  the  sim|)lest  <d'  jirovisions.  ;md  sutiicienl 
Witter,  llis  desire  is  to  tind  tin*  plants  as  near  as  po.';sible  to  the  catnp.  so  as  to  accom- 
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plisli  rcsulls  imiiu'diatcly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  sliriili  to  the  heiirht  of  a 
full-grown  oratige  tree,  hut  the  smaller  the  plant  tin*  better  is  the  tea  made  from  its 
leaves.  They  grow  irregularly,  sometimes  otdy  a  few  to  an  aero,  scattered  throughout 
the  general  forest,  or  again  they  may  he  found  in  numerous  cltimps,  from  which  a 
houtiteous  Jiarvest  is  easily  obtained. 

W'lien  cutting  begins  it  is  continued  until  a  mountaiti  of  bratiches  is  collected  ami 
piled  up  in  the  fortn  of  a  haystack.  Tin*  jteons  then  till  their  ponchos  (large  cape.® 
with  a  central  aperture  throtigh  which  the  head  is  thrust  i  and  hurry  away  with  their 
loads.  Having  deposited  these*  btirdetis  within  the  colony  they  retitrn  for  atiother, 
and  .so  on  until  they  have  cleared  all  the  branches  and  leaves  cut  dtiring  the  day. 

Then  the  smokitig.  or  as  it  is  called  in  more  elegant  language,  the  torrefaction, 
begins  atid  lasts  for  about  three  days,  the  native  skill,  ba.s(“d  to  a  great  extent  u])on 
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tradition,  being  trusted  to  decide  the  j)roj)er  moment  wheti  the  leaves  have  reached 
the  exact  degree  of  dryn(*.«s  for  ])rej)aration  into  jiowder.  Twenty-four  hours  is  ])rob- 
altly  the  ininimuin  time  for  exitosing  the  leaves  to  heat. 

Planting  needs  jiarticttlar  care.  Yerba  trees  demand  abundant  shaile  at  first,  and 
therefore  forest  land  nntst  be  selected  in  which  to  .sow  the  seed.  These  are  allowed 
to  sprout  in  aj)i)arent  wildne.ss,  beneath  the  shade-giving  trees;  gradually  the  roof 
of  branches  and  vines  is  thinnenaway,  as  the  yerba  trees  atajuire  strength,  until  they 
art*  left  exjtosed  by  themselves  to  the  ftill  air  and  light,  (iood  results  have  been 
obtain(*d.  too.  by  tising  the  rapidly  growing  castor-oil  .shrub,  which  affords  prot(*ction 
and  takes  the  jtlace  of  the  forest,  as  long  as  it  is  ne(*ded.  One  change  is  thus  note¬ 
worthy:  In  the  forest  the  shrub  growing  wild  becomes  drawn  upward  in  order  to 
reach  the  light  and  air;  in  the  more  open  jtlantation  it  becoities  (itiite  bu.shy.  This 
is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  ctiltivation. 

.\nother  gaiti  for  .sci<*ntilic  agriculture  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  the  yerba  tree 
can  be  acettstotned  to  differetit  soils  and  to  a  lesser  d<*gree  of  moisture.  h(*ft  by  natttn* 


NASDUTI  I.ACEWOKK. 

Luc»‘ niakiii(;  in  I’aruKuay  is  now  recoKiiizeii  as  one  of  its  stapie  industries.  The  arlistie  patterns  and 
delicate  work  Itave  (’iven  the  product  a  position  of  iiiiportance. 
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Ifi  select  its  own  Inihitat,  tlie  yerl)a  prel'ers  tlie  low  shores  oi'  rivers  atid  a  Ix-d  iti  wliicli 
water  is  supplied  with  stiperllitoiis  liberality.  IJiit  if  I'rotii  earli(‘st  trrowth  it  is  made 
aeeitstotiied  to  a  fairly  dry  .<ititatioii,  in  irround  well  draitted  hy  natitre  or  art.  it  llonr- 
i.shes  adtnirahly  there  atid  tieeds  tio  walerini;. 

The  iinineti.se  forests  iti  soittherti  I’ra/.il.  Paraguay,  atid  the  .\rgentine  Mesopotatnia 
(childly  the  Territory  of  Misionesi  fnrtiish  the  world's  snpiily  of  the  yerha.  hut  culli" 
vatioti  is  hegitining  to  aild  its  proportion,  atid  it  is  more  than  prohahle  that,  withiti 
a  few  years,  especially  since  the  increased  |)opnlarity  of  this  drink  and  the  deterrnitied 
efforts  made  to  give  it  a  foreign  vogue,  there  will  he  a  steady  growth  iti  the  (.atltivatioti 
of  Paraguay  tea. 

What  is  Paraguay  tea'.’  Por  thi.s  is  as  logical  a  tiatne  as  atiy.  The  word  tnate  is 
general,  iti  Sjiaiiish  and  Portugue.se.  atid  can  not  he  displaced,  httt  iti  I'higlish  it  does 
not  eonvey  a  clear  idea  of  the  drink  it.self.  atid  that  is  the  only  distitiidive  featitre 
ahout  the  yerha. 

The  drink  called  Paragttay  tea  is  tiiade  from  yerha  tnate.  It  is  jirepared  hy  plaeing 
iti  a  hollowed  rece]>taele  <-alled  a  mate  twoor  three  .s])oonful.s  of  the  powdered  leavi's, 
with  sugar  or  letiioti  or  other  eoiidimetit.  atid  hy  pouring  hoiling  water  upon  it.  After 
steepitig  a  few  tnometits  it  is  sucked  through  a  lithe  called  a  homhilla.  which  admits 
the  liipiid  hut  keeps  out  the  itowdered  lea.  The  proce.ss  may  he  rejiealed  ad  lihitiim. 
The  natives,  as  well  as  those  hahitualed  to  the  lea.  drink  the  decoction  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  from  it  comes,  in  fact,  practically  all  the  liipiid  nourishment 
reiptired  hy  the  hody  for  its  }>hysical  well-heing. 

A  reasonahle  and  ipiite  im])arlial  e-slimale  places  the  numher  of  drinkers  of  Paraguay 
tea  at  ahout  lO.OOO.tMH)  persons  in  South  America,  and  it  is  .stated,  moreover,  that  the 
su])j)ly  fre(|uently  falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  yearly  consum|ition  per  cajiila  of 
this  yerha  is  given  as  hidng  in  Chile.  51  kilograms  (  I  Pit  pounds);  in  Molivia,  2.5(» 
kilograms  iioundsi;  in  .\rgentina,  !t  kilograms  (2lt  pounds);  in  rruguay,  lO.OL’ 
kilograms  (22  jxmnds);  in  Paraguay,  15.72  kilograms  (;{4  pounds);  and  even  in  the 
Mra/.ilian  State  of  Parana,  from  which  come  great  (|uantities  of  mate,  although  it  is 
near  the  coffee-growing  center  of  the  world,  the  annual  per  ea])ila  consumption  is  20 
kilograms  (44  jiounds;,  a  demonstration  of  the  iirofmind  intluence  the  hahit  makes 
upon  the  European  immigrant  even  from  the  northern  ])orlion  of  that  continent,  for 
Paraguay  has  a  relatively  large  projiortion  of  (iermans  and  Poles  among  its  colonists. 

With  tea  and  coffee  the  Paraguayan  yerha  mate  has  much  in  common.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  e.ssential  oils,  chloro])hyl,  resins, 
and  other  vegetahle  ingredients,  it  contains  hoih  tannin  and  caffein.  Of  tannin  the 
proportion  is  decidedly  le.is  than  that  estimahle  in  both  green  and  black  teas  and 
falls  .short  of  the  amount  in  coffee;  of  the  other  alcaloid,  known  as  caffein,  thein,  or 
in  this  case  sometimes  given  the  name  matein,  tin*  jirojiortion  is  le.ss  than  in  the  teas, 
hut  approximates  the  amount  contained  in  the  coffees.  This  amount  of  caffein  is 
given  in  various  analyses  as  from  1  to  2.50  jier  cent,  according  to  the  leaves  furni.shed. 

The  caffein.  then,  is  the  active  jirincijile  that  gives  to  Paraguay  tea  its  sustaining 
((uality,  and  the  small  quantity  pre.seni  in  it  accounts  for  its  umpieslioiied  virtues. 
“The  slight  amount  of  caffein  in  Paraguay  tea,  and  e.specially  the  almost  intinitesimal 
amount  of  essential  oils  com])ared  with  tea  and  coffee,  explain  fully  the  dietetic  and 
physiologic  advantages  of  the  drink."  It  does  not  irritate  hut  it  soothes  the  nervous 
.system,  and  this  accounts  for  its  historic  and  contemjiorary  use  among  the  Indians, 
|>lainsmen,  cowboys,  nativi's,  and  European  colonists. 

Th(‘  tea  can  h<‘  drunk  either  cold  or  hot.  Hot,  it  can  grace  the  tea  table  and  he 
served  in  all  the  ways  .so  well  known  in  the  consum|)tion  (.if  Ja|)an  tea.  (’old,  it  offers 
a  fine  drink  for  excursions,  for  picnics,  or  the  thousand  and  one  re<|uirement.s  of  daily 
life.  It  might  even  add  one  more  to  the  attractive  offerings  of  the  American  soda 
fountain,  for  the  traveler  who  knows  his  South  America  can  well  imagine  many  a 
drink  more  harmful  than  Paraguay  tea  and  no  more  attractive.  It  is  re|iorted  that  in 


LOADING  gUKHUACllO  I,0(iS  ON  A  1-OCAl-  KAIIAVAV. 

(JiH'liracho  industrial  coni|)anics  have  inirodiinod  ail  niodnrn  iiniirnvcmonts  in  handling:  tlifir  |iroilncl  ami  liavp  laid  small  railways  into  llic  lori'si, 
on  whioh  logs  are  carried  to  the  mill  and  thence  to  the  Irnnk  lines  of  I’araguay  and  Argentina.  Many  logs  are  slii|>|ied  to  the  Iriiled  Stales,  where 
the  tannin  is  extmeted. 
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I'^iiU'luiul  a  (•(inipaiiy  lia.-^  liocii  iDniu'd  id  cxicikI  the  use  nl  mute;  returniiie  Italian  and 
(ierinan  s(“ttlers  in  the  River  Plate  reiridii  insist  on  impdrtin"  fur  their  own  ttse  their 
heldved  tea.  and  soldiers  in  Kiiropean  armies,  even  if  they  have  previously  had  no 
pra<  ti<'al  experietiee  with  the  ilrink,  take  kindl\-  to  it  as  .soon  as  th<*y  note  it.s  eheap- 
ne.ss  and  healthfulne.ss. 

The  inerea.se  in  amount  fathered  is  a  fair  test  of  tin*  hold  the  tea  has  in  the  affection 
of  its  eonsumers.  In  I72fi  the  harv(>st  report  was  no  more  thati  (i2.j.(MH)  kilograms 
(l.dTS.IHK)  poiindsi  for  all  of  .South  America;  in  1!H».")  it  had  reached  the  total  of 
HKIjlKMI.IKM)  kiloeram.s  {2,2-4li.OIM)  potitidsi;  in  !!»()!•  tlie  e.stimated  production  was 
lit.').t)t)t).t)(ltl  kiloeram.s  (2, 1114. Sol)  poundsi.  .Vrgetitina.  Rolivia,  and  Chile  import  the 
powdered  leaves,  I’araeuay  and  Itraj'.il  export,  although  both  the  latter  countries  are 
also  enormous  consumers,  and  both  the  former  mieht  cultivate  the  tree.  In  fact, 
-Vrirentina  has  already  taken  this  step,  atid  the  plantations  are  promising  remarkable 
sui-ce.ss.  Kratice  is  the  Ktiropeau  country  importing  mo.st  yerlta,  followed  by  (ier- 
inatiy,  Italy.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  it  is  commercially  on  sih*  in  Kngland.  It 
mu.st  not  be  siiid  that  the  ITiited  States  is  the  la.st  to  apjtreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Paraguay  tea. 

Among  the  forest  jinxlticts  of  valtie  are  the  ctirupay  tree  furnishing  a  hard  wood 
suitable  for  railroad  ties  and  con,«truction  work,  ami  some  tannin.  The  forests  of  the 
Republic  have  both  subtropical  timber  and  certain  species  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
temperate  zone,  but  the  best  known  recourct's  of  this  country’s  flora  is  the  tjuebracho 
tree,  which  is  now  one  of  the  principal  exports,  and  which  is  playing  anjmportant  part 
in  the  world’s  industries. 

Ql'KHRACllO  is  a  contraction  of  the  tollotpiial  Spanish  and  Portuguese  term 
(luiebra-hacha,  originally  applied  to  many  trt'es  lin  l.atin  America.  It  means  “ax 
breaker,’’  and  the  character  of  the  timber  is  implied  in  this  meaning. 

Species  of  the  ipiebracho  tree  are  to  be  found  growing  in  the  Chaco  coiititry  of  I’ara- 
guay,  Brazil,  and  northern  Argentine  Republic,  the  red  coloretl  being  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  tannin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  extract  so  valuable  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 
The  wood  it.self  is  one  of  the  hardest  known  species  and  furnishes  material  for  railway 
ties  for  a  large  part  of  South  America.  It  is  used  also  for  furnittire,  Every  portion  of 
the  tn‘e  is  utilized  for  tin*  extraction  of  tannin.  In  Paraguay  and  the  Argt'iitine 
Republic  the  wood  is  a  large  item  of  tiational  wealth,  the  land  bearing  the  trees  sell¬ 
ing  from  .'?3,0()U  ui)ward  per  square  league.  During  one  year  Paraguay  tnanufactures 
many  thousands  tons  of  extract,  and  the  United  States  imjtorted  in  1910  over  .sid.lKIO.ItOO 
worth  of  (pn*bracho  for  tanning  ami  other  purposes.  Much  of  this  wood  ctnnes  from 
the  Chaco  region  of  South  .\merica,  which  belongs  to  both  Argentina  and  Paraguay, 
but  the  larger  area  is  part  of  the  latter  Republic,  and  it  grows  wild  in  all  parts.  tJath- 
ering  (piebracho  is  now  a  recognized  industry,  and  so  extensive  has  it  become  that 
even  railways  are  pushed  into  tin*  wilderness  to  facilitate  the  ever  inert'asing  supply 
to  mark(‘t,  whih*  ocean  steamers  travt'l  up  the  rivers  emittying  into  the  Parana,  so  as  to 
bo  on  hand  to  receive  the  wood  or  the  extract  as  it  is  brought  from  the  forest,  and  whole 
settleim*nis  gather  and  leave  p(*rmanent  trace  over  this  immen.st*  tract  of  Paraguay 
where  quebracho  grows,  tjuebracho  may  be  cultivatt'd,  although  the  tree  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  the  necessity  for  that  step  may  arise  if  the  demaml  continues.  In  addition 
to  the  great  value  as  furnishing  tanning  material,  the  tret*  is  of  indispensable  service 
in  railway  and  fence  construction  in  South  America,  for  the  wood  is  extremely  hard, 
and  s(*ems  to  be  the  only  material  immediately  available  for  sleejters;  its  r<*putation 
has  spread  so  widely  that  many  sleepers  are  to-day  exported  to  Europe. 

The  indu.stry  of  extracting  tannin  from  quebracho  had  its  origin  in  Erance,  where  a 
consignment  of  logs  was  sent  from  Paraguay  in  1874.  The  first  factory  in  .South  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  the  manufacture  of  the  extract  was  erected  at  Puerto  t.'a.«ado,  Paraguay,  in  1889, 
followed  a  few  years  later  by  others,  to  support  which  thousands  of  h*aguesof  quebracho 
land  in  the  Paraguay  Chaco  were  bought. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

Tlic  only  railway  in  upfratidu  in  I’arajriiay  is  ihat  of  ihc  l’ara<riiay  ('ciitral  Railway 
(  IP.,  which,  until  the  cuniplctiipn  ipf  tin*  cxtcnsiipn  ti>  the  Arircnlinc  lupnlcr,  ran  Imm  the 
capital,  .Vsiinciiin.  to  I’irai>ip,  a  ili.^taticc  ui  |.>')  tnih*s  (25l(  kilotnctcrs).  l>uritie  Hint 
cipiistructinn  work  nti  this  cxtctision  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  y^aiiee  of  the  older 
sectiiui  of  till'  litie  was  changed  to  confortn  to  that  of  the  Argentine  railways.  Rv 
.Ittly  1.  litll.  the  entire  litie  had  heen  o|)ened  to  traihe  as  far  as  N'illa  Kticarnacion  on 
the  .\lto  I’aratia  River,  tints  eivine  to  the  Re|)ul>lic  ati  increased  tnileaee  of  77  miles 
and  inakine  a  total  of  2:52  tidies  CRd  kilometers i  of  railroad  in  operation. 

The  change  of  eaitee  and  extension  of  this  railroad  is  hy  far  the  most  itn|)ortant 
development  which  has  taken  plaee  in  Rarairitay  for  niatiy  years.  Refore  tlii'se 
itiiprovetnents  were  completed  the  joiirtiey  from  Rttetios  Aires  to  .\siincion  hy  the 
river  route  alone  occupied  live  days,  atid  hy  rail  atid  river  ahoiit  .>')  hours.  This 
titiie  will  he  shortened  hy  the  route  hy  rail  from  Ruenos  .Vires  to  Posadas,  opposite 
Villa  Kticariiacioii.  where  a  tratisfer  is  made  to  the  ferry  atid  the  train  taken  at  the 
latter  point  for  the  Paraguayan  cajiital.  It  is  exjiected  that  hy  Octoher,  Rill,  a 
train  f(‘rry  will  have  heen  estahlished  hetweeti  I’osadas  atid  Kncarnacion,  so  that  the 
journey  hetween  the  two  capitals  can  he  made  without  chan<re  of  cars  in  from  :{t)  to 
hours. 

Iti  aildition  to  the  change  of  eaiiee  of  the  Paraettay  Central,  the  road  has  heeti 
eipiipped  with  entirely  new  locomotives,  passenger  atid  freieht  cars  of  tin*  most  tiiodern 
de.scription,  .so  that  the  traveler  tnay  feel  assured  that  his  visit  to  the  ])rincipal  city  of 
the  Repuhlic  will  he  made  as  comfortahle  as  iiossihle. 

This  railroad  projiiises  at  tio  distatit  ])eriod  to  hitild  120  kilometers  of  new  hratiches, 
one  of  which  will  run  to  Carapei;ua  atid  another  to  Villeta,  hoth  situated  in  imjiortant 
airrictiltiiral  sections  of  the  country. 

Surveys  have  heen  tnade  for  the  construction  of  a  Trans- Paratruayati  Railway,  which, 
startini'  from  Sao  I'rani'isco,  on  the  .Vtlatitic  coast  of  Rra/.il,  will  traverse  that  Repithlic 
to  the  Palls  of  leiiazu.  which  rival  Xiairara  in  erandettr;  then,  crossiiii;  the  Parana 
River,  proceed  northwest  to  Asiiticion.  Construction  work  on  this  line  is  steadily 
prooressiniT  in  Rrazil.  and  its  comph‘tion  to  the  frontier  of  Parajiuay  is  only  a  tnatter 
of  time.  Ry  the  completion  of  the  Paracuayati  sectioti  to  .Vsuncioii  atid  an  extension 
of  this  route  up  through  the  (iran  Cluu-o,  thence  on  through  Rolivia  and  Chile  to  the 
I’acilic  coast,  the  (romtnerce  of  matiy  navitrahh*  rivers  atid  of  vast  tinexploited  terri- 
tori<“s  in  the  four  R(‘ptthlics  will  he  hroiicht  itito  closer  totich  with  the  otttside  world, 
(ireat  tracts  of  ipiehracho  atid  other  timherlands  will  also  he  hetielited  and  extensive 
Zones  of  rich  aywicitlttiral  and  orazinc  lands  thrown  oiien  to  s(‘ttletnent  and  cultivation. 

Parayuiay  is  jiractically  de])(*ndent  on  its  waterways  for  ni(‘atis  of  communication 
atid  transportation,  which,  however,  afford  an  ellicimit  atid  I’onvenieiit  outlet  for  its 
lirodiicts. 

It  lies  hetween  the  rivers  l’arai;tiay  and  Paratia,  which  join  their  waters  at  or  near 
Cttru|)aiti.  at  the  extreme  sotithern  end  of  the  Repithlic,  and  locelher  with  the  rru;j:uay 
River  form  the  mighty  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  largest  hodies  of  water 
in  the  world. 

The  Parana  Riviu'  has  a  total  lenirlh  of  2, 1)42  miles  (I4,2SS  kilometers)  from  its  source 
in  the  (ioyaz  .Mountain.  Rrazil,  to  its  jiinetion  with  the  l’rui;iiay,  and  is  naviirahle  for 
vessels  of  l2-f(‘et  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Corrientes,  a  distance  of  Ii7ti  miles  (  l.tlllO 
kilometers),  and  from  that  city  to  the  (iiiayra  Palls,  a  distance  of  tiOt)  miles  RIlio  kilo¬ 
meters),  for  small  vessels,  hut  beyond  that  iioint  naviiration  is  ini]ieded  hy  the  falls. 

'I'he  Paratriiay  River  is  the  most  imjiortant  waterway  of  the  Rejuihlic.  heim;  navi- 
siahle  for  vi'ssels  of  12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the  cities  of  .Vsuncion  and  V  illa  Concepcion 
and  h  •vond  that  for  smaller  ves.'^els  almost  its  entire  l(‘n"th  of  l.SIH)  miles. 

.V  niindier  of  the  aliluents  of  the  Parayniay  River,  siiidi  as  the  Pilcoinayo,  the  .lejuy, 
an  I  the  Tihicu.»ry  River,  are  naviirahle  for  short  ilistances. 
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AniDiiu:  th(>  lakes  the  inusi  iiiiporlaitt  are  the  Ipoa  ami  l|>aearai.  the  lurmi-r  <-(>\ei iiej: 
ail  area  <>1  ever  1(K)  square  miles,  Ixith  of  these  bein';  iia\  i>;al)le  fur  small  craft. 

The  jirineipal  shipping  puints  of  rhe  Republic  on  the  Parai;uay  River  are  Asuncion, 
the  capital,  situated  iipar  the  conlluenci*  of  that  river  with  the  I’ilcomayo;  \  illa 
Coma'pcion,  and  ilumaita.  The  city  of  most  importance  on  the  Parana  River  is  \’illa 
Km’arnacion. 

THE  PRESS  OF  PARAGUAY. 

t  'omlitions  in  this  portion  of  South  America,  which,  at  first  attached  to  th<“  vii'emy- 
altyof  Peru,  but  came  later  under  the  viceroyalty  of  I.a  Plata,  were  such  that  most 
of  the  intelh'ctual  life  within  what  is  now  known  as  the  Republic  of  Parat;uay  was  de- 
pend<*nt  upon  Ruenos  Aires,  and  all  that  was  ])rinlt‘d  reaclu'd  the  country  thus  indi¬ 
rectly.  Certainly  no  jieriodical  i.ssue  from  tlie  jire.ss  was  brouudit  into  existtmce  duriii" 
the  early  years  of  the  Re]iublic.  but  it  is  reported  that  the  printing  press  was  set  up 
in  the  country  as  early  as  ITtto. 

The  first  periodical  publication  in  Para,t;uay  was  called  the  Parafruayo  Independent!-, 
and  the  lirst  number  apjieared  in  .April,  ISA').  It  was  (-stablislied  as  an  ortran  of  the 
ehh-r  l.opez,  and  was  comlucted  by  him  at  the  State's  i-xpense,  while  tin*  leadin;;  arti¬ 
cles  were  all  from  his  pen.  It  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  till  September, 
18.')2;  from  that  time  the  (iovernment  had  no  ortran  till  .May,  ISod.  at  which  dale  the 
first  number  of  tin*  Semanario  was  printed  as  a  wei-kly.  Another  weekly  appeareil  in 
]87(),  with  somewhat  (.if  a  literary  character,  then  bc-cann-a  st-mi-weekly,  but  it  finally 
ceased,  its  editor  assumin';  inanaxi-nient  of  the  .Semanario.  This  papt-r  was  ultimately 
tin-  ollicial  or};an  of  the  (Iovernment  and  the  t;az(-tte  throu';h  which  all  news  jiassed. 
-As  the  nation  sank  beneatli  the  weight  of  the  jirotracted  and  exhausting;  war  that  ended 
in  1870,  little  effort  toward  newspaper  activity  (-ould  be  made,  and  the  pre.ss  lan- 
i;uished  for  many  years. 

The  periodical  pre.ss  of  to-day  is  rejiresented  by  close  to  IlO  |iublications,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  i.ssued  in  .Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the  Rejiublic.  Concejicion,  A’illa 
Rica,  Pilar,  and  Cosine  are  centers  of  newspapers  also.  There  are  about  six  dailies, 
the  rest  beiiifj  weeklies,  or  even  loss  fre(pienlly  i.ssued.  .As  the  capital  is  in  direct 
touch  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  its  papers  circulate  freely  in  all  directions, 
while  the  larger  and  metro|)olitan  papers  of  Ruenos  .Aires  an-  likewise  r«-ad  by  the 
p(-ople.  The  hs-al  press  has  had  ptiblications  in  (ii-rman,  Knt;lish.  Italian,  and  I'rench, 
to  m(-(-t  tin-  inten-stsof  the  colonists  from  cotint ries  wln-n-  those  lanf;uag(-s  are  national. 

Tin-  daily  papers  of  Paraguay  are  of  the  Spanish’ty])e.  Tliey  nn-asure  from  It!  t<  18 
by  22  to  2(i  inches,  with  six  or  seven  columns  on  each  of  (he  four,  but  mon-  usually 
ei<rht  pa,t;(-s.  .Accordin';  to  the  character  of  each  paper,  advertisements  are  found  on  all 
payes,  either  conspicuously  jilaced  on  the  first  jiatre,  or  absent  from  it,  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  telegrams,  otiicial  or  s(X‘ial  news  beinj;  t;iven  the  jdace  of  honor.  The  last  pa*;!-,  in 
any  case,  is  sure  to  be  almost  altof;ether  filled  with  advertisements,  and  they  lind  their 
way  onto  all  jiayn-s  of  the  inside  sheets.  The  weeklies  are  of  inai;azine  size  or  evi-n 
smaller,  but  attractive  in  makeup,  and  contain,  besides  news  and  statistics,  considera¬ 
ble  literary  matter.  Illustrations  are  used  in  the  advertisements,  but  seldom  ajipear 
otherwise. 

The  advertisin';  rat!'s  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  column  centimeter  (2.5  inch,i, 
althout;h  in  a  few  instance.s  the  entire  column  is  taken  as  the  unit.  Takini;  the  lirst- 
m<-ntioned  space  as  an  example,  the  rate  is  about  25  cents  (jrold)  each  insertion;  but 
fair  reductions  are  made  for  repealed  insertions  and  for  lart;er  sjiace  ads.  ('onsiderinp; 
that  (he  circulation  of  these  papers  runs  from  2,500  to  4,(X)0,  and  are  read  by  many 
classes  of  people,  the  field  for  publicity  is  a  favorable  one  in  Parasuay. 


('ut)ii,  llio  largest  of  the  West  Iiidiii  Islands,  has  an  area  of  44, 1(54 
sciuare  miles  and  a  ])0|)nlation  (llllO)  of  2,1.‘)9,471 .  ecjual  to  49  per 
square  mile,  hein^oneof  the  most  densely  popnlated  of  the  American 
Kepuhlics. 

Several  irregular  mountain  chains  cross  the  island  in  various 
directions,  forminj>:  hetween  them  a  numher  of  extremely  fertile  and 
healthful  ])lateaus  and  valleys,  in  which  mairly  all  the  products  of 
the  Tro])ics  are  successfully  raised.  The  Kepuhlic  is  especially  notetl 
for  the  e.xccllence  of  its  tobacco  and  su<tar,  which  constitute  the 
most  important  articles  of  export.  The  forests  contain  valuable 
cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahoj^any  and  cedar.  Iron,  copper,  ami 
man<ranese  mines  are  worked,  "old  is 
found,  and  there  are  also  rich  beds  of 
as])halt. 

The  constitution  of  the  Kepuhlic,  pro¬ 
claimed  on  Fehruarv’  21,  1901,  ])rovides 
for  a  rej)uhlican,  representative  form  of 
{government,  divided  into  le{;islative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  formin{i  tosjether  the  .National 
('oiiirress,  are  the  le<;islative  power.  The 
former  consists  of  24  and  the  latter  of 
S.4  members.  Senators  are  elected  in¬ 
directly  for  a  term  of  eifjht  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  senators  for 
each  Province,  and  the  whole  Senate  is  renewed  by  halves  every 
four  years.  Representatives  are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular 
vote,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  25, ()()()  inhabitants,  every  citizen  over 
21  years  havin{>:  the  ri<'ht  of  sufrra{>:e,  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.  Conifress  meets  at  the 
capital,  llahana,  twice  each  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and 
November,  each  session  lastin<i;  for  at  least  40  days.  It  may  also 
meet  in  extra  session  when  called  by  the  President  or  in  accordance 
with  its  own  rules. 

The  Presiilent,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  ei{rht  .secretaries,  exercises 
the  executive  ])ower.  His  annual  salaiw'  is  $25,000.  Both  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  elected  indirectl}'  by  an  electoral 
colle{ie  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms.  The  President,  Vice-Presidetit,  and  cabinet 
are  as  follows: 

President:  Maj.  (len.  dose  Mi."uel  Gomez  (inau{iurated  danuary 
28,  1909). 
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Vi(‘(‘  Pi(*si(l<Mit ;  Sr.  Allnnlo  Z.iyas. 

S(*cretiirv  of  Slate;  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  San<fuil\ . 

Si'cretarv  of  .lustiee:  Sr.  -lesip  M.  Barraciiie. 

Secret arv  of  (loverninent :  (leu.  (lerardo  Machado. 

Seeretarv  of  the  Treasury :  Sr.  Rafael  Mart'nu'Z  Ortiz. 

Secretary  of  Rtd»lie  Works:  Sr.  doaciian  ('haloiis. 

Secretary  of  A*;rieuUure.  Coiumere<‘,  and  Lahor:  Sr.  Kniilio  del 
dinieo. 

Seert'tary  of  Ruhlie  Instruction  and  Fine'  Arts:  Sr.  Mario  Garcia 
Ivohly. 

Secretary  of  lli'altli  and  (’haritii's;  Dr.  .Manuel  Varona  Suarez. 

Tlie  Ih'partinont  of  State  (Seeretaria  de  Estado)  exercises  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the  naturalization  of 
fondjiners,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance*  of  cordial 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  De'partment  of  dustice*  (Seeretaria  de 
dusticia)  has  cliar«xe  of  all  matters  ndatin^  to 
the  administration  of  justice  through  the 
national  su|)reme  court  and  suhsidiary  courts. 

The  Department  of  Government  (Seeretaria 
de  Gohernacidn)  supervise's  tin*  acts  and  de¬ 
crees  (*f  the  <;overnors  of  tin*  Provinces  and  of 
provincial  councils,  municipal  'councils,  ami 
may<»rs.  Thearmy. rural  and  citv])olice  forces, 
the  secret  service,  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
|)ost  and  tele<j;raph  oflices,  prisons,  the  census 
oilice.  and  the  election  hoard  are  all  under  its 
charjje.  The  oHicial  jjazette  and  other  puh- 
lications  are  issued  hy  this  dei)artment,  which  is  also  charged  with 
general  supervision  of  the  ])ress  and  furnishes  the  latter  with  such 
information  as  deemeil  ailvisahle.  It  also  censures  and  regulates 
all  theatrical  performances,  and  all  penal  institutions  are  subject  to 
its  control. 

The  Department  of  the  Tn'asurv  (Seeretaria  de  Hacienda)  collects 
and  disburses  the  public  funds,  is  charged  with  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget,  and  controls 
the  customhouses,  the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  revenue-cutter  and 
coast  service,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration.  The 
national  lottery  is  also  under  its  supervision. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  (Seeretaria  de  Obras  Publicas) 
constructs  and  maintains  all  ])ublic  buildings,  as  well  as  roads  and 
bridges.  The  lighthouse  service,  river  navigation,  sewer  and  water 
systems  of  cities,  and  the  sanitation,  construction,  and  defense  of 
])orts  and  harbors  is  intrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture, Commei’ce,  and  Labor  (Seeretaria  de 
Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo)  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections. 
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One  (if  tlu'si'  supervises  tlie  su<far  uiul  tciliaceo  plantations,  maintains 
an  a>j:r(momie  station  and  experimental  farm,  and  pidilislu's  an  oliicial 
Indletin.  It  lias  eliarjii'  of  the  various  ajirieultural  eoloni(>s,  tl;e 
odieial  cattle  ri'j^ister,  and  the  meteoroloj'ical  olliee.  Anotiu'r  division 
is  intrusted  with  all  matti'rs  p('rtainin<j:  to  thii  exploitation  of  mines 
and  forests  and  also  of  the  numerous  medicinal  sjirin^s  in  the  l{epul)- 
lie.  A  third  division  is  charged  with  the  inspc'etion  and  control  of 
lianks,  mercantile  (‘stahlishments,  and  corporations  of  all  kinds.  The 
copyright,  jiatent,  and  tradi'-mark  ofliees,  the  bureau  of  weights  and 
measures,  tin*  bureau  of  labor  and  colonization,  and  in  fact  all  matti'rs 
relatin';  to  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  eommeree  and  industries 
are  under  its  control.  Still  another  division  rej;ulates  the  eliase, 
issues  huntin';  pc'rmits,  protects  sin<;inj;  and  other  useful  birds,  and 
<;ives  advice  rej;ardin<;  proti'ction  from  insi'cts  and  other  [lests. 

The  Department  of  I’ublie  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (Seeretaria  de 
Instrueeibn  Fubliea  y  liellas  Arti's)  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  having;  eharj;e  of  primary  education  and  havini;  under  its  con¬ 
trol  all  the  elementary  |)ublie  schools,  and  the  second  havinj;  control 
of  the  normal  and  hij;h  schools,  the  ITiiversity  of  ('uba,  the  School  of 
Arts  and  ('rafts,  the  School  of  Ihiintin^  and  Seulpturi',  the  National 
('onservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation,  the  national  and  other 
jniblic  librarii's,  and  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  Departmi'iit  of  Health  and  (^harities  (Si'cretaria  de  Sanidad  y 
BeJie(iceneia)  exi'rcises  supervision  over  ipiarantine  matters  and 
public  health  throui;hout  the  country,  havini;  a  competent  corps  of 
physicians  attached  to  it.  It  maintains  dispensaries  and  a  sanitarium 
for  tuberculosis,  regulates  [iharmacies  and  drui;  stores,  inspects 
schools  aiul  pupils,  and  atti'iids  to  the  street  cleanin';,  sprinklinj;,  and 
ri'moval  of  ashes,  ri'fuse,  I'tc.,  in  the  city  of  Ilabana.  The  national 
laboratory  and  the  civil  re<;ister  for  inscription  of  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riaf;es,  etc.,  are  likewise  under  its  care.  The  section  of  charities  is 
intrusted  with  the  control  and  re<;ulation  of  all  hosjiitals,  asylums, 
and  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  judicial  jiower  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  national  supreme 
court,  six  superior  courts,  courts  of  first  instance,  and  minor  courts. 
The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  ajijiointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  rej;ular  army  consists  of  4,311  enlisted  men  and  212  ollicers. 
There  is  also  a  well  orj;anized  and  equipjied  rural  ‘;uard  of  .b,2()S  men 
which  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  all  over  the  island.  The  navy 
consists  of  13  steam  launches  and  revenue  cutters. 

There  are  4(S7  post  ofliees  in  service  throu<;hout  the  country, 
to<;ether  with  some  171  tele};raph  ofliees  and  t»  wireless  stations  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  (lovernment. 
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('ul)a  is  (livi(l('(l  politically  into  six  Proviiici's,  which  arc  aoniii 
tlividcd  into  municipal  districts.  The  administration  of  each  Prov- 
inc(‘  is  in  the  hands  of  a  govca'iior,  assisted  hy  a  provincial  council, 
both  elected  l)y  [)oj)ular  vote  for  four  ycairs. 

CUBA  IN  1910. 

The  Ivepuhlic  of  Cuba  was  prosperous  during'  the  year,  for  the  suoar 
cro|).  comprisin'^  70  per  cent  of  the  exports,  was  hountifnl  and  the 
tol)acco  crop,  although  small,  was  not  a  failure.  One  misfortune 
must  !)('  mentioned,  which  was  a  repetitiitn  of  the  disastc'r  of  1000; 
in  both  years  a  hurricane  did  considerable  daniaire  in  the  Provima's 
of  llahana.  Pinar  del  Rio.  and  Santa  ('lata,  hut  the  (iovernment  and 
the  pc'oph*  have  dom*  a  ixreat  deal  to  neutrali/e  tin*  destruction  of 
natur(‘. 

In  forei*:n  and  domestic  affairs  the  nation  was  at  jaaice.  .\o  dis- 
turhanee  within  the  country  worth  recording,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people  durino  the  elections  toward  the  end  of  (he  y<‘ar  was  in  every 
sens(‘  admirable.  A  trc'aty  of  extradition  was  signed  between  Cuba 
and  Venezuela,  and  negotiations  for  anotlu'r  of  similar  character 
were  heotin  with  Haiti.  A  trc'aty  of  arbitration  with  Brazil  was 
ready  for  ratilication  at  tin*  end  of  the  year.  Many  delegates  to 
international  congresses  and  coiderences  wc're  sent  to  these  meetings 
by  the  Rei)uhlic.  and  invitations  for  (dhers  in  I'.lll  have  already  been 
received  and  |)reparalions  made  to  he  represented  at  them. 

The  public  debt  was  decreased  during  the  year  hy  the  sum  of 
.Sd,4()o,SJ7,  and  the  President  asserts  that  therefore  the  linancial 
position  of  the  Republic  is  improving,  lie  emphasizes  (he  statement 
that  the  opoat  <|uestion  Ix'fore  the  peoph'  is  an  economic  and  not  a 
])olitical  om*.  and  therefore  tin*  active  developnn'iit  of  the  natural 
resoure(‘s  of  the  country  must  he  of  paramount  interest  to  all.  The 
(‘xpansion  of  the  |)ost  olliee.  of  the  railway  and  steamer  eommuniea- 
tion.  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  the  eneouraoement  of  ajrriculture, 
and  the  trainini:  of  labor  all  demand  the  careful  consich'ration  of 
oovernnu'iit  and  the  people. 

Public  health  remained  in  an  excellent  condition.  (Quarantine 
restrictions’  were  im])osed  in  a  few  instances,  hut  no  ease  of  yellow 
fever  was  rej)orted. 

Careful  attention  has  been  oiven  to  the  development  of  public 
works  throughout  the  country.  Over  1. '>()()  kilometers  ((tdJ  miles) 
of  cart  roads  were  constructed,  all  of  them  in  aecordanee  with  the 
oeneral  plan  so  to  ('Xtend  these  roads  that  the  Province's  may  Ix' 
the  better  hrouoht  to<fether  hy  easy  means  of  communication.  Inter¬ 
course  in  this  way  aids  eommerce  and  agriculture,  a  result  which 
which  is  very  im|)ortant  for  ('ul)a  at  this  time'.  Several  of  the  har¬ 
bors  have  been  dred^eil,  and  this  work  is  to  he  continued,  while  docks 


TIIK  I'AX  A.MEUIC’AN  I'NIoX. 


and  piers  arc  undc'r  rc])air.  Tlic  water  su|)pl\  (»!'  niaiiy  places  als(t 
ree«‘ived  serious  eoiisiderat ion.  Hills  were  passtal  for  tlu*  erection  of 
aoriculliiral  .schools  in  tin*  Provinces  of  Matan/as  and  Santa  Clara, 
and  for  a  liieli  school  in  Ilahana.  An  academy  (»f  line  arts  and  one 
of  history  wer<“  incorporati'd.  A  commission  to  arram;e  for  the 
erection  of  a  presidential  |)alace  in  Ilahana  was  appoint(*d,  and  the 


secr(‘tary  of  afiriculture  was  authorized  to  invite  bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  1.1)00  working-men’s  houses  in  that  city. 

The  census  of  the  Kepuhlic  showed,  on  July  dO,  1010,  a  i)opulation 
of  lM')0,112.  which  is  an  increase  of  practically  .50.000  since  the  first 
of  1000.  (.)f  this  numher  over  dll.OOO  were  immigrants,  the  <-reater 

])roportion  of  whom  came  from  Spain.  The  native  birth  rate  was 
noticeably  superior  t(t  the  death  rate,  however,  so  that  a  normal 
increa.se  took  place,  in  addition  to  the  influ.x  from  abroad. 


TIlK  TOl  KlN'c;  CAR  IN'  Crii.\. 

'I'he  roads  in  the  imniociiato  vicinity  of  the  lartte  cities  in  Cnha  afford  an  impetus  for  antonioldlint!. 
and  intercity  connections  over  nnicadaniizi'd  hisihways  are  fast  iK'coininK  a  universal  reality.  I'hi' 
tiovernment  has  drawn  plans  for  tin*  repair  ami  construction  of  some  1..KK)  miles  of  roads. 
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FINANCE. 

The  total  (loveniinent  revenues  for  the  year  l!)l()  ainouiiteil  to  .'?t  10,  and 

the  expenditures  to  $40,r)!i3,:{!)2.2l .  These  ligttres  show  a  surplus  of  $],0lM  ,301  .SO. 


The  ])rincipal  sources  of  revetiue  were; 

Customhouse  receipts .  .S24,  S3S,  tttO.  27 

Loan  taxes .  3,  .j70.  17(i.  oO 

Internal  n'venues .  1,020.  lOti.  15 

Communications .  !)00.  110.  00 

Consitlar  fees .  421.  152.  4.5 

National  lottery .  3,  052,  100.  .51 

The  ))rincipal  expiunlitures  were: 

Le>;islative  llranch .  840.170.32 

Executive  Mranch .  150,  02!t.  70 

Juilicial  Ilranch .  1,70(1.228.33 

Itepartment  of  State .  714,515.20 

I)e]»artmettt  of  .lustice .  202,020.85 

l><‘l)artment  of  (Jovernment .  10,  108,201.85 

Department  of  the  Treasury .  2,  724,  !)87.  !18 

Deiiartnnmt  of  I’uhlic  Instruction .  4,  310,  0!)8.  83 

De])artment  of  I’uhlic  Works .  3,572,  1.55.  20 

Department  of  Agricttlturt',  Labor,  and  Cotntnerce .  050,  188.  88 

Departmetit  of  Health  and  Charities .  4,  137,400.80 

On  account  of  interior  debt .  737,  172.  -50 

Interest  atid  ex])enses  on  account  of  loati .  2,  033,  732.  50 


DEBT. 

L  Accordin';  to  the  messafro  of  the  President,  Sr.  Don  Jos6  .Miiruel  (iomez,  j'resented 
to  the  National  Con<;re.ss  on  .Vj'ril  3,  1011,  the  ptthlic  debt  of  Ctiha  atnotinted  to 


$02,083,100,  as  follows:) 

Uonds  of  the  revolution,  1800,  0  per  cent .  .‘52, 100,  .585 

Uedeetned .  1. 404,  .58,5 

-  .$732, 000 

Interior  debt,  5  I'er  cent .  10,871,  100 

Interior  debt,  1000,  4.1  ])er  cent .  10,  .500,  000 

-  27,371,100 

I.oan  of  1!»04,  5  j>er  cent .  35,000,000 

Atnortizatioti .  1 , 020.  tXM) 

-  33,080,000 

Total  debt .  02,083,100 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreiftn  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1010,  accordin"  to  the  Dulletin  of 
the  Chand'cr  of  Coininerce,  Industry,  and  Navi<ration  of  llabana,  amounted  to  $254,- 
584,001.  The  import.s  were  .$103,675,581  and  the  exi'orts  $1.50,000,020.  In  1000  the 
imports  were  .$01,447,581  atid  the  exports  $124,71 1,0(>0.  There  was  therefore  an 
increase  for  the  year  1010,  as  compared  with  the  precedin';  year,  of  $12,228,000  in 
imports  and  $26,107,051  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $38,425,051. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  sj)ecie,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  totals, 
were,  for  the  year  1010,  iinjx'rts,  $4,283,617,  atid  exports,  $361, .538. 


8S4 


THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  I'XKJX 


The  inipurts  hy  cmiiitries  of  ori<j:iii  for  the  ])ast  tlire(>  year.<  were; 


Counirifs. 


I'.Kib  HHiy  lyio 


I  niU'il  States . 

I  nited  Kintaiotii . 

Spain . 

lieriiiany . 

France. . . 

Other  .\tneriean  eonntries. 
Other  Knropi'ati  eonntries 
All  other  eonntries . 


•Sll. 

I1.724.n2<l 

7, 

7, 172.:i:>N 
.'1.1129. 4!  C' 
7. 2s7.  :t'is 
3.  4, Vi.  142 
1 . 4S7. 2>.« 


S4ii.  :«9. 19S 
12. 290. 414 
S.019.S93 
11.  .■)S7.  .Mts 
.•>.303.  47s 
7. 127.  Ills 
3.  stl2.  s7ti 
1.917.010 


#.')4.  .>09. 393 
12.2!I2.219 
s.  OsO. 250 
0.542.  7tl0 
5.514. 939 
s.  319. 9'2y 
5.  .532. 3.57 
2.  223. 72s 


Total. 


S5.21S..593  9I.447,.5S|  103.07.5..5Sil 


IM  POUTS. 

The  followiiio  lahle  "ivt's  the  itiiports.  by  artieles  or  cla.sses  of  articles,  for  the  years 
1908,  1909,  anti  1910: 


Earths,  stones,  atni  tnannfaettires  of: 

Stones  anil  earths . 

Shale,  hititttien.  etc . 

(■lass  ami  er.vstal  ware . . 

Earthetiware  and  poreelain. . 

Metals,  and  inannfaettires  of: 

(iold.  silver,  and  platinntti . 

Iron  and  steel . 

'■oi'l't'r . 

.Ml  other  metals . 

t'heinieals.  driit:s.  dyes,  and  perfntneries: 

Natural  prodilefs . 

Colors,  paitits.  etc . 

Chemical  iirodnets . 

Es.senees.  oils,  etc . 

Killers,  and  mannfaetures  of: 

Cotton . 

Other  vcKetahle  fiber .  . 

Wool,  hair,  etc . 

Silk . 

Paper,  and  mamifactiires  of: 

Paper  and  pasteboard . 

books  and  prittts . 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances: 

Wood . 

All  other . 

Anitnals  and  atiimal  products: 

Animals . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Manuf  ictitres . 

Instriitnents,  machinery,  atid  apparatus: 

fnstrutnents . '. . 

.Machinery . 

.\pparattis . 

Foods  and  drinks: 

Meats . 

Fish . 

lireadstitlT . 

Fruits . 

Vegetables . 

Iteverafres  atid  oils. . 

I  lair  V  products . 

.Ml  other . 

.Miscellaneous . 

Articles  free  of  duty  (coal,  paper  pulp). .. 


plus 


.<l.UUl.9Sl 
l.llltl.  IIU 
1.420.799 
i4i.5, 3,55 

902. 197 
4.707.:i>'4 
.')00.  473 
2.52.(103 

4:t4.ss.5 

474.2:i4 

1.0:i.5,9().5 

1.770.40K 

S.993,M.5 

2.9:f().MI9 

1.022.319 

7MI.947 

1 .  :t29, 790 
:>IK  1.902 

2.000.134 

141.0.S1 

0<I0..50S 

:t71.MKi 

:i.429.:tol 

217.  l.'iO 
:i.  9.59. 024 
1.012,099 

S.31S.(K14 
1.194.2,V2 
1 1 .  .')0(i.  40.5 
.■>H0.9.5s 

3..'i(K).7s7 
2.700.074 
1.970,  .544 
3.(1S1,,5S4 
2.927.2S2 
.5.9.')0.9IO 


l‘H)9 


S7:i7,.50:l 
l,IKi9..'i02 
1, 11.5.0S9 
70S,  100 

4.'iO.,5;i3 

.5.2N4.7(d 

020,279 

245.077 

:i9.5.s:io 
,59:1. 070 
2.140.797 
l.SS0,2(K) 

9..  si. 5. 09.5 

3. . 579. 710 
1,04I.2S0 

77l.:i70 

1.407.(Hi9 

304.:i00 

2. 2S7. 0.5,5 
14l,OS3 

:ioo.:ii4 

4S3,934 

4.24!(..'i07 

21S.013 

.5,001.:iS7 

1.077.992 

9.. 592.104 
1, 1:17,024 

l2.iNi:i.ooo 

.549,  SOO 
:i.(4i4,2:io 
3,04S.20.5 
1.S40. 170 
3. 702,  .509 

2.  (10:1,7:17 


1910 


.S9S9, 249 
1.  OSS,  7.59 

1.  i:is.711 
095.051 

:i:is.0.sl 

0.10:1,7.54 

SO!),  127 
2S9. 294 

40s,  .3.50 
072, 7sl 
2.7S0.9.19 
1.S90.',H)0 

5.. 527.521 

:i..'>02.:iol 

I. OSS, 225 
019. 7(  14 

1 . 49s,  :io',i 
314.904 

2.. ')00.090 
190.020 

:141,I12 

.573,059 

4.4,5:1.299 

2C.:l.271 

s,:l.sl,703 

2.  S21 , 90.S 

11,470.S15 

1.310,144 

l:i.:i.'),s.302 

072.074 

4..  522. 049 
:l.  290, 407 
2.  .524, 0.57 
3,099.134 
2.  .'>07. 0:12 
7.775.907 


Total 


s.5,2is..59:i  91.447..5S1  11)3. 075.  .>sl 


Of  stones  and  earths  the  imports,  hy  eonntries.  for  the  hwt  two  years  wi*re; 


1010 

United  .States . 

France . 

.  S.57l,9:i9 

.  •2y.:i94 

<704,219 
05,  ,523 

19..  395 

10.1. -)4 
io.:i97 

Other  Kuro))ean  couniries _ 

tit  her  .\tneriean  cotint ries _ 

Spaio . 

ftiited  Kitijrdom . 

.  .5,2sl 

.  12. 70S 

Total . 

1‘J10 


S17-\ 


t:>4 

-MO 

sy: 


‘.Ky.  249 
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ruder  this  h(-;idiiri:  tlie  priiiei]);il  ;irticles  ef  imports  were  ;vs  follows  leountries  iriven 
ill  the  order  of  value  of  imports  i: 

Marlile  in  the  roii;j:h:  l-'rom  Italy  atid  Spain.  Marhh'.  mannfactnred:  I'rom  Italy, 
^'ratlee,  and  .Spain.  Huildinir  stone:  I'rom  rniteil  States,  I'raneo,  and  Spain.  All 
other  stones;  I'rom  Italy  and  I’nited  States.  Cement:  From  United  States,  Franei*, 
and  Itelginm.  (typsnm;  I''rom  T'nited  States  and  < iermany.  All  other  earths:  From 
United  States.  France,  and  (iertnany. 

( >f  shale,  bitumen,  etc.,  were  imported  from: 


ntoti 


niKi 


t'.iif.t 


itnn 


fniteii  .Stales . 

Oi  tier  Kiiroiiean  ciiinit  ries. 

1  iiited  K.iiii;iliitii . 

a.  7.-n 

■J..‘.t7 

iiy 

1,1J9 

<  niter  .\nierican countries. 

■.!4 

France.'. . 

*47s 

Tot  at . 

i.tica, 

1 ,  OsS,  7.W 


The  princi()al  articles  under  this  ehu^s  were — Crude  oil,  petroleum,  and  thelike;  from 
United  States  and  United  Kinethnn.  Cordaijeoil:  From  the  Uniteil  States.  Itenzino: 
From  United  States,  (iermany,  and  France.  I’efitied  jietrolenm:  From  Uniti'd  States 
and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  relined  oils:  From  United  .States,  (Iermany,  and 
Italy. 

(ilass  and  crystal  ware  were  imjiorted  from: 


1910 

1909 

I'JIO 

lierinaiiv . 

( niter  Kuropean  countries. 

.?199.0i:! 

S102, 

l.'iliwt.') 

ii.').7:(4 

00.0.71 

3si 

t'nileil  Kintiilom . 

_ 

Total . 

i.ias. 

.\rticles  included  under  this  headini;  were  Mirrors:  I'rom  (iermany.  Unitisl  States 
.Vnstria.  atid  France.  Hollow  irlass ware:  From  .S])ain.  United  States,  France.  United 
Kingdom,  and  (iermany.  Flectric  lam|)s;  From  United  States,  (iermany.  France, 
and  Ifeleinm.  \\'indow  <;lass;  I'rom  l!eli;inm.  United  Kin!;d(im.  (iermany.  France, 
and  United  States.  .Ml  other  articles:  From  (iermany.  Unitisl  States.  Austria,  Spain, 
France,  ami  Uniti'd  Kinedom. 

ICarthenware  and  porcidain  were  imiiorted  from; 


lyim 

1910 

IIHKJ 

1910 

fititeii  States . 

fttited  Kitutdoiii . 

?197.:(S9 
li-.’,  120 
11S,J97 

129,077 
S."),  529 

Other  Europeaticountries . 
Other  .^ntericancoutitries. 

$10s.371 

10 

»s,7,7SO 
90 
3. 277 

m.0^2 

ioi.r),s5 

Geriitaiiv . 

Total . 

7tl8, 100 

09.7,0.71 

Inclndeil  in  this  class  W(‘re:  .\rticles  of  tire  clay  from  S|)ain.  United  .States,  and 
(iermany.  Hricks:  From  S))ain  ami  Unitcnl  .States.  Hoolini;  tiles:  l''rom  Franco. 
Spain,  and  l!eli;inm.  Terra  cotta  pipini;;  I'rom  United  States  and  Spain.  Hollow- 
wart' of  cla>'  tor  stonewareU  From  .\nstria.  France,  (iermany.  United  Kingdom,  and 
Unitetl  States.  I’orcelain  (in  disht's  or  hollow  ware);  From  (iermany,  T’niteil  .States, 
France.  .lajtan.  and  I'nitt'd  Kingdom.  .Ml  other  articles  of  (‘arthenware  or  jiorcelain : 
From  ( iermany,  France.  Uniteil  Kiiu'ilom,  .Vnstria,  and  Unittal  States. 


Union 
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111  "1)1(1,  jiilver,  and  platinum,  tlu*  iinjjorts  by  countries  for  the  last  two  years  were: 


1919 

191(1 

Fraiicf . 

Ucrinaiiv . 

.  S1U4.49‘J 
139.203 

other  European  eoimlries. . . 
Other  .Viiieriean  eoimtries..  . . 

$7.  tiss 

.5<i4 

S4,;i94 

9 

14,94»i 
lU. 4SU 

19.122 

0.  .092 

rVilisI  KiiiKiioni . 

Total . 

33>'.9.-)3 

Und(*r  this  heading. 

the  j)rincipal  articles  were  as  follows  Gold 

jewelry: 

:  l-'rom 

France,  (ierinany,  Austria,  I’nited  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Silver  jewelry; 
From  France,  (iermany,  Spain,  and  Uttited  Kinj^dom.  (Jold  and  silver  jilated  ware: 
From  United  States,  (iertnatiy,  I'rance,  and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  gold  or 
silver  ware:  From  I’nited  States,  Spain,  (iermany,  and  France. 


Iron  and  steel  came  frotn: 


I!N)9 

1919 

199<* 

1919 

fniteil  .States . 

?4,22I.  l9o 

otherEiiropean  eotiiitrie.s. 

?2.')1 .  S3t) 

s:i99.  l.vi 

1  nited  kiiiKiJoin . 

<  9 1 , 2 1 4 

999.448 

<  Ulier  .\meriean  eouiitrie.®. 

ll.T.t 

2.;ito 

(jitnitanv . 

2',)4.o:i7 

Tt7.  42s 
149.)i7ti 
57.  4:t7 

.\U  other  eoimlries . 

2o0 

194 

Si)aiu . 

:i.i.ii7 

Total . 

■5,  2S4.  7(il 

ti.  754 

The  i)rincipal  articles  iticluded  in  this  class  were  -Cast  iron:  Figs  frotn  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom.  Cast  iron  in  bars  and  beams;  From  United  States,  Belgittm, 
United  Kingdom,  and  l-'rance.  All  other  cast-iron  articles:  From  United  State.®, 
United  Kingdom,  (.iermatiy,  and  Austria.  W'roitght  iron  or  steel  in  bars  or  rails; 
I'Tom  Utiiled  States,  Helgium,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  (Iermany.  Rolled  in 
sheets:  l-'rom  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Relgitim,  and  (iermany.  Cables  and 
wire;  From  I'nited  States,  T’tiited  Kingdom,  (iermany,  I'rance,  Helgium,  and  Si)ain. 
I'irearms:  From  United  States,  Spain,  (iermatiy,  and  Helgium.  Table  cutlery; 
Frotn  Uniteil  States,  Austria,  and  (iermany.  Surgical  instrumetits:  From  United 
Slates,  France,  and  (iermany.  All  other  cutlery:  From  (iermany.  United  Slates, 
I'rance,  and  United  Kingdom.  Fine  tools  and  imjilements:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  (iermany,  and  France.  All  other  tools:  From  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  France.  Nails:  From  United  Slates,  Helgium,  United 
Kingdom,  and  (iermany.  Iron  or  steel  in  pieces:  From  United  States,  France,  and 
Helgium.  Tinplate:  From  United  Kingdom  and  I'nited  States.  Manufactured  tin- 
wart*;  From  United  Stales,  Sjiain,  I’nited  Kingdom,  (iermany,  and  France.  Wire 
gauze:  From  (iermany.  United  Slates,  and  Spain.  Iron  and  steel  pipes;  From  United 
Slates  and  I’nited  Kingdom.  All  other  articles  manufactured  of  iron  and  steel:  From 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  (iermany,  France,  and  Helgium 
Copper,  and  manufactures  of,  came  from: 


1909 

1910 

i  1909 

1910 

I'nited  Slates . 

United  Kinttdoin . 

(Iermany . 

.  S431.9.->0 

.  83.228 

.  75. 797 

*.502.  834 
i;«.  48ti 
07. 4:!0 
34,272 
3.182 

other  European  eoimtries. . . . 
Other  .Vmeriean  countries. . . . 
.511  other  countries . 

*0.079 

393 

221 

*7.308 

131 

424 

Spain . 

.  2.051 

Tot  al . 

9)29.  279 

NHt.  127 

The  jirincipal  articles  included  in  this  class  were — Copper  in  sheets:  From  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States.  Wire;  From  United  States,  Germany,  and  United 
Kingdom.  Wire  gauze:  From  United  States  and  (iermany.  All  other  manufactured 
articles  of  copper:  From  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Helgium. 
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All  (itluT  metals,  atnl  inami  fact  tires  of.  were  importeil  from: 


I  nilisl  .Stales . 

(icrinany . 

fiiiiiMl  kiuiiilom. 

Spain . 

Kraiu-e . 


.«72.‘>2(| 

tii.iti: 


IMU 

2i).2(ll 


.'.H.  t(l7 
.V).  .•,44 
•J.'i,  1, 41', 
17.sn7 


Ollier  Kiiropean  eoiintries. .  .  $:iil.  I."i2 

Other  Aiiieriean  eoimlries _  r,.ihS7 

All  other  eoiimries .  174 

I'olal .  24.'). 077 


1,.SS7 

43li 


Ineliided  ill  this  class  were  Zinc:  I’rom  I’liited  Kingdom,  (ierinaiiy,  I'liited 
States.  Spain.  Meliriiim,  and  I'ratiee.  Nickel:  From  rnited  Kinodom.  (ierniany. 
United  States,  and  Italy.  Nickel,  in  slice's:  l-'rom  Meloinni,  (ierniany,  and  United 
States.  Artiides  maiitifaet tired  of  nickel:  l-'rom  United  Stall's.  Ueloitiin.  (iermaiiy, 
and  France.  Lead  in  liimiis:  From  United  States,  Mexico,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Spain.  Lead  ))ipes:  From  I'liiti'd  Stall's,  Spain,  and  Uniti'd  Kingdom.  .All  other 
metals,  and  articles  mantifacinred  of:  l■'ronl  United  States,  S|)ain.  Uniti'd  Kin"dom, 
France,  and  (Jermany. 

Of  natural  products  the  imports  hy  princi]ial  countries  for  the  last  two  years  were: 


PHI'.l  P.llll 


fiiilwl  Sluti's .  .SP.I'.i.  la.',  .S220.NS4 

lii'riiuiiiv .  4s.  :t2il  .">.7. 71s 

Spiiin...' .  47.:t4'.l  70, 147 

Fraiici* .  10.710  22.174 

I'niti'd  Kiiii'doio .  s.ool  .7.270 


1000  1010 


other  Kiiid|K'aii  looiitrii's. . .  •Soip.27o  .571.o:t7 

Other  .Vineriiaii  roiiiilrii's _  1,007  1.7. 44:4 

All  other  eoiintries .  10,044  7.077 

Total .  :«l.7.s:{0  10s.:i.70 


Fuller  this  headinsr  the  principal  art  ides  _w('re  Turpentine:  l'’rom  Fnited  States 
and  Uiiited  Kinordom.  I’tihlier  and  outta-])ercha:  I-’rom  Fnited  States.  Kosin  and 
])itch:  I-'rom  Fnitedl  .States  and  Fnited  Kinoilom.  Opium:  From  Turkey.  Fnited 
Kingdom.  China,  and  !■' ranee.  A’eoetahle  itroducts:  From  Fnited  Slates,  (iermany, 
Spain,  and  .Morrocco.  .Seeds:  I-'roin  (iermany.  .Ml  other  natural  products:  ITom 
United  States.  Spain,  (iermany,  Italy,  and  l•'rance. 

Colors,  ])aint.s,  etc.,  came  from: 


1000 


1010 


P.Kt'.l  1010 


t'niled  .stales _ 

Ctiiled  Kini;dalii 

Franii' . 

1  iermany . 

Spain . 


s:f.74. 142  S424. 122  Other  Fairopean  eoiintries .  $17,IKJ0  ?ls,  i:jS 

102. 100  lOi,  4:{.7  Other  .\nieriean  eoiintries _  .'i.3s  1.70 

2S..712  20.SS7  .Vll  other  eoiintries . | . 

20.  itsit  27.1171  - — - - 

:!,.7.70  O.IKIO  Total .  .70:1,070  072.781 


-Articles  included  in  this  orouj)  were  -.N'atural  iiioments  and  paints:  From  Fnited 
States.  Uelirium.  France,  and  Fnited  Kingdom.  .Artificial  colors  of  metallic  liases; 
From  Fnited  States.  Fnited  Kinodom,  (iermany.  I•'rallce,  and  lii'ltriutn.  .Ml  other 
jiaints  anil  colors  froiri  Fnited  States,  (ii'rmany,  Fraiici',  and  Fnited  Kiiiirdoni.  A\  rit- 
inir  ink:  I'roin  Fniti'd  Kinodom,  Fniti'd  States,  and  I''rance.  Frintino  ink:  From 
Fnited  States,  P'rance.  and  (ic'rtnany.  A’arnish;  I'rom  Fniti'd  States,  Fnited  Kiiij;- 


PHio  lout 

other  KiirojKMii eoiintries  877.1771  800,011 

Other  A nieriean eoiintries.  1..S.70  111,428 

All  other  eoiintries .  4.:i:!.7  4.110.7 

Total .  2.1  10.707  2.7so,0:i0 


dom,  lieloiiim,  and  Fraiici'. 
Chemical  products  came  from: 


I'niiucl  Sillies .  S.")7 

France* .  ’>42. 4.VI  hs;{ 

I'niicd  Kinitrdoin .  l')7.'.»27  218. 240 

eJennany .  vs.  ;iH7  lls.4'il 

Spiiin . .  .“)»». ‘»2s 
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In  ariich's  hclonirin;,'  to  this  >;roii|)  tlio  I'liitcd  .Stutos  wore  Icuilin^'  in  iicids,  oxides, 
salt,  ])atent  medicines,  followed  hy  (.iernuiny  in  acids,  by  United  Kiny'dom  in  .salt,  ami 
liy  France  in  ])atent  imalieine.  ( ttlier  cheinieal  and  jiharinaeeutical  prodtiets  eatne 
Iroin  France,  United  States.  (Jermany,  United  Kinicdoni,  Italy,  Si)ain,  and  China. 

Kss(*ne(‘s,  oils,  etc.,  were  importial  from: 

hhui  I'.titi  liKni  nno 

t'nitfil  Stales .  SsTli. iioli  !  Ss.'i2,7<Kt  OI tier  Kiiri)|H-ain()UTitrie.s  t7;!  S2;{,;iil4 

Kraiice .  4!I7.  SS4  4(t:i.2l;}  ( Itlier  .Viiierieaiuoiliilries.  2.170  7Wi 

Spain .  270. .■>4'.i  I  ;ny.S2;i  .\ll  otlier  eountries .  .'i.nsi  it.'.Ktl 

Cuiteil  Kliooloiii .  i;iti.  50.')  I  140. 0;i7  - -  — - 

tierinany .  02.170  57.000  Total .  l.SS0,200  l,vjti,000 

Articles  helonoino  to  this  class  witc:  Oil  to  hi;  nsed  in  the  manufacttire  of  soap: 
From  the  United  States.  Other  veeetahle  oils:  From  United  Kin<;dom,  United  States, 
I'ranee,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Animal  fats:  From  Norway,  United  State.®,  and  Germany. 
Glycerine,  olein,  etc.:  From  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria. 
Candles:  From  United  States,  Sjtain,  Btdoium,  and  I'rance.  Common  .soajt:  F'rom 
Spain,  United  States,  and  France.  Fine  toilet  soap:  From  France,  United  States, 
Siiain,  Germany,  and  United  Kino<lom.  I’erfumery  and  4‘s.sences:  From  France, 
United  States,  Germany.  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Starch:  From  United  Kin<;- 
dom,  United  States,  British  Colonies,  Germany,  and  Fnince.  Glue:  From  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Beltrium.  Gelatin:  From  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Of  cotton  and  manufactures,  tlu‘  value  of  imports,  by  countries,  was: 

KHttl  P.tll)  I'.HfJ  1910 

?4. 220, 722  .?:i.  449. 02S  I  tiller  Kiiropoancountrios.  $.‘>07, 2:t0  $01.S,  405 

l.,s49.oss  l.:i02.9.59  Ollier  .American  countries.  7.02S  sl9 

1.510,291  1.. 52:1.09, s  .\11  other  eountries .  19,270  11,:109 

1,  two,  240  1,02:},2S3  —  - 

0,\s,  010  ,59,s,  2(KI  Total .  9,01,5,095  .s,,527,s21 

It  will  be  .seen  from  these  li<;ures  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  commanding  lead 
overall  its  rivals.  Haw  cotton,  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  Knitted 
goods:  From  !•' ranee,  Spain,  Germany,  Utiited  States,  Italy,  and  Atistria.  Underwear: 
From  Uniteil  States,  Spain,  Germany,  United  Kingdttm,  F'rance,  and  Atistria.  Cotton 
yarn  and  thread:  From  United  Kingdom,  Unitetl  States,  France,  Belgium,  and  Sjiain. 
Plain  tissues  of  cotton:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Sjiain,  I'rance,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  tJermany.  Twilh'd  tissut's:  From  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Laces:  From  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Tapt'stry:  F'rom  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  United  Slates, 
Girmany,  and  F'rance.  Tulles:  F'rom  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  F'rance. 
All  otlur  cotton  goods:  From  United  Kingdom,  F'rance,  Sjiain,  United  Slates,  and 
Germany. 

Vegt'tablc  libers  and  manufactures  came  from: 


1919 

I<i01) 

1919 

I'nilod  Kin^'do!!! . 

Spain . 

.  . .. 

241, ‘J79 
. .  .  17n,7H:i 

?i,  5:i4. 44:1 
249,  :t49 
1.52, 157 

( nlier  Kuropeancountries. 
Other  .Vmerican countries. 

$V<1, 
i:).ri73 
4n4. 143 

$t593,  S2,5 
1.2. 91S 
929.  .547 

Kranci' . 

<  Joriiianv . 

na;  iiKt 
1.5.5, 7:iu 

lSi\,  74.S 
144,323 

'I'olal . 

:i.  .579.  7  to 

3.:)tl2. 301 

I,  nilcd  Kinitdoni . 

I'nitcd  Stales . 

Sjiain . 

Trance . 

(iermany . 


Till-:  PAN  AMKHU  AN  UNION. 


<  »f  L'l'ixls  lifl(nij;iii<r  ii>  ihis  class  iIk;  fullDwini;  cdiiiiirics  were  leadin':  ^'arns:  Spain, 
lialy.  United  Kin>;iliiin.  (iernuiny,  anil  |{el':inni.  Twine:  .''pain.  Italy.  Utiited 
States,  (ierttiatiy.  atid  Utiited  Kiniidiiin.  ('iirdai;e  and  rnjie:  United  .''tales,  Spain, 
United  Kiticdoin.  and  Italy.  .''tij:ar  hat's:  United  Kiny'ditin.  lirilish  India.  (lerinany, 
and  United  Stales.  Ti.'sitt's  of  linen:  United  Kintrdoin,  Spain.  !•’ ranee,  (ierittany. 
United  States,  and  Xellierlands.  Knitted  iroods  of  linen:  Spain  and  (i(*rnian,\-. 
l.iiKMi  lace:  liemiany,  Sjtain,  and  I'ranee.  Underwear:  Sjiaiii,  (ieriiiany.  United 
.''tales.  France,  and  United  Kiny'doin.  Velvets  and  plttsht's:  United  Kin, >,'110111.  (ier- 
ntaiiy,  and  France.  All  other  iroods,  ttianiifaci tired  of  vetrt'tahle  lihers:  United  Kitit'- 
doin.  United  Stales,  Sttain,  and  France. 


TIIK  NKW  fltoDfCK  EXCIlANiiK  nfll.DlXt;  IN'  THE  tlTV  OK  IIAltAN'A. 
CONSTUrCTEl)  AT  A  CO.sT  OK  Sl'iOO.dlKl. 


W<Kil,  hair. 

and  manufactures  came  from: 

I'JIO 

Unitiiil  Kintnlom 

.  ?;Us.!»s4 

.■?4ii4.:H:t 

other  Euro|>eancoin\lries. 

*.'4.7i'0 

S4'. 277 

K  ranci' . 

.  miT 

:t3<.t.  :«)ii 

( tiller  .\tiieriean(‘outilries. 

1.  171 

.74 

I'nitcil  Slates. . . 

.  ir.l..'>7:{ 

liil.2.')l 

.Vll  other  countries . 

144 

.';2ti 

(ieriitanv . 

.  1,2. 211 

14.374 

- - 

Spain . 

. 

Total . 

l.h41,2M'i  . 

1.  IKS.  225 

The  princi]ial  article.s  included  in  this  (rronp  were  -Wool  raw:  From  I'nited  States. 
Pristles:  From  United  States.  Bristle  brushes:  From  F'rance,  ITiited  Slates,  Ger¬ 
many,  United  Kinirdom,  and  Spain.  Hair  and  horsehair:  FVom  United  States,  France, 
(iermany,  and  Sjtain.  Ti.ssues  of  wool:  From  United  Kingdom,  I'ranee,  United 
States,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Heliriuni.  Cloth:  From  United  States,  France, 
and  United  Kingdom.  All  other  manufactured  goods  of  wool,  etc.:  F'rom  United 
Stales,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Sjtain. 
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Silk  and  niumifactiin*-!  of  wore  inii)ortod  froin: 


mow  imo 


1000  loio 


Franco .  ^:^0^.140  Ji'iii.  1'-’:! 

I'nitod  States .  IIO.-.MI  i;{1.004 

I'nitod  Kinitdoni .  4">.o:t7  IH.'dl 

I'lorinanv .  sT.OOO  lla.'.Klo 

Spain...’ .  i:t,4."i  s.vl’o 


OthiT  Knri)i«'an  ciiiintrics.  .  .  $ao.  J:i4  $ls,10.s 

other  .Xincrican  conntrios _  is  :i;i 

.Ml  other  eonntries .  s7.'.’.‘)l  lOH.L’ilO 

Total .  771.370  010.704 


To  this  class  beloii>;  (lo.s.s  silk:  From  T'liitcd  Kin, >,010111  and  ITiiled  States.  Silk  on 
reels:  From  Switzerland,  ITiited  Stat(‘s,  and  United  Kingdom.  Tissues  of  silk:  From 
France,  tiermany,  .Ia])an,  United  Slates,  United  Kingdom,  China,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Knitted  fri"ols:  From  .\iislria  and  United  Kingdom.  Cloth:  From  United  .State.s, 
France,  ITiited  Kingdoin,  and  (iermany.  All  other  tj(>"<ls,  mannfactnred  of  silk: 
From  France,  United  States,  (iermany,  .lapan,  Italy,  S]>ain,  and  Switzerland. 

Paper  and  pasteboard  came  from: 


I'.dO 

1!HI9 

1910 

United  Stales . 

$.574,788 

$000,912 

Other  Euro|H‘ancountries. 

$'.i0.0.5o 

$.52. 2V) 

(ierinanv . 

;J14.,540 

.'117.001 

Other  .Vmerican count ries. 

3. 89:1 

.5.013 

Spain . 

2r.r),5U 

2,59,945 
173.312 
22. 1.51 

-Ml  other  countries . 

3.18.' 

1 . 743 

Uniti'cl  Kinttiiom . 

24. 04:1 

Total . 

Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Paper  for  wrapi)in,i;:  From  United  States, 
(iermany,  France,  ami  .\orway.  Wall  pajier:  From  France  and  (iermany.  All  other 
papers:  From  (iermany,  United  Slates,  Spain,  Franci*,  and  Norway.  Blank  hooks 
came  from  United  Stales,  Spain,  (iermany,  and  France.  Papc'r  with  printeil  headin<rs: 
From  Unilcd  .''tales,  I'rance,  i'pain,  and  Canada.  Pasteboard  in  sheets:  From  United 
Stales,  (iermany,  I'rance.  and  .\iislria.  Boxes  of  pasl(>hoard:  I'rom  Franci',  Sjiain, 
United  Stall's,  (iermany,  and  .Viislria.  -Ml  oilier  mannfactnred  ^oiods  of  pasteboard: 
From  United  Stales,  (iermany,  .''pain,  and  I'rance. 

Books  amUprints  were  im])orled  from: 

1900  1910  1909  1910 


SI19,2S0  Other  Europi'an  countries. .  . .  $14,304  114,00.5 

77.112  other  .\iiierican  countries _  0,758  5,9.53 

51.909  .Ml  other  countries .  ;K)4  :13S 

35. 038  - - 

9.949  Total .  :i04.300  314.904 


I'niteil  States .  $113,315 

Spain .  09.150 

(ierniany .  51,0.54 

France.'. .  41.441 

I'nited  Kinitdotu .  7.428 


The  leadini;  countries  fnrnishin<r  hooks  were  Sjiain,  United  States,  France,  (ierniany, 
and  Italy.  Prints,  maps,  charts,  and  jihotofjrajihs  came  from  (ierniany.  United  Stales, 
Beljiiiiin,  France,  United  Kingdom,  S])ain,  and  Norway. 

Wood  and  arlicles  man iifaci tired  thereof  were  imported  from: 


Cnited  States .  $1,089,125  $1, Sill, 5.51 

Spain .  209,3,59  275.814 

France .  94.0.50  111, .371 

Gemian.v .  71.8»i2  80.910 

Cnited  Kinedotu .  08.854  91.782 


Other  Eurojtean  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
.411  other  countries . 


$.50,214 
31,404 
0. 787 


$.52,988 
53, 897 


2,50ti,090 
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I, umber  eamc  nearly  all  frtun  the  United  States.  Manufaetured  wuodenware: 
J'rnin  United  States,  Germany,  Uraiice,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  .]ai>an.  Moldings: 
From  United  Stales  exclusively,  l-'urnilure.  manufaetured,  of  line  wood:  I'rom 
Unitecl  States,  (iermany,  France,  and  .\ustria.  Furniture  of  eommon  wood:  From 
United  States,  l''ranee,  (iermany,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Wooden  boxes  and  eases 
wherein  imported  gnods  were  packed:  From  United  States,  Sj)ain,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  (iermany,  and  Norway.  Barrels  and  slaves  from  United  States,  Spain, 
United  Kingdfuii,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Other  vegetable  substances  and  manufactures  were  imported  from: 


L'uiti'd  KiiiKdiiiu .  S:5ti,4iU  .?:!!. 4sl 

L'niti'U  Stales .  32.402  70.317 

France .  17).710  22.14s 

UiTinany .  12.8;t.s  Il.ti.as 

Spain..'. .  12.  .741)  13.427 


Other  Kuropean  countries. . .  $28,207  $20,136 

Other  .\meriean  countries _  28  .77 

All  other  countries .  3.4.72  2.  S02 

Total .  141. 6S1  100,026 


They  include  cork:  From  Sjtain,  Unitetl  States,  and  Portugal.  Cane,  esparto,  etc., 
unmanufactured:  From  I’nited  Kingtlom,  I'niled  States,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  .same,  manufactured:  l-'roni  United  Kingtlom.  United  States,  Italy,  France,  (ier¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  .Japan. 

Animals,  mostly  cattle,  came  from: 


Gennany . 

Spain. . . . 

I  tther  .Vinerican  countrie 


Hides  and  skins  from: 


'  1»*1U 

ItNM.I 

lilio 

$333.1H)7 

S7"» 

$1:59 

. 

.  5.rt:i5 

4:is 

Total . 

. 1  3tH).314 

341.112 

LCS....  22.246 

6.516 

United  SI  ate.s .  .$.3S6,4.74  S4liS,029 

.Spain .  74,4:i6  I  74,072 

France .  Ill, 011  ;  ll.osl 

United  Kinitdom .  3,17S  :  l,0s2 

Gerinanv .  2,4:57  3,0.74 


Other  European  countrie.s ....  $.74 

Other  American  countries _  4,3t'>4 

Total .  483,034 


$8 
0.  i:53 


■>73,0.70 


Manufactures  of  animal  [irodiicts  from: 


Unileil  Stales .  $3,172,031  $:5,:5:56, 110 

Spain .  806,728  80.7,600 

France .  67,812  67,200 

Gennany .  62,277  72,423 

United  kinf;iloin .  24.2.7:5  40.312 


<  tther  European  countrie.)!. 
Other  .\tncrican counlrie.s. 
.Mi  other  eotiiiiries . 


Si,:5IKI 
3, 104 
17,002 


$.7,  .713 
2,325 
33,618 


Total .  4, 240,. 707  4,45.3,200 


Under  the  last  heading  the  principal  articles  of  imports  from  the  leading  countries 
were  as  follows — Feathers  for  ornament:  From  France,  (iermany,  and  Austria.  (Jther 
feathers:  From  France,  United  States, and  Spain.  Boots  and  shoes:  From  United 
States  and  Spain.  Sandals  without  leather  (.so-called  alpargatas):  From  Spain, 
France,  and  United  States.  Saddlery  and  harness:  From  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom.  Gloves:  From  France,  United  States,  and  Germany.  All  other  manu¬ 
factured  leatherware:  From  United  States,  Germany,  F'rance,  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Mexico. 
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InstruiiK'iits  from  tho  dilforoiU  countries  were*  imported  at  the  value  of: 


I'.Mi'j  lyio 


t’niUMl  States .  S(i(i.7ti9  $97. -MO 

iJermatiy .  .W.tl'.'l  Ii4.'2tit) 

France .  ,i,7.940  t)2.;t99 

Spain .  19.  SS7  '25.;il2 

t  nite<l  Kin)’<loin .  l.tKi.')  l..")91 


1909  1910 


Other  Kuropean countries _  $12,702  $12.4011 

Other  American  countries _  7.s  4.") 

-Ml  other  countries .  11  1"> 

Total .  2is.oi:i  20:1.271 


Including  pianos:  I'rom  United  States,  (Jermany,  Spain,  and  France.  Other 
musical  instruments:  From  (Jermany,  France,  Spain,  United  States,  and  Italy. 
Watches:  From  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  United  States.  Clocks:  From 
Unit(“d  States  and  Germany.  ( )ther  instruments:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France. 

.Machinery  was  imported  from: 


1010 

ittoo 

1910 

Cnited  States . 

IMiited  Kingdom . 

Cermany . 

.  S4.07S.(i:i8  $0 

TOS, 020  1 

84().‘2»)0 

i.Mil.tN) 
.21 5. '.1.58 

1g!5!'952 

14.191 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 
-Ml  other  countries . 

$240, 874  1 
321  ! 
59 

$0,5',!,  982 
11,242 
131 

Spain . 

0.1  .V2 

Total . 

5,001,387 

8,381,703 

Under  machinerv 

were  imported 

sugar  and  spirits  machinery: 

From  Unit 

ed  Slates, 

Unit(*d  Kingdom,  Helgitim,  (Jermany,  and  France.  Agricultural  machint'ry:  From 
United  States  exclusively.  Fleotric  machinery:  From  United  States,  tiermany. 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  I’limps:  From  United  States  and  Germany.  Boilers: 
From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  I.ocomotives:  From  United 
States  and  Unitt'd  Kingdom.  Motors:  From  United  States  and  Belgium.  All  other 
machinery:  From  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgitim,  Italy, 
and  Austria. 


The  following  countries  sent  apparatus,  at  the  value  of: 


im)*! 

1910 

1909 

1010 

United  Stales . 

United  Kingdom. . . 

France . 

tiermany . 

Spain... . 

.  $l.:t2.5..5,50 

.  1.59.119 

.  115.208 

.  24. 490 

.  0. 700 

$2.2:18.040 
217.405 
271.079 
:15.IH14 
13, 322 

Ot  her  Euro|)ean  countries. 
(Ither  merican  countries . 

S40.02tl 

7SK 

$43,998 

3.054 

Total . 

I.t»77.1«t2 

2.S21.lHi8 

Including  sewing  machines:  From  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  United 
Kingdom.  Typewriters:  From  United  States  exclusively.  Bicycles,  almost  all 
from  United  States.  Scales:  From  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Railroad 
cars  almost  exclusivel,v  from  the  ITuted  States.  Wagons,  carts,  etc.:  From  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Sailing  ve.ssels:  From  United 
States.  Steam  vessels  from  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.  All  other  apparatus: 
From  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Meats  came  from: 


fnitcil  Stales .  $7. 42.!. :i44  $S.9:!1.002 

Spain .  I2().K24  14.5.029 

Krano" .  20.0(i4  21.202 

(iertuaiiy .  .9.979  4.:i.94 

fnileil  kingdom .  1.797  9.0:!4 


O  t  tier  .\  merican  coun  t  ries . 
<  tther  Euroitean  countries. 
.\ll  other  countries . 


$2.31H..521 

1.514 

2.001 


$2.  :io:t.  4S,S 
9. 121 
4.945 


Total .  9.092,104  11.470,813 
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This  inrliided  fresh  iind  salted  beef  and  pork  praetieally  all  from  the  ITiited  States, 
.lerked  beef  (tasajo):  From  I'niirua.v  and  Argentina.  Hams:  The  bulk  from  United 
States  and  jtart  from  Spain  ami  (iermany.  Lard,  almost  all  from  the  I'nited  Stales, 
and  small  ]wrt  from  Spain.  Maeon  ])ractieall.v  all  from  the  United  Slates.  Canned 
meat  from  United  Stales,  Sitaiii,  and  Franee. 

Fish  eame  from: 


Siiain .  ?22s.;{l4  ttOt) 

I  nitcil  Kini;cloiii .  I iw,  oti.'i  223.11(1 

t'niloii  States .  1.41  t)2.4S2 

France .  to.  447  24.:i2(> 

Ollier  EiiroiM'aneoiin’ries.  3'>j.(i.43  277,017 


( )t  her  .\merioan  countries. 
.Ml  other  countries . 


$310,004 
3. 2:i0 


$114. 07S 
S.541 


Total .  1.137.024  1,310.144 


This  included  cod  and  stock  fish  from  Norway.  Canada.  United  Kingdom  and  .some 
from  United  Slat(‘s.  llerrini;:  From  S^iaiti  and  United  Stales.  Mackerel;  I'Tom 


Sjiain.  Canned  .salmon:  From  Uniftol  States  and  Sjiain.  Canned  .sardines:  From 
Spain,  Unittsl  State's,  and  France.  Other  canned  fi.sh:  From  S])ain,  France,  and 
Unilt'd  States. 

Hreadstuffs  were  im])ort(*d  in  the  two  last  years  from: 


1909 

1910 

j  1909 

1910 

Cniteil  Stales . 

....  $ti,051.S4t; 

$(1. 757,  S50 

Other  EuroiH'an  countries. 

$4,g27 

$24,102 

1  nited  Kingdom . 

. ...  l.S31.9(i() 

2.0.50,731 

Other  -Vinerican  countries. 

300,8.30 

78o,  4<ir) 

(iermanv . 

. .  .  2.5.52.324 

2. 4.35.  SOS 

-Ml  other  countries . 

1, 140.487 

1.18.5.151 

France . 

7. 239 

12,ti7K 

Total . 

1 2.003,(8)0 

13,358,302 

The  hitrli  import  figures  for  United  Kingdom  and  (Iermany  rejiresenls  jirim-ijially 
rice,  which  came  from  the  Mrilish  Indies  in  tran.sit  via  (iermany  and  United  Kingdom. 
Oats  came  from  Canada,  United  Stales,  Argentina,  and  United  Kingdom.  Rye: 
Practically  all  from  (iermany.  Corn:  From  United  States,  Argentina,  and  United 
Kingdom.  Flour  of  wheat  and  corn:  Practically  all  from  United  States.  Maccaroni 
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and  iiiHidlc.s  from  United  States  and  S]>ain.  Hiseiiitsand  crackers,  etc.:  From  United 
Kimrdom,  United  States,  France,  and  (iermany.  All  other  articles  of  cereal  jtrodncts: 
From  United  States,  Spain,  France,  Uniti'd  Kin<rdom,  and  (Jermany. 

Fruits  were  imported  in  the  last  two  y(>ars  from: 


10(19  1010 


fiiiioil  Stall's .  s2t('i.V):i  s:«n.iM.o 

S|iain .  240,07;t 

l■'raIH■^' .  II.4.V1  12. '.ION 

t Hill'll  Kint;ili>iii .  7.2ii:t  12.2:t7 

(Icrniaiiy .  I.sill  :t.,77il 


1000  1010 


otlu  r  Kiiro|«'au  I'lmnirU's _  $2,324  $4.2117 

oihiT  .ViiHTiian  I'oimtrii's _  12.70."i  4. son 

-Ml  ol her  count rii'S .  111.222  22.70.7 

Total .  .740.  sou  1172.1174 


( >f  fresh  fruits,  orapes  almost  all  came  from  Spain;  others  from  United  States,  ( 'anada, 
and  Spain.  In  dry  fruits  Sjiain  was  leadinj',  with  United  States  a  close  second, 
followed  hy  United  Kitifidom.  Fruit  preserves:  About  onedialf  came  frtim  United 
States,  others  from  Spain,  France,  and  United  Kingdom. 

\'egetables  were  imported  from; 

1000  1010  1000  1010 


ITiitcit  States .  SS02..722  $1.1,2.7.471  I Ittier .Viiierieancountries.  .<1.22S,010  $1,747,021 

Spain .  7:12.22(1  772,(K),7  Ot  tier  Kiiro|iean  countries.  KKl,  Mo  202.000 

(lerniany .  402.S2.2  400. 7S0  It  ottier  countries .  107.71X1  107,1.77 

France.' .  .77.222  (ill,  21.7  -  - 

fniteit  Kiny'ilotn .  24,77(1  24.410  Total .  2,(1(14.220  t..722.040 


Including  onions:  From  Spain,  Unitt'd  Stales,  and  Uruguay.  Beans:  From  Spain, 
Mexico,  United  States,  (iermany,  and  Belgium.  Peas;  From  (Iermany,  Mexico, 
Unitt'd  Slates,  France,  and  Sjiain.  PotatcH's;  From  Canada,  United  States,  Spain, 
(iermany,  and  Belgium.  ('anm“d  vt'getables:  From  Spain,  France,  United  States, 
Belgium,  and  (iermany.  Pickled  orjireserved  vegetables;  I'rom  United  States.  Spain, 
Unii  ‘d  Kingiiom,  and  Italy. 

Beverages  and  oils,  the  principal  inijiorlalioii  was  from: 


lOlll 

1010 

Spain . 

... 

.$2,221.2(12 

Other  F;uro|K'an  countries. 

$4(1.070 

$2il.('i0(’i 

France . 

:t27.(iiu 

:t4 1.772 

01  tier  .\ inerican countries. 

2. 

2.512 

I'nileil  Slates . 

2>Mi,  SM 

312.  .742 

.Ml  other  countries . 

7. 220 

12.421 

t'nileil  KiiiKdoui . 

Cernianv . 

272. 422 
.7.7. 2:!2 

2,7.7. 020 
44.  ;t('.l 

Total . 

o-i.s.  2t'v> 

2. 2tl('..  4(17 

.\rticles  included  in  this  class  were  olive  oil;  From  Spain,  United  Statt's,  France, 
and  Italy.  Cottonseed  oil  practically  all  from  United  States.  Wine  in  barrels  and 
bottles  almost  all  from  Spain  and  part  from  France,  (iermany,  and  Italy.  Beer  in 
barrels:  l'’rom  (iermany  and  United  States.  In  bottles;  From  United  Kingdom. 
United  Slates,  and  (iermany.  Cider  came  jiractically  all  from  S])ain  and  sparkling 
wines  from  I'rance.  Brandies,  li(|Uors,  and  cordials  came  from  France,  Germany, 
United  Slates,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  Netherlands. 

Dairy  products  were  sent  by: 


lotxt 

1010 

ItKXt 

1010 

ITiiteil  States . 

I'nited  Kinp'doni . 

-lOSJtol 

o.H.7;ir» 

$742,717 

:i49.J)90 

4(i.45M 

OtherKuropean  countries. 
Otlier  ..American  countries. 

|“>.V2.  72<» 
7H9 
2.(K)2 

$1,202,012 

27.074 

(i.012 

(lermanv . 

France . 

37.»i2S 

Hi,  47s 

22. 451 
1.7.  :i74 

Total . 

1.240. 170 

2..724.ft77 

89G 


Till'.  I'AX  .\MKH1C.\N  UNION. 


Thi.-;  iiifhidos  coiidciiscd  imlk.  l)UtU“r,  and  chw.'ic.  More  llian  a  half  the  condensed 
milk  came  from  I'nited  States,  the  rest  from  United  Kin<_'dom,  Norway,  (lermany, 
Netherland.s.  and  Switzerland.  Of  hutter,  nearly  50  per  I'ent  came  from  Denmark, 
followed  hy  United  States  and  Spain  a  close  third,  the  rest  from  Oermany,  I'raiice,  and 
Netherlands.  The  hulk  of  cheese  came  from  N'etherlands  with  less  amounts  from 
Unite<l  States,  Unitc'd  Kinjjdom,  Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  and  Oermany. 

-Ml  other  alinumtary  substances  at  the  value  of,  from: 


IIKW 

1010 

1000 

1010 

fiiiti'il  States . 

...  .$1,2,')2.7M 

( tlher  .\ttteriian  ooiintries. 

$2.2i)7.,72:} 

S2.303.00!> 

Spain . 

1SS.712 

<  Utter  EiiroiH’an  eounlries. 

1.5, 140 

11,1,52 

2ti.  082 

8,  Kin 

Franee. . . . ' . 

lit.  s2;t 

20.  S79 

ileriiianv . 

4.472 

7.  4.711 

Total . 

3. 000, 134 

Articles  included  under  this  heading  were  refined  su<;ar  from  the  United  States 
exclusively.  Uhocolate  and  coco  from  United  States,  Oermany,  Jfelgium,  and 
Venezuela.  Coffee  from  United  States,  ISrazil,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico.  Sweet 
chocolate  and  candy  from  France,  Sj)ain,  l'nite(l  States,  United  Kinirdom,  and 
Oermany.  Oleomarirarine  [)ractically  all  from  T'nited  States  and  some  from  Xether- 
(aiiiTs.  Kirfrs:  The  hulk  from  Unitecl  States  but  some  from  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Mis<-ellaneous  came  from: 


1  \m* 

1 

1010 

1000 

1010 

t'nite<l  States . 

1 

....  ?1.401,31s 

S1.27o.vS0;{ 

<  It  Iter  KuroiH’ati  eoimtries. 

$212,077 

SJ.M,  400 

Franei' . 

. ...  ;i.")l,.)o4 

a40.Kl4 

(Jt  her  .\  inerieaii  eooiit  Ties. ' 

.50. 100 

7S,  930 

<Jornianv . 

Spain...* . 

2o7,2!«> 

. . . . 

2.5.5.  na 
144. 732 

Allolhereountries . 

4K,  549 

4S..510 

1  lilted  Kintrdoiii . 

120.  .5.54 

132.  ,500 

Total . 

2. 003. 7:17 

2,  o(i( 

Under  this  heading:  the  ja'incipal  articles  from  the  leatiin^  countries  were  as  follow.s — 
Fans:  From  .la])an,  Spain,  United  States,  China,  and  France.  Amber,  tortoise  shell, 
and  jet:  From  France,  Oermany,  Austria,  United  States,  and  .lapan.  Articles  of 
horn,  etc.:  From  France,  United  States,  Spain,  Oermany,  and  United  Kin>;dom. 
Articles  of  celluloid:  From  France,  United  States,  Oermany,  S])ain,  and  ,\ustria.  Oil¬ 
cloth:  Practically  all  from  Unit(“d  States,  Matches:  From  France  and  Italy.  Rubber 
hose:  Nearly  all  from  United  States.  ( Ither  rubber  manufactures:  From  United  States, 
(Jermany,  and  France.  Of  toys  the  bulk  came  from  (iermany,  the  rest  from  United 
States,  .S])ain,  and  France.  Umbrellas  and  parasols  were  imported  from  France, 
United  States,  Spain,  and  0(“rmany.  Hats:  From  Italy,  United  States,  France, 
Ecuador,  United  Kingdom,  Oermany, and  Colombia.  \Vateri)roof  articles:  From  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  S])ain,  France,  and  (iermany.  Tobacco  (chewin*;  tobacco). 
From  United  States  and  China.  Finally,  all  other  articles,  not  specially  mentioned: 
From  United  States,  Oermany,  France,  Spain,  United  Kin^rdom,  and  others. 

The  last  >rrou])  mentioned  in  the  jjeneral  table  refers  to  articles  free*  of  <luty,  imj>orted 
from : 


I'MKI  1<)1() 


hkw  lit  10 


foiled  .states . 

_  84.tl22. 2;i0 

$ti,snti.04ii 

Ot  her  \  ineriean  eonni  ries. 

$310,271 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

_  2.T<K0K<i 

229. 794 

( Ither  Etiro|)ean  countries. 

52. 2:1.5 

<Jerniany . 

l(r».2<>'n 

125.087 
97. 4r.2 

.511  other  countries . 

4.  134 

Spain . 

_  7K.  4;C) 

Total . 

.5.  .507.  222 

SIMO.OSS 
127.  .•>02 
4S2 


7.  77.7.  !Mi7 
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'rii(>  tmlk  of  ivrtirk's  iinporlod  froo  of  duty  were:  Coal  and  tiinlior.  wliich  canio  pra*'- 
fically  all  from  I'nitod  States.  Afiricultunil  imploinoiiis.  such  as  plows,  hoes,  and 
machetes,  from  United  States,  United  Kins;dom.  ami  (Germany.  Trees  in  natural 
or  fresh  state,  nearly  all  from  Unite<l  States,  ^^■ood  lUil])  for  making  paper:  From 
Utiite(l  States.  J'ranee.  (lermany,  Helf;ium.  ami  Canada.  Mineral  water:  i'nim 
Spain.  France,  (lermany.  United  States,  and  lleltrium.  Chee.secloth:  From  United 
States  and  .N'etherhinds.  Harhed  wire;  From  Unitetl  States,  IJeliritim,  and  United 
Kin;j:<lom. 

l-'rom  the  tables  above  it  will  be  setm  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  were 
frotii  the  United  States,  which  h‘d  in  all  kinds  of  articles,  exce])t  ^old  and  silver 
ware,  cotton  and  matuifaetures,  vesrelahle  fibers  and  manufactures,  wool,  hair  and 
manufactures,  silk  and  manufactures,  drie(l  fish,  and  beverages.  Of  the  Furopean 
countries  the  Unit<“d  King<lom  follows  as  second,  followed  by  Spain,  (lertnany,  and 
France  in  close  succession. 

E.XPORT.S. 

The  exi)orts  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were: 


L'liitcd  .StuUw . 

fniti'd  KiiiKdoni . 

Gorniaii.v . 

Spain . 

France . 

Other  .\nieriean  eonntrios. 
Otlier  I'.iiropean  eoimtrie.s. 
.\11  otlier  eoiintric.< . 

Total . 


during  the  last  three  vears: 


.\ninials  and  animat  prodnet.s; 

Live  animals  .  .  . 

Hides  and  skins . 

I’rodnets . 

Siipar  and  molasses: 

Snpir . 

Molasses . 

Con  feet  ionery . 

Fruits,  (rrains  an'd  vegetaldes: 

Fruits . 

(’trains  and  vefjetatdos . 

Fishery  products: 

Tortoise  shells . 

Sponges .  . 

Mineral  products: 

.\sphallum . 

Iron  and  copper  ores . 

Old  metals . 

Forest  products: 

VeRetaliie  fibers . 

Wood . 

Dyes  and  tannintr  material. 
Tobacco: 

tinmannfactured . 

Manufactures  of . 

Misceiianeous: 

ifee  products . 

iMstilled  proifiicts . 

Other  articles . 

Hee.vportation . 


liiUN 

ItMHI 

1910 

SKW,  407, 1113 

.81 29. 328,. •■07 

.'1,013,(1711 

10,tMNi,2^9 

4,711,1114 

4,0.')3,'J(i() 

3,04(),39S 

9.)S,  207 

8tK'),519 

727,297 

1,401,997 

l,21(l,27.'> 

1.. 749, 0,80 

2,2.')7,()77 

2,(K10,971 

3,391,21(1 

it7,S.O.S4 

l,0sl,241 

91.‘.,17.a 

411,814 

^^.*^5,05^ 

!14,tiO:f.:524 

124.74.'>,.3(I4 

i:i0.‘t0!t.02(t 

incipal  artich 

s  ex])(irted 

from  Cuba 

llliW 

HK)!) 

1910 

S21.I4!1 

i'38,  .aSO 

■«14. 023 

_  ‘)0<).9S0 

1 , 4K2. 10.S 

!.,894.738 

it4.,S7:5 

72  7.')7 

10S.2S0 

....  52. 1  (Mi.  S 12 

70.130,181 

I0.s,702.(i:<2 

h70.s:1(» 

1..>'V»,()95 

'. ,  477, 7.70 

42.721 

47, 194 

44,007 

....  2.(lS.s,771 

2, 359. 397 

2.(K)k.0S9 

1(i:t.l2,> 

074. 8,'iO 

4.73,083 

.al.ilOt 

(14,.s43 

30.828 

2S0.  ,a:t7 

271,. aPd 

3.74,8.7.7 

:fl.i44 

47, 5S0 

13.499 

_  2.09H.4(i0 

3, 302. 2.H9 

1. 330. 470 

121,324 

S2. 751 

2.2<K) 

7(1, 773 

74.8<31 

37, 43t 

....  1.3.'S),2S2 

1.51(»,35() 

1,003.398 

f, 

41) 

....  10..V>7.1()7 

19,084,704 

1.7.  4.70,943 

...  12.771,>tl.a 

12.!HKt,400 

12.423.007 

743.:{«;i! 

9S5, 952 

703.  <■80 

:i:w.2(l.') 

359.  r>55 

3.70.037 

42!l.on 

32fl.  71S 

_  l)l.iH)4 

271.471 

43r..  r»5i 

....  <14.(103,324 

124.711.009 

159.  !¥)*>.  020 

898 
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Animals  (innslly  inulos)  v(‘ro  taken  by  the  I'tiited  States  atnl  a  stnall  part  etily 
('•So.2!t!ti  was  exporttnl  to  otli(“r  eontitries  as  Mexico  and  Hritish  West  Itidios. 

Hiiles  atid  skins  were  exportt*il  in  the  past  two  yt'ars  to: 


United  State-; .  si.odii. stn  s,-ii>2  iij 

tiermany .  l.n7n.4'tl 

Kraiiee  ! .  4').  Xli  tS.'i.  724 

Other  Knropean  ronntries.  ltd  t(H'i.2.")S 


\ll  other  eoiintrie-;. 


( »i  which  ahotit  7-j  per  cent  is  the  value  of  cattle  hides. 

Animal  proilitets,  itiehiditit;  hortis,  hones,  triltes.  etc.,  wen*  taketi  l>y  the  I'nited 
States  ( lit  10.  .SSii.oOl  t.  (iertnatiy  (  1  it  10.  -SI  1 .0701.  l'rane<“  ( I  it  10.  .SI  ..■)l2t.  atid  other  Ihtro- 
peati  eountrit's  i  lilltt.  .SS. 07.4  1. 


Of  sugar,  the  United  States  was  until  lOOit  ]>raetically  the  only  buyer,  in  that  year 
taking  .S70.12!).tiH2  oitt  of  a  total  of  .S70.180.1S1 .  Of  the  total  value  of  .S108,702,032 
in  1010,  the  Utiited  States  botight  .S 102, 14.4, SO.j,  the  UtiittHl  Kingdom  8.4.00.4,288,  and 
Fratiee  .Sl.lO.tKM). 

Of  molas.ses  the  bulk  was  sent  in  1910  to  the  Unittnl  States  as  iti  fortner  years  (1000, 
.8804,47.4;  litlO,  80.40,004),  and  a  {tart  to  the  United  Kingdom  (litOO,  .8487.00.4;  litlO, 
.8.48:1.0801. 

Cotifeetiotiery  was  taken  {traetieally  all  by  the  United  States  (1000,  .880,2(i8;  litlO, 
.8:40.4  48),  the  rest  finding  a  market  in  other  Atneriean  ooutitri(*s,  S|)ain,  (iermany, 
and  France. 

Fruits  and  grains  found  the  chief  market  in  the  United  States,  which  bought  {tine- 
a|){)les.  bananas,  oranges,  coconuts,  lemons,  and  other  frtiits  to  the  valiteof  82,:i.44,880 
in  1000  and  .82.002,24.4  in  1010. 
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Only  cacao,  wiiii'h  i?  included  in  this  yroiip,  found  any  considerable  market  in 
other  countries,  according  to  the  followinir  table: 


United  States .  S27lt,  409 

France .  143,219 

Germany .  37,035 

Si)ain .  14,533 

Netherlands .  10,345 

United  Kinsdom .  0,  ISO 

( )ther  countries .  (i,  333 

Total .  488,114 


Tortoise  shells  were  taken  by  France,  Germany,  and  llel^ium  as  the  only  buyers. 
Sponges  were  exported  in  the  past  two  years  to  the  following  leading  countries: 


v.m 

1010 

llHiO  1010 

si3r).3i:i 

s:i.237  $3,S7 

France . 

.  1*2,  ■)(i4 

FU.SOl 

All  other  countries . 

40  U06U 

liermanv . 

.  14.M)9 

10.  *^9 

.  - - 

United  kingdom . 

. 

73,  t)S4 

Total . 

271.  354,855 

Spain . 

.  1 1 , 7.')S 

0,611 

Asphalt  to  the  value  of  .840,830  in  190!)  and  81 1,845  in  1910  was  taken  almost  all  by 
the  T’nited  States,  and  only  a  small  jtart,  81,509  in  1910,  found  its  way  to  Germany. 

Iron  and  cojtper  ores  found  their  oidy  market  in  the  United  States,  as  only  an 
insignificant  jiart,  of  the  value  of  8100  being  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

b’or  old  metals  the  United  States  was  the  only  buyer. 

Wgetable  fibers  (including  palm  straw,  hene(|uen,  etc.),  818,883,  were  exported  to 
Germany  in  1910;  85,030  to  the  United  States  and  other  Furopean  and  American 
countries. 

Woods  were  taken  in  the  last  two  years  by: 


l‘>10 

iiHn» 

1010 

Utiiled  Stale.s . 

81>49.  7(i7 

.S0.'i4,  S62 

OtherEuroiH'ancoutitric'i. 

.«S5,»101 

$io.'),:ioi 

United  Kitigdom . 

176,102 

247.;t71 

U  t  her  -Vnicricati  count  ries . 

2s.  2s:i 

1.896 

Germany . 

17,i.4S3 

261.. 370 

.\11  other  cotmtries . 

40 

2.;i74 

France . 

53. 5S() 

40,.T3S 

__  .... 

— 

Spain . 

47,320 

40.S86 

Total . 

l,51t>,35t) 

i,66i:i.:i08 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  woods  exported  the  bulk  was  cedar  wood,  for  which  the 
])ritici])al  btiyers  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  United  Kingdom; 
and  mahogany  wood,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  S])ain,  Germany, 
and  Ilelgium. 

Unmanufactured  ileaf)  tobacco  went  to: 


1!K«t  I  into 


United  States . 

Germany . 

Spain.... . 

France . 

United  KinRdom . 

Other  .\meriean  conn 
tries . 


\\m 

1010 

other  Kuropean  coun¬ 
tries . 

$300,282 

13.671 

$104,867 

20,063 

Total . 

10.084.704 

1,'>.450,943 

•StS.SIHi.f.'S  SI2.7V),lt47 

i,Hsi,8;i2  s24.:{4;t 

1(11 . 7(*2  ;t7S.  770 

9:t.027  tiO,2,51 

43,207  ti8,7.V> 

760.70,')  l,10(t.S40 


Under  “Other  American  countries”  the  chief  buyers  were  Canada,  .Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.  Of  “Other  European  countries”:  Austria,  Ilelgium,  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal. 
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Maniifacliin'.s  ol  loliacco  ( tlie  bulk  cigars  with  some  cigarettes  and  very  little  cut 
tobacco)  found  markets  in  the  following  countries; 


1910 

1!K)9 

1910 

tTiilcil  Kinpdom . 

t'nited  .States . 

ticrinaiiv . 

France . 

Spain . 

....  $4. 21  .'1.744 

.  4. 125.  ,'>.84 

.  l.osn.tisT 

.  648. 7S1 

.  'k57."»00 

1 

$3.647.S14 
4,213,8:17 
1.077,184 
706. 1. is 
2.50.394 

Other  .\mcrican  countries. 
Other  Eurojiean  countries. 
.\11  other  countries . 

$1,610.1:11 

:i26,4.58 

326,603 

$1,769,716 

288,284 

469,600 

Total . 

12.  IKK).  400 

12.423.007 

The  leading  buyers  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  “Other  American  countries”  were 
Canada.  Argentina.  Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Costa 
Hi<'a,and  Peru.  Of  “Other  Kuro))ean  countries”:  llelgium,  Italy,  Xetherlands,  and 
Portugal. 

15ee  products  (including  honey  and  wax)  were  exj)orted  to; 


i<.K)‘i  iitia 


l'ni1<>(i  States . 

Uennaiiy . 

France . 

Other  European  countries. 


S417.116  $196,257 

3.">5. 857  ;t09, 571 

13.818  ll.;t90 

ItW.lOl  185.862 


Total. 


085.952  703.680 


.\bout  (10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  represents  honey  sold  to  I’nited  States,  (it'r- 
many,  ISelgium,  Xetherlands.  France,  and  Denmark.  For  wax  the  chief  buyer  was 
(iermany,  followed  by  United  States,  nelgium,  Denmark,  Xetherlands,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Distilletl  pnalucts  were  taken  by: 


iiHiy 

1910 

imw 

1910 

United  Kinstdom . 

.  $'>0.0(M) 

$68,668 

other  .Vnierican  countries. . . 

.  $149,768 

$201,0.59 

United  Stales . 

.  :«».  682 

2. 471 

Ot  her  European  countries . . . 

528 

.500 

t  ranee . 

.  :{4.07() 

10 

All  other  countries . 

<)(),01l 

20.010 

S40 

•lennanv . 

Tot  al . 

;i, 59. 6.55 

.3;')6.n:i7 

Under  this  heading  are  includt'd  rum  and  alcohol,  exported  principally  to  Uruguay. 
Argentina,  United  Kingdom,  France,  United  States,  Spain,  and  Honduras. 

All  other  articles  not  specially  mentioned  were  exported  in  the  last  two  years  to: 


v.m 

1010 

1909 

1910 

United  States . 

France . 

Spain . 

.  $21 4,. 56.5 

.  at,. 519 

.  10.220 

$11H).,599 
7.240 
6. 0.5.5 
5.i:io 
1,187 

Other  .American  countries. . . 
Other  Euro])ean  countries. . . 
.Ml  other  countries . 

$.'>0,481 

.i  <186 

3.7:i6 

$95, 067 
240 
1,150 

United  kiimdom . 

.  7.<HM» 

Total . 

:i26.71S 

216,668 

Reexports  to  the  value  of  §4:l(),(iol  rei)resent  foreign  articles  imjtortcd  to  Cuba, 
which  were  reshipj)ed  generally  to  the  Unit<-d  States. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Cuba  has  always  been  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  mineral  resources 
have  of  late  years  attractcsl  attention,  so  that  the  j)roducts  of  the  land  promi.se  to  be 
more  diversified  as  ('uba  becomes  bet(<“r  understood. 

The  Province  of  Oriente,  as  .Santiago  is  now  known,  is  the  richest  as  regards  mineral 
wealth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  1,074  mines  registered,  the  metals 
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produced  Iumii"  iron,  coj)i)cr,  inanKiinctso,  gold,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  silv<“r,  and 
antimony;  coal,  asphalt,  asbestos,  and  petroleum  were  declared  also.  Santa  Clara 
Province  has  had  ref;ist(*red  about  the  same  kind  of  metals,  with  tin*  addition  of 
stilphur.  Cama"uey  is  usually  as.sociat(‘d  with  Oriente  iis  a  mitieral  region,  while 
-Matanzas  and  ilabana  are  frrotiped  with  Santa  Clara.  Pinar  del  Kio  Province  has 
141}  refristered  mines,  including  tho.se  of  iron,  co])])er,  fjold,  lead,  and  manganese,  with 
coal  and  asphalt.  In  fact,  the  asphalt  beds  of  Ctil)a,  it  is  believed,  and  the  bittimen 
deposits  in  };<“neral,  will  eventtially  ])rove  su]t(‘rior  to  atiy  others  in  the  world.  The 
possibilities  of  a  <rreat  industry  from  tlnun  arc*  alreaily  ])romisin<;.  Oil  production  on 


SPOXGK  FISIfEUS  AT  BATABANO,  CC  liA. 

In  tho  roslriclcd  limits  for  siwiiKo  );rowiiiK  and  fishinK.  Cut)a  claims  an  imporlant  place,  for  here  the 
.s]>onK<!  is  found  Both  on  the  norih  and  south  coasts,  the  most  imjwrtant  iH'ds  t)cin);  on  the  .southern 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Batahano.  Each  fishiiiK  smtick  carries  a  mimlH>r  of  dories  ojKsrated  t>,v  two  men. 
a  “.sculler”  and  a  “hooker.”  The  latter  ti.ses  a  water  tele.scope  con.si.stint;  of  a  t;lass-bottome,d  bucket 
to  aid  hitn  in  spying  out  th(>  sponges. 


a  small  .scab*  has  for  years  been  carried  on,  btit  not  to  the  extent  the  dejtosits  would 
warrant.  Tht"  bitttmen  of  Cttba  is  excejttionally  pure  and  of  hioh  qtiality,  and  as  the 
rt'silicnce  of  the  article  mantifact tired  from  it  is  very  "ood,  it  is  probable  that  forpur- 
pos(‘s  where  this  (piality  is  nece.ssary  it  will  be  mostly  titilized.  Mineral  waters  of 
tireat  merit  are  fotind  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  island,  and  the  sjtritigs  have  for 
years  been  po])ular  among  the  iidiabitants. 

As  far  as  stock  raising,  ixniltry,  and  bee  farming  are  concerned,  Cuba  is  very  favor¬ 
ably  sittiati'd.  The  absence  of  cold,  the  good  ])asttires,  and  freedom  from  pests  are 
favorable  factors.  Thin  cattle  are  imported  from  neighhoring  cotintries  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  hen*,  and  the  markets  are  tisually  excellent.  While  there  are  many  dairies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ilabana,  milk  is  rather  ex])ensive,  and  a  modern  dairy  should  make 
substantial  i)rotits.  Very  little  butter  is  nuule  on  the  island  and  not  much  chee.<e. 
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bin  no  roason  oxists  for  this  condilion,  and  the  industry  should  lx*  oncourairod.  ( 'bick- 
ens  do  well  ami  lirinir  u'ood  jiricos.  Apiculturo  is  ))rolital)K‘,  for  th(>  fliiuato  and  llora 
arc  both  suiialilo,  and  tin*  production  of  honey  lias  resulted  in  an  export  ainountiiur 
to  about  s;7.‘)().(KlU. 

Other  ])roduets  are  s])ecifically  airricultural.  W'liati'ver  nianufacturin<r  is  done 
depends  upon  these  resources,  altbouyh  in  the  cities  small  factories  or  household 
industries  su])ply  local  or  domestic  needs.  Cotton  is  heimr  cultivateil  experiment¬ 
ally,  and  the  (.iovernment  is  extending  ai<l  to  useful  ex|>eriments  in  this  direction. 
The  extent  of  Cuba's  fruit  and  veiji'tahle  industry  is  not  realized  until  the  subject 
is  carefully  studied,  when  it  is  seen  that  (piantities  of  ])ineapples,  oranges,  and  crape. 


A  SI’lJXCiK  DOCK  IN  DATA  liANO,  CC  BA. 

The  avoraco  output  of  .spouKOS  from  Balaliano  approximates  S.'iUO.OOO  iier  year.  In  this  district  over  2.‘) 
jier  cent  of  the  male  iKipulation  are  encajteil  in  fishins:,  trimming;,  and  marketing  the  finished  product. 

fruit,  tropical  fruit.s,  tomatoes,  onions,  jiotatoes,  and  other  vecetables  are  exported, 
llananas,  coconuts,  cacao,  coffee,  and  suirar  are  productive  crops  well  known  as 
comin"  from  Cuba  for  centuries.  Sugar  cane,  is,  of  course,  a  great  crop,  which  has 
made  the  name  of  the  island  known  in  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe  when  the 
price  of  sugar  was  just  beginning  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people — 
that  is,  when  it  began  to  be  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 

One  industry,  however,  is  worthy  of  special  comment,  hecau.se  of  the  general  utility  ) 

of  the  article  produced,  and  the  limited  and  restricted  areas  available  for  its  growth.  ^ 

That  is  the  sponge  imiustry.  : 

SPOX(.ik>.S  an*  of  e.ssi'ntial  value  in  dome.stic  life,  as  well  as  in  science  and  the 
arts,  and  it  is  becoming  a  serious  cpiestion  how  to  prevent  their  indi.scriminate  col-  ! 

lection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  to  propagate  them,  on  the  other.  Sponge.s  were 
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lirst  ^Mthcrcd  fniiii  tlu-  watiTs  of  ihc  ModiiciTuncan,  hut  early  in  the  i)ast  e(“iitury 
they  were  diseovered  off  th(‘  coast  of  l'k)rida,aud  in  eoiiiparatively  recent  years  they 
have  l)eeii  loeate(l  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  especially  in  the  waters  of  the 
(iidf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carihhean  Sea.  .\meriean  spoiiires  were  in  1!IH)  ))ro(lneed 
to  the  valni’  of  Sl.otttt.lHM).  which  represents  two-thirds  the  world's  snpj)ly  in  weiirht 
hnt  ahont  half  the  world's  sn])ply  in  value.  Of  this  .\meriean  supply  mneh  comes 
from  Florida,  the  iiahama  Islands,  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Colomhia.  Panama.  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Haiti,  hnt  a  piodly  portion  is  taken  off  Cnha.  from  the  south  coast,  near 
Hatahano,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Pines;  .■iome  beds  exist  also  on  the  north  coast.  The 
average  grade  of  sponges  from  Hatahano  is  worth  S-  to  S2.25  a  pound,  and  some  of  the 
largest  sjionges  weight  1  to  li  jjounds.  The  method  of  hooking,  in  preference  to  that 
hy  diving  or  suhmarine  boating,  is  j)refi'rred  in  Cuba,  though  simple  wading  in  shallow 
water  is  jiroductive  (if  some  restdts.  Of  the  male  |iopnlation  of  Hatahano.  2')  per 
cent  are  engage<l  in  s])onging.  and  about  o!ie-half  of  the  spong(>s  gathered  by  tlnun  are 
marketed  in  the  I’nitcsl  States,  the  balance  going  to  England.  France,  and  (iermaiiy. 

Cuba  will  alway.s  be  famous,  however,  for  om(  di.stinct  vegetable  jiroduct,  which  is 
in.se])arably  a.ssociated  with  the  island.  Thi.s  is  tobacco;  for  although  unexcelled 
tobacco  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  tin*  world,  a  unifjue  flavor  attaches  to  that  com¬ 
ing  from  the  limited  area  calle(l  the  “Vuelta  .Miajo.’' 

TOBACCO  is  the  typical  plant  of  Pan  America.  Found  on  the  Western  Continent 
by  the  earliest  explorers,  the  jieculiar  use  of  the  plant  became  imnu'diately  jiopular 
among  the  jieojiles  of  Europe.  Within  2t)  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  lirst  pijie 
on  the  tMntinent,  smoking  had  In'come  such  a  universal  habit  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  stigmatized  as  a  vice  meriting  excommunication  by  I’ope  Frban  and  a  crime 
deserving  imprisonment  by  King  James.  Desjiite  these  anathemas,  we  find  the  weed 
so  thriving  in  the  congenial  .soil  of  universal  ap[)reciation  that  it  has  become  an  actual 
necessity  to  the  majority  of  mankind  within  the  limit  of  four  centtiries. 

The  use  of  tobacco  has  led  to  a  world  industry  that  is  rooted  in  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  jiresent-day  civilization.  As  a  measure  of  its  im])ortance,  imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  drastic  consiMpiences  if  by  reason  of  .some  extraordinary  su])eriiatural  occur¬ 
ence  the  world's  tobacco  crop  should  be  com])letely  and  irrecoverably  destroyed,  with 
no  hope  of  even  one  leaf  being  grown  again.  Can  you  realize  the  ajipalling  social  and 
industrial  revolution  that  would  ensue?  Think  of  the  millions  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  of  the  millionaires  reduced  to  jienury,  the  revenues  of  nations  cut  in  half,  and 
the  numberless  millions  suffering  the  jiangs  of  acute  craving  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  a  daily  habit.  Smoking  yields  only  to  eating  and  drinking  as  a  universal  habit. 

I  >ver  two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  jiounds  of  tobacco  were  grown  in  This 

would  mean  ft)  cigars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  the  authorities  differ.  Tobacco  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Tobago,  from  the  island  of  that  name;  it  may  come  from  Tobaco,  a  Province  of  ATica- 
tan;  it  may  be  a  native  word  of  the  aborigines  of  Haiti;  or  a  confusion  of  the  Amer¬ 
indian  name  for  jiijie.  Xicotiaiw  tobwuiii  is  the  botanical  designation  of  the  ])lant, 
with  solanum  as  the  family  classification,  which  makes  it  a  cousin  to  the  potato,  the 
tomato,  and  several  other  tubers.  Some  oO  varieties  of  the  genus  nicotiana  exist, 
but  by  far  the  largf'st  amount  of  the  tobacco  trade  finds  its  origin  in  Xicotiaua  nmtica 
and  Xirolinna  tohacum.  The  latttT  is  cultivated  in  every  one  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pan  .\merican  Union,  a  striking  fact  which  shows  the  wide  range  of  territory  and 
different  climates  suitable  for  ]>lanting  the  nicotine  weed.  Some  varieties  are  not 
unlike  a  narrow-leafed,  wide-spreading,  grds.s-green  cabbage  in  ajipearance,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  in  the  method  of  cultivation  from  that  vegetable.  The  h'aves  of 
the  tobacco  plant  are  ‘'lanceolate,”  which  means  they  are  rather  narrow,  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  ajiex  and  the  base,  varying  from  12  to  42  inches  in  length  and  8  to 
'24  inches  in  width.  They  wind  around  the  stalk,  alternately  attached,  in  spiral 
fashion.  The  jilant  itself  may  be  2  or  8  feet  tall,  according  to  conditions. 
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Ti)l>ai-<-()  is  ^^rdwii  I'roiii  socd.  and  ihc  <■!>>■(“  must  lx*  (“xcrciscd  in  select  ini; 

the  seed  suitable  to  the  j)articular  soil  and  clitnate  of  the  territory  \here  it  is  ])ro- 
posed  to  produce  the  plant,  t'urious  chromatic  inlluences  affectinir  the  h'aves  of 
tobacco  are  din'Ctly  traceable  to  the  coloring  matter  found  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  i)lanted.  “('rossing"  is  easily  accomi)lished,  therefore  the  character  of  the 
plant  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  comlitions,  but  accidental  "crossing'’  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against .  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  a  highly  s])ecializ(“d  industry, 
and  volumes  have  been  written  dealing  with  the  ])rinciples  of  ri|)etiing,  curing,  and 
treating  the  plant  for  trade.  The  evolution  of  the  cigar  itivolves  a  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  comparable  to  that  employi'd  in  the  highest  arts  and  demands  individualistic 
talent  and  extraordinary  skill.  "Puros'’  supplied  to  the  royal  households  of  Europe 
are  a  finished  product  of  at  least  six  different  ))rocesses,  each  re(|uiring  special 
exi)ertness  onlv  aiapiired  aft(‘r  c()nstant  vears  of  application  with  one  end  in  view. 


A  TOB.VCCO  WAKKilOrSK  IX  II  Alt  AXA,  CU  t!A. 

From  the  selection  of  seeds  for  planting  to  the  nilling  of  the  cured  leaf  wrapper, 
tobacco  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  of  painstaking  care  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  best  results. 

The  finest  (piality  of  tobacco  grown  comes  from  Cuba.  It  is  cultivated  within  a 
very  restricted!  area  known  as  the  \'uella  Abajo  district  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  It  costs  ap])roxitnately  SU’.fKK)  to  cultivate  ati  acre  there.  Rut  though  Cuban 
tobacco  is  world  famous,  the  “most  beautiful  isle”  supplies  otdy  a  small  jeroportion 
of  the  world's  output.  Here  the  ITiited  (States  takes  first  jelace,  with  1 .28:?, 800  acres 
iitider  cultivation,  yielding  084,:?-4!),(K)O  pounds  in  1010,  over  a  million  acres  growing 
nearly  a  billion  jxiunds.  It  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  consumption  in  the 
country  of  greatest  production,  so  the  per  capita  rate  of  7J  jtounds  does  not  seem 
out  of  proporlioti,  but  when  we  analyze  tlie  figures  and  realize  that  the  men  of  the 
family  must  smoke  tin*  .“hare  of  the  women  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  non- 
smokers,  it  is  easy  to  nnderstaml  the  etiormous  revenues  rai.“ed  on  tobacco  alone. 
Iti  1910  the  Unitt'd  States  derived  5i8‘2,Ol:?,(K)()  from  taxes  oti  this  artich*. 
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India,  Kussia,  Hnngarv,  and  I'ven  .Japan,  produce  lar<;e  (piantilie.s  of  raw  lohacco, 
so  we  see  that  the  cultivation  of  this  jdant,  which  nn'ans  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
man,  has  spread  to  every  (piarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Brazil 
is  rated  second  to  the  I'nited  States  in  oulj)ut,  that  country  exi)orting  (i-l,(KK),0()() 


■l'o1>acco  is  rai.sed  in  nearly  every  I’rovinee  of  t’nl)a  and  in  value  is  th(*  st-cond  .source  of  the  acrieiiltiiral 
wealth  of  the  country.  I’rohaiily  the  finest  tirade  of  li^af  eultivated  anywhere  is  that  whieh  is  produced 
in  the  I’rovinee  of  I’inar  del  Uio  and  known  as  vuelta  l)ajo. 


pounds  in  1!10!1.  which  is  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future  when 
the  wealth  of  interior  Brazil  is  ojtetied  to  the  world.  Argenlitia  constimes  all  of  the 
31,000,(1(10  jtotinds  grown  within  her  borders  and  imports  more;  in  fact,  as  has  already 
beeti  stated,  every  country  of  the  Ban  .\merican  rnion  grows  tobacett. 


>  S*; 


STKEKT  SCENE  IN  MATANZAS,  CUBA. 

Tills  view  is  tyiiioal  of  many  towns  in  Latin  America,  ami  the  milkman  seen  mounteii  on  the  inmy  with  his  milk  cans  sluni;  on  eillier  Hank  is  a  siijlit  lliat  is  alway 

novel  to  the  norl hem  visitor. 
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THE  PAX  AMEUICAX  UNION. 


Till-  ci'jars  Eriiii:  the  liiizhest  pricf.-;,  so  it  follows  that  those  interested  in  the 
trade  hend  every  effort  to  produee  the  best,  (iossij)  says  that  th<‘  l‘o])e  and  the 
nohilily  of  Russia  are  sui»]ilied  with  the  very  liin'st  <|Uality  of  eij^ar  that  ('uha  can 
produce,  hut  as  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  taste  it  is  dillieult  to  classify  the  best. 
Th(‘re  is  no  eroj»  that  varies  s(p  imieh  in  (piantity  atnl  (juality  as  tohaeeo.  The  unini¬ 
tiated  believe  that  a  ]>o])ular  bratid  eati  inaititain  a  lixed  standard  of  exeellenei'  year 
after  year  at  an  unvaryiiii;  price.  This  is  practically  an  ini]iossiliility.  because  there 
are  .so  many  accidental  influetices  beyotid  tht‘  cpuilrol  of  man.  each  reactimr  benelicially 
or  detrimentally  oti  the  tobacco  crop.  lloweviT,  skill  in  .sideclion  and  treattnent 
enables  dealers  to  approximate  a  unity  of  (juality  which  satisfies  the  majority  of 
smokers.  l''astidious  users  of  tobacco  (hmiatid  a  cii^ar  that  draws  easily  and  burns 
evenly  while,  irivino  no  taste  of  the  nie((tine  contetil.  In  fact,  contrary  to  the  fren- 
erally  accf'jUed  id(‘a,  the  amount  of  nicotine  in  the  averaire  ciiiar  is  ne;jlij;ible. 

Th(‘  use  of  snuff  was  at  one  time  tnuch  nmn"  the  fashion  than  at  ])re.sent,  that 
habit  of  takinu:  tobacco  havini:  been  ititrodiiced  into  Eurojpe  by  the  Portti<;uese 
Jesuits,  who  had  learned  th('  trick  from  the  aboriijines  of  Rra/.il.  Katitii:  or  chewin<» 
tobacco  was  at  first  the  simj>le  way  of  lakitii:  it  as  a  medicine,  for  the  Indians  under- 
.stood  the  th(‘ra|(euiic  |(roi)erties  of  the  leaf,  but  th(“  early  settlers  on  the  Americati 
continetil.s  found  this  a  convetiietit  way  of  oelliii”:  the  jihysiolo^ical  (“ff(“cls  of  the 
jdatit.  and  the  eusloin  now  uraduallv  a])|)roachiu"  desinence  was  universal  amonp: 
th(>  pioiu'crs.  So  much  has  been  written  anent  the  harmful  effects  of  tlu'  use  of 
tobacco  that  in  conclusion  it  may  be  of  interest  to  smokers  to  have  the  dictum  of 
the  ■■l.ancet"  on  this  point;  “It  (tobacco)  is  innocent  coinjpared  with  alcohol;  it 
does  inliiutely  less  harm  thati  ojiiuin;  it  is  in  no  .sens**  worse  thati  tea:  and  by  the 
side  of  hish  livin<r  it  contrasts  most  favorably.” 

RAILWAYSj^AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

At  the  etid  of  HtlO  the  extent  of  railways  iti  the  Rejptiblie  was  ;i.41(i  kilometers 
(2,123  miles).'  This  makes  Cuba,  in  lyroportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  best  served 
Ke|uiblics  in  America  in  respect  to  railroad  transportation. 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  very  first  countries  to  build  a  railway,  for  there  was  a  line  juit 
into  operation  in  1837.  12  y(‘ars  in  advance  of  Sjpain,  the  mother  country.  There 
are  four  srreat  systems  which  have  stretclu'd  their  lines  altnost  frotn  one  (‘xtremity  of 
the  island  to  the  other.  Through  trains  run  daily  betweeti  llabana  and  Santiago, 
but  over  tracks  belonydn;;  to  three  different  systems,  and  many  branch  lines  from 
this  main  trunk  connect  the  i)rincipal  ports  on  both  th('  north  and  south  coasts  with 
the  interior. 

The  four  systems  in  Cuba  an*;  The  United  Railways  of  llabana,  the  (Uiba  Railroad, 
the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  and  the  Western  Railway  of  llabana.  Tin*  first  and  last 
naiiKHl  have  terminal  stations  in  llabana. 

The  I'tiited  Railways  of  llabana  offers  the  first  sectioti  of  (his  through  route,  which 
extends  as  far  as  Santa  Clara.  It  has  also  branch  liiu's  north  and  south,  one  of  which 
runs  to  Ratabano,  where  it  connects  with  rcijular  steamship  service  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Other  ports  n*ached  by  this  system  are  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  on  the  north,  and  the 
road  is  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Encarnacion,  on  (he  Ray  of  Cienfue>ros. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  the  eastern  system  of  the  IIabana-Santia;j;o  route,  runniiifr 
between  the  last-named  point  and  Santa  Clara.  It  serves  an  immense  and  relatively 
new  territory  in  the  island,  amonji  the  j)rincipal  ports  beinsi  Antilla,  on  Nipe  Ray, 
which  is  becomin;jr  the  center  for  American  activity  of  all  kinds. 

I  This  r(>i)re,sents  the  acltiil  mile.ige  of  tlu*  lines  oiii'aKed  in  i)nl)li(*  service.  The  (iilterence  between  tliis 
milea'.;e  ami  lh  it  stated  in  tiie  .Vnnnai  Review  for  tSlDisaeconnted  for  from  tiie  fact  tliat  tlu*  latter  included 
the  mileaite  of  tile  tlironi’li  route  bet  ween  llabana  and  Santiago  wliich  passes  over  the  lines  of  three  com¬ 
panies. 
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Tli(“  (.'uhan  Central  Railway  runs  from  the  ports  of  Concha  and  Caibarien,  on  the 
north  coast,  and  contii'cts  these  two  ports  with  Cienfue<;os,  on  the  sotith  coast.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  this  system  is  used  to  form  part  of  the  throtieh  line  from  liabana  to  Santiago, 

The  main  line  of  the  W  estern  Railway  of  llahana  st'rves  the  famous  tobacco  district 
of  \'u<dta  Ahajo  and  extcuids  throtigh  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  liabana  Central  is  an  electric  subtirban  line  extending  frotn  liabana  to  (iuines 
and  tiuanajay,  each  about  HO  miles  from  the  cajtital. 

■Ml  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  are  owtied  atid  ojterated  by  jtrivate  companies, 
but  the  first  railway  above  mentioned  was  originally  jtrojected  by  the  (iovernment . 

Although  all  the  lines  try  to  establish  direct  connections  with  liabana,  the  caitital, 
yet  that  |)lace  is  not  the  center  of  railway  activity,  becatise  the  tendency  is  becoming 
iiKjre  pronounced  to  connect  the  main  trtink  line  and  distributing  areas  of  the  ititerior 
of  the  island  with  the  nearest  seaport.  In  this  way  the  increasing  itrodtiction  of  Cuba 
can  n‘ach  the  consuming  markets  in  the  quickest  jxissible  manner,  and  ])assengers 
as  well  as  importations  can  be  brotight  with  the  least  inconvetiience  from  foreign 

shores. 

There  was  much  active  constrtiction  work  on  the  railroads  during  the  year,  atnl  a 
number  of  tiew  coiii'essions  were  grantt'd.  The  branch  lines  of  the  Cuba  Railroad 
from  -Marti  to  Mayamo  and  Matizatiillo  atid  from  San  Luis  to  Rayamo,  a  total  of  IHti 
miles,  were  ojtem'd  to  trallic,  thus  ]>utting  the  port  of  Mati/.anillo  into  rail  commtinica- 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  islatid  ami  ojtening  up  a  large  .section  of  country  in  the  extreme 
south westt'rn  j>art.  Ry  the  decrc'e  signed  by  tin*  President  in  .\tigust,  Casilda,  on  the 
sotith  coast,  and  'rrinidad.  ftirther  iidand.  will  al.s<i  bejilact'd  iti  touch  with  the  other 
cities  of  Ctiha.  as  a  new  corporation  is  to  take  over  the  old  Tritiidad  Railway  and 
imjtrove  it,  making  a  connection  at  Placetas  del  Sur  with  the  main  line  of  the  Cuba 
Railmad.  Recrees  wen*  also  sign(*d  for  the  constrtiction  of  lines  from  Sagtia  la  (iranile 
to  Corralillo,  by  way  of  Ifancho  Veloz,  and  from  Cifuentes  to  La  Esperanza  via  San 
Riego  del  \'alle. 

Prelim  ituiry  stejis  were  taken  (hiring  the  year  and  the  fdanshave  sitice  been  approved 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  railway  station  in  the  city  of  liabana  to  cost  about 
This  is  to  be  btiilt  at  the  ujtiier  end  of  the  bay  and  thret*  new  wharves,  to 
cost  .Sl,<MtO,Ot)t),  will  also  lx*  constructed.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  constructed  , 

of  American  terra  cotta,  will  be  240  feet  long.  The  main  waiting  room  will  be  72  by 
12S  fe(>l  and  will  be  lini.shed  in  Italian  marble  with  mosaic  floor.  M’hen  comjtleted  ( 

it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  Rejttiblic.  j 

Electricity  is  it.sed  as  the  motive  power  for  the  street  railways  of  liabana.  Santiago,  I 

and  Camaguey,  and  an  electric  line  is  under  construction  in  tin*  city  of  Cienfu(*g(  s. 

The  liabana  Central  lines  and  a.section  of  the  I'nited  Railways  is  also  o]i(*rat(*d  by  the 
same  jxiwer.  The  Cienfuegos,  Palmira  and  Cruces  Railway  and  Power  Co.  has  com- 
menc(*d  work  on  an  electric  railroad  and  jtower  ent(*r](rise  which  is  to  conn(*ct  a  numb<*r 
of  tin*  cities  in  the  Province  of  Santa  t'lara  and  furnish  ]X)wer  for  electric  light  and 
oth(*r  jnirposes,  using  the  water  ]x)wer  of  a  numlx*r  of  mountain  str(*ams.  It  is  build¬ 
ing  the  street  railway  in  Cienfuegos,  and  will  construct  about  3.50  miles  of  railroad 
altogether. 

Although  there  are  a  ntimber  of  rivers  in  Ctiba,  .some  of  them  with  a  considerable 
volume  of  water,  they  are  t(x»  short  and  usually  t(xi  swift  to  he  of  any  service  to  navi¬ 
gation.  The  largest  of  these,  the  River  Cauto,  is  navigable  for  a  distatice  of  about  50 
miles  for  light-draft  ves.sels  only,  while  the  Sagua  la  Gratule  is  navigable  for  about  , 

20  mil<*s,  and  several  of  the  other  streams  are  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles  inland.  * 

THE  PRESS  OF  CUBA.  : 

I 

Considerable  investigation  has  been  undertaken  concerning  the  date  of  the  intro- 
dtiction  of  the  printing  press  itito  the  islatid  of  Ctiba.  flood  atithority  can  be  cit(*d, 
however,  for  the  y(*ar  1707,  atid  the  honor  should  he  given  to  liabana,  as  there  is  record 
of  a  small  Ixxiklet  issued  from  the  capital  at  that  date.  This  places  Cuba  tifth  on  the  I 
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list  of  ciiuiitric.'  in  tlic  iiinv  world  to  inako  use  of  the  art  of  printing,  ])ri*(  i-dod  only 
l)y  Mexico,  I’crn,  the  I’nitcd  Stativ.  (iiiatcniala,  and  Parayoiay. 

The  next  date  on  which  the  printini'  jiress  was  used  in  Cnha  was  1721).  In  173') 
another  |)ress  was  reported  in  llahana.  and  from  17lil(tolhe  present  there  seems  to 
have  been  jiractically  no  internii)tion  to  its  activity.  The  printiiii:  of  hooks  and 
special  arti<  les  was  very  animated  in  17!)1  and  after,  enconra>'ed,  too,  by  the  fact  that 
a  ]>ress  had  been  (‘siablishe(l  in  Santiayoi  in  1771.  allhonj;h  it  did  not  keep  busy  until 
17!t2.  The  study  t>f  Cuba  itself,  however,  was  a  matter  in  whi<  h  foreiymers  took  far 
irreater  interest  than  did  the  natives,  for  books  about  the  island  appeared  more 
numerously  from  Euroi)ean  |)re.sr;es.  while  local  literature  was  conlined  to  history  and 
I'oetry,  or  to  i)olemical  discussion.  From  the  bei;innin”:  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  the  present  the  jiress  made  its  way  slowly  over  the  island,  meeting,  it  must  be 
ai  knowledged,  much  op|)osilion  on  the  jiart  of  the  colonial  government. 

The  first  periodical  publication  in  Cuba  was  the  (ia/.eta  de  la  llahana,  issued  in 
■May,  171)1,  which  appeared  Mondays,  and  contained  political  and  commercial  notes 
with  various  announcements  of  the  (ioveriiiiient .  This  jiaper  reajipeared  in  17^■2'  83 
as  the  ollicial  organ  of  the  (iovernmeiit .  (Thetiazeta  de  Madrid  tin  S])ain)  had 
been  issued  since  Ititil.)  In  the  same  yi'ar,  17t)l.  a  snail  but  un<  llicial  pajier  was 
issued  for  general  reading  on  Wednesdays,  in  imitation  of  and  ihenUore  having  the  same 
name  as  the  similar  sheet,  K1  I'ensador,  in  Madrid. 

.More  like  a  news])a|)er  was  the  l*a])el  I’eribdico  de  la  llahana.  ihe  lirsi  number  of 
which  was  dated  tlclober  21.  17!ltt,  and  which  was  at  the  beginning  a  weekly,  then 
from  17!»3  to  ISD.')  a  semiweekly.  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  when  it  came  out  three 
times  a  week  as  the  .\vi.so,  until  its  end,  on  Se|)tember  1,  18H).  This  was  really 
the  original  literary-economic  periodical  in  Cuba.  The  cities  of  the  island  followed 
the  lead  of  Ifabana  but  slowly.  Santiago  siiw  its  lirst  paper  in  ISI)."),  I’lurio  I’rincijie 
and  Matanzas  in  1813,  Cienftiegos  in  ISlo,  and  (itianiaiiamo  in  1871.  the  other  jilaces 
of  any  imitorlance  adding  the  newsiiaper  to  their  life  as  occasion  ])ermitted. 

In  181)11  only  three  ])eriodicals  existed  in  Uiiba.  In  1831  there  were  13,  in  18l)t)  the 
iitimber  had  increa.sed  to  3d.  in  I8!K)  to  137),  in  181)1  to  211),  and  at  the  jire.sent  time 
undoubtedly  tin*  list  includes  upward  of  301),  i)ublished  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic, 
llahana  can  (daim  more  periodical  publications  than  any  other  one  city,  the  number 
being  above  7)0.  but  77)  towns  outside  the  capital  have  been  the  local  ])ublication  cmi- 
lerof  i)aper.s,  matiy  of  them  su])porting  .several,  and  as  the  interior  of  the  island  becomes 
more  thickly  inhabited,  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  more  acute  national 
spirit,  the  newspa])(‘r  pre.ss  is  sure  to  allaiti  greater  pro|)ortiotis. 

'Pile  ttsttal  daily  pa])(‘rs  of  llabatta  tneasiire  17)  or  Hi  itiches  by  23  or  21  itiches,  atid 
hav(‘ 8  to  12  pages  of  li  to  7  colutntis.  'Pile  first  page  has  cable  atid  ittiportant  hottte 
tiews,  ])erhaps  a  carlooti,  stock-tnarket  reports,  atid  a  few  advertisements.  .\s  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  the  last  page  on  which  the  latter  are  most  generously  displayed,  .\dver- 
ti.sements  find  siiace,  nevertheless,  on  the  inside  pages,  and  being  mixed  with  reading 
matter  there  they  are  (piite  lU'omimMit .  Con.siderabU'  pictorial  dis])lay  is  used  also,  in 
Mlverti.seimmts,  and  nothing  is  neglected  in  making  them  attractive  and  int(-r)‘sling. 
'Phe  pajters  in  otlier  cities  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  cajiital,  but  follow  the  .same 
general  characterisi  ics. 

The  circulation  is  a  variable  ipiality  that  of  the  very  smallest  pa))ers  is  sonietinies 
.to  more  than  l,()()t)  co|)ies,  while  that  of  the  largt*  metro]>olitan  .sheets  may  go  as 
high  as  27), Dot).  'Phe  advertising  rates  are  naturally  in  proportion.  'Pin*  column  inch 
is  the  unit,  and  for  this  in  local  papers  It)  cents  gold  is  a  common  price  to  pay.  'Phe 
greater  the  circulation  and  the  more  publicity  the  paper  has,  the  higher  tht-  rate,  until 
10  and  7)0  cents  i.s  asktal.  with  cijrresponding  figures  for  fre(|uent  in.sertions  and  larger 
s|)ace  occupied. 
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FINANCE. 

'I'lic  iirdiiiaiy  receipt.';  oi'  the  Federal  (iovenmieiit  lor  the  year  IhlO  were  .SliMit,- 
iiMi.(»71.L'7,  aiul  lh(*  ordinary  di.«hurs<'inenls  for  the  .s;une  period  were  $li.j;{..')t)(l.]S;h(lli. 
showino  a  .■;uriiln.';ol  iL’-a.S'JO.til.  The  fisjures  for  the  jireeodine  year  were:  Reeei])!?, 
•S<7{7.77d.  lli.').;{li;  ex])endilure.';,  .?()70.50(j,88!t.l(7;  deficit,  i!IVJ,7;tt,72;{.7l. 

'I'he  ordinary  Federal  receipt.';  for  the  two  year.';  were  derived  from  the  following 

soiiri  a's: 


I'.Hta 


laid 


Custdins . 

Inti'riial  revcimi'. . . 
I’o.st  ollice . 

.MiMi'llaiii'ons . . . 


5:129.  :n;i.  474.  («t 
254.a77.;iai.2t', 
203,  .502, 3s;t.  dO 
.53, 4.52. 2!ta.  1 1 


s:i2ti.iMO.070.  to 
.3d,''.  MO,  173.  43 
224, 12S.  0.57.  dd 
.52.  M«-,.  221.  os 


Total.  .  . 


,S4 1 . 33.5,  .54S.  30  9i:i,  SI  4. 73t .  27 


The  ordinary  Fctderal  «‘X|»enditnres  for  the  two  year.';  were  as  follows: 


I'KKSIDKXT  WILU.VM  11. 
lAKT. 


Iddd 


Civil  aii'l  miscellaneous . 

War  Deparlmenl . 

Navy  Deparlmenl . 

Dost  Ollice . 

Indians . 

I’en.sions. . . . . 

Interest  on  pulilie  deiit . 


SlsO,  1.53,222.  S.5 
|IH.3S0.42!I.  4.5 
121. 172..30:i.  Sd 
221.  IK  14. 102.00 
13. 077. 774.110 
102.700.11.5.10 
21.717.0s2.70 


5173,243.7:13.  Id 
1.54. 12s. (104.24 
122.223. 1  s.5. 0.5 
22.1.  077, 224.  IX) 
10.04.5.470.  7s 
1.5s.  007.1  s.5.  ,s4 
21 . 312.  .5:17. 7.5 


Tolal . .  sol, ,510.001. 07  ss:i.  .5:17. 407.  (01 

The  exiienditnres  on  aeeoiint  of  the  Panama  ('anal 
for  1!H().  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  were 
.•SHT, 522, ;{()().  The  expi'iiditiires  for  tin*  iiri'cedinir  year 
were  $:W..521.:U2.18. 

DEIIT. 

Tin'  tolal  out. 01  aniline;  debt  of  the  Fnited  Slate.®  on 


Iii'eemher  dl.  lit  It),  was  as  follows: 


Inlerest-bearine  deiit .  SttPl,  217,  IIM).  (Ml 

llebi  on  which  intere.«l  iias  ceasi'd .  I,  9!t5,  015,  2(i 

l>ebt  bearine  no  interest .  287,  010,  402.  12 


Total . 

The  i nt crest -beari n>r  (h'bl  is  of  the  following  issues: 


1,:102,221,027.  t)!t 


Consols  ol  lo:id . 

Loan  ol tons  lols. 

Loan  of  102.5 . 

I’anama  Canal  loan: 

Series  P.XIO . 

.Series  of  tons. . . 


Total 


Hale. 

.tniount 

.\mount 

issued. 

outslandiiif;. 

Per  cent. 

2 

504(1.2.50.1.50 

3 

tl3.04.5.4(XI 

4 

1(12.315,400 

118.4S0.'.KXI 

2 

54.0.31.080 

.54.031.080 

- 

30.000.000 

1*18,  SIT.  41H1 
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Tho  (lcl)(  on  which  interest  lias  ceased  rt“]>res<*nts  various  issue.s  of  lauids  alrt'ady 
due  wliicii  liave  n(*v<“r  been  ])resented  for  redeni])tion. 

The  noninter»‘st-l)(‘arin>;  debt  is  re])resenteil  by  |)a])er  curn'iicy,  unsectired  l)y 


deposits  of  cold  or  silver  bullion,  and  is  as  follows: 

ITiili'd  Slates  notes  (creenbacks) .  liSI,  lOti.  ((0 

Old  deniand  notes .  r);t,  l',S2.  .oO 

National  bank  not(‘s,  redein)>tion  account .  :0,  liliS.  t)0 

Fractional  currency .  ti,  S.aS,  l;}").  ill? 

Accrecate  of  debt  bearinc  no  interest .  :{S7,  ill!),  41)2.  12 


The  cash  iti  the  Treasury  on  Decendier  21.  I!)10,  Tiot  incliidinc  trust  funds  liehl  for 
the  redein])tion  of  cold  and  silver  c(‘rtificat(*s  and  Treasury  notes,  amounted  to 
.•ii274.M!),H7.IS. 

'I'ln*  amounts  of  tin*  trust  funds  and  of  the  cold  and  silver  certilicates  and  Treasury 
nott's,  for  th(‘  redem])tion  of  which  the  fund  is  held,  were  as  follows; 


III  circiila-  ! 
tioii. 

In  llte 
I'li'asniy. 

(iohi  fertifirates. . .  17 1, ti;!',!  ' 

Silver  ((‘rtincatos .  174.:i:W,49!i 

Treasurv  iiDtos  of  ls‘H) .  il.  liil.  liKi  , 

?73.0.sl,030 
11.237..'.01 
10.  .707 

4n:>,:>71.()(ii) 

:i.472JMHI 

.Voni'tialo  ot  (■l•r■tilioa^l‘s  iiinl  Treasury  notes,  oltset  liy  i 

cold  and  silver  in  llie  I'reasnry _ ! . . .  1. .120. 1)01). 031  ’ 

S4.‘»L«t.03.S 

1.411.  MIS.  (Hill 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreicn  trade  of  the  I'nited  .States  for  the  year  lillO  amoiintetl  to 
$2, 427, 4  lo.SD.o,  of  which  .'?l,.‘)li2,024.‘2.')l  was  imjiorts,  and  .SI , Sill.  1!) I, (il  l  was  exports. 
'I'lu'  tictir(‘s  for  the  j)rece(liuc  year,  1!H)!),  were:  lmi)orls,  $1,47.0,1)  12. .Tst);  ex])orls, 
$1,728,202,271;  total,  •$:{,20;{,81.'),8.")1 .  There  was,  thend'ore,  for  the  year  an  increa.se 
in  imports  of  $87,211,071;  of  ex])orts,  $i:i0,288,:572,  a  total  increase  of  $222.()00,044. 


IMPORTS. 


The  im])orts  by  world  divisions  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


World  divisions. 


tons  liKK.)  11)10 


Koropi' .  ?.54S.S8>.0.')2  S7ti:!.(117..i2:i  ?7!KI.  1.74,  OIU 

.N'ortli  AiiiiTica .  224,02:),  isi  277.S02,2IO  :)24,212.0.S4 

.Vsia  and  Ooo'.inia .  ll).7,2.s:t, ,702  22:1.2.70.720  2:11),  7:)2. 01)0 

.South  .\incrlca .  i;)2.4;U,434  1!):). 202. 131  isl), 4)3i. 42s 

.\frira .  lo.l53,20.S  17..7sS.134  11).3,7S.3.75 

Total .  1.110.  ,374,  ns7  1 . 47,7.  .720, 724  1 , 502, 024, 2.71 


The  imports  from  the  principal  European  countries  for  the  three  years  were  as 
follows: 


1  niled  Kincdoni . 

?1 72,351.41:1 

$247,405,112 

$270.s>'0,400 

Kr->n/'V  '  * 

121.810.22.7 
40, 2!Hi.  827 

4:i,  46S.  077 

.70,208.431 

20. 21S, 40S 

30, 2.30.  .708 

37.  .7.70. 0.7)1 

19.77S,274 

30,005.712 

:j0.0.S2.712 

21,175,870 

12.104.703 

2,7, 814.  Wi 

25,.712,:)00 

Spain . 

15, 57S,072 

20. 345, 3:13 

Russia  in  Euro|^ . 

Swetlen . 

Turkey  In  EurojH* . 

Norway . 

I'ortncal . 

.8, 123, 45S 
3,S37,f>04 
4. 3:13, 627 
3.051.120 
.7,025.214 

1.5,0S2.002 

5.052.107 

7,373.303 

5.0S0.643 

0.2S2.H11 

12.ivS7.707 
8,257.020 
7,5.^0.474 
7,288.074 
7,240.  :i.50 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAN  UNION 


Tin*  inipwris  Iroiii  iIh*  prim  ipal  Nortli  Anu*riraii  «‘uuritri(*f<  Utr  tin*  thn***  yt*ars  \V4*n*  as 

follows; 


CounlrifS. 


(’ana<iii . 

('ul)a. . . . 

Mexico . 

Uritish  West  In‘li»‘S  . 

Costa  Uk'u . 

Manama . 

Doniiiiican  l{e|ml»lic . . 

Hoiuiuras . 

tiualeiiiala . 

Newfoaiuilan*!  ainl  Lal>ra«lor. 

Nicaraiiua . 

Sah  a<lt»r . 

liritish  llomhiras . 

Haiti . 

Ihiteli  West  lielies . 

I>anish  West  Iiniies . 

Kreiich  West  linlies . 


l‘M)S 


42,7tjs.!t7i 
I(),lt72.a0‘» 
4. 004.  ♦Via 
l.447.a2a 
0.270.477 
1,040.  rsiS 
I.IMH.OU 

1 .  :m.  4:0 
1.o:h.  i:n 
i,o;i:i,:r»o 

.<10,241 
447. ISO 
20."),  (HiO 

;ioi.s;io 

:i07 


I'.too 


Ss7.:il0,svl 
Hi7.:i:i4.710 
«j2,  a«  N,  4»)4 

11,  m  440 
3.:ioi.si.s 
1.073.001 

2.707,33.s 
1,0S2,301 
3. 121. 07)1 
l.(MiO,y27) 
1.007,022 
024,  s2;i 
070.230 
Osl.OlO 
342.020 
403.013 
4s. 5s2 


1010 


.<103.2.V).0.V) 
127.S27.30.-) 
01.002.5(»2 
11.210.027 
3.  ")-2tt.  04.') 
2,  .<)S,  ‘.HHi 
2.  S40. 0'>2 
2, 522,  .5t)0 
1.0S().  150 
1,5«)4.005 
1.310,410 
1.241, 12s 
1.023. 100 
.s;ll .  40>.'> 
303.t)S4 
130.020 
4r),0s0 


'I'lic  iiii|>()rls  from  tlu*  princiinil  coimtricsof  Asia  ami  ( (ccaiiia  for  the  throe  years  \ver<“ 
as  follows: 


Coiiiitri.-s. 


Japan . 

Uritish  Kast  linlics. 

China . 

I’liilippin.'  Isltm.ls, . 

Uritish  <  >c(’atiia . 

Dutch  Hast  Imlics. . 

I'nrkcy  in  Asia . 

iioinrkdii): . 

Alien . 

Itnssiain  Asia . 


The  imports  from  Sotith  Atiieriea  for  th(>  three  ye: 


Countries. 


iirar.il . 

Arcentina . 

Chile . 

I'eru . 

Colomt.ia. 

Venezuela . 

CruKuay . 

Kcuailor . 

Dulctitiiiiana  .. 
Uritish  c.uiana. . . 

French  (iuiatia _ 

faratiuay . 

Itulivia . 

Kalklaml  Islamls. . 

Total . 


The  imitorls  from  the  ])riiieipal  countries  of  Africa 


Countries. 


Kgypt  . 

Uritish  South  .\frica 
Urithsh  East  \frica.. 

C.'rman  .\frica . 

MoriMTO . 

French  .Africa . 

Uritish  West  Afri.a. 


I'.IOS 

P.MIO 

1010 

so3.ois.;uo 

Siis.  lUi.  liati 

?73.703.005 

.>t.  172,2:ia 

Oil.  4:is.  377 

70.30S.‘M)7 

22.  S74. 302 

20.‘M»0,(>04 

;i4.,aJl..V.’.'> 

ti.  -’44 

13. .'..511. ‘.IK) 

is.  040. 74.5 

l:i.tl()S.7-’s 

lS.-.>.->S.773 

17.SS3.tl2(l 

22,204.772 

l(».;iso.sti4 

tl. ‘172.  Ill  7 

744. 4s:j 

7. 143.  r.fj 

7.42.S.2.SO 

1,.S1H'..  131 

l.Sal.OOtt 

2,  .S05.  .575 

1 . 2.")S.  733 

2. 010.  207 

1.030. 7.S7 

377.t)S2 

1.154.4(N 

1.1 4(0  40s 

ir,<  were  a.s  follows: 

1 

l‘)0H  IIHIO 

ItllO 

SSI . 030. 224 

.«117.{K12.725 

$103,710,231 

13. 155.40S 

27.OSO.23l 

32. 0.50. 322 

I2.4‘.I4. 122 

16.  7(HI.‘.I94 

211,381. 1.5s 

.■).S57.221 

7.  U'>4.3tl4 

S.507.70;i 

t).S07.403 

7.303.503 

7. 763. 281 

7.02.S.ISO 

7  772  S.51 

7, 2S5. 0;i4 

2. 10('..043 

5,70S.S14 

4.877.412 

2.19(1.131 

2.S32.M0 

3.512,444 

7S7.3SO 

9‘.Hl.(l2tl 

8()3.  (19(1 

S21.2S2 

,5:13. 7)4.5 

495, 164 

29. 753 

26, 6‘JS 

4('>.  507 

16.347 

19.:i38 

26.987 

3S5 

34.5 

1 , 499 

132.431.434 

103.202,131 

lS0.40f;.  42H 

for  the  Ihrei 

■  years  were  as  follows: 

1‘Kls 

191(1 

Sr2,040.01S 

$12,  (kV).  4.54 

SI3..507.S73 

1.7S4.t)S0 

\.\m,  7().s 

2.070. 110 

,547.  Sll 

073, 035 

1.04(*).433 

20R.  3(y> 

mo.sio 

1.53.216 

3.5R.  170 

45S. 757 

3S7.774 

767. 7:17 

.551 .  .3(‘)7 

00,()00 

2(K1.‘203 

3.30. 130 

rXlTKl)  SI'ATKjS, 
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rill-  liillKwiiiir  lalilc  shows  the  [iriiicijial  artirlos  of  iniiiort  for  ilu-  yoars  ami 

null: 


I'.Ud 

hio** 

1010 

S<M»,  N'.Hi 

Sn3,,ss.s.i;'.>s 

Cotton,  raw . 

$l.'i,(l.->.s.  2I'|2 

S17,4.'>,s.()33 

Kiibln’r.  cniili' . . . 

M.»)S2,in3 

lea . 

10),  553, 032 

U;,i;31,4,m. 

lli'l»‘s  aii'l  sliiiis.  (Hhcr 

Nil  rah*  of  soOa . 

13.2M.02'.l 

lf.,h(ll,32s 

than  fur  sliins . 

Mi,  107.  72n 

Ij-ather  and  tnaniirae- 

(’oITim* . 

73,73,‘),.'),5.') 

Hires . 

l'i.  270.  407 

10,  ,55s,  050 

Kaw  silk . 

7.).. "d ->.4(11 

70,020,004 

Kiirs  and  skiie,  tin- 

Cotliiii,  iManiifacitirc'il. . . 

i'i'.),744,;i7.s 

tili,U71,.S7S 

dressed . 

12.70ii.052 

lil,337,2.Vi 

Maimfacliireil  fillers  (e.\- 

Fjsh . 

12.74S.37.S 

14,7li7,31,i 

eepi  CDltoii)  . 

,)4,Mill,ti',l0 

30,.”)(i4.5'}8 

Nuts . 

11. 134  .V.I2 

13.. '>133.  (143 

Inin  ami  steel  ami  niatiii- 

Fruits  other  thtiii  ha- 

fael  tires . 

;i5,  l,■)(),(;a|) 

.a4,!)47,3:t7 

nanas . 

11, 500.,  720 

l3,.a74.7‘U 

(VoDil  anil  inatiiifaetiirps 

ItreadsInlTs . 

13.447.300 

I3.2C.S,.SP' 

of . 

r)4.4Kw,7n 

Meat  and  dairv  pro.lncls. 

0,so.2,037 

13,23S.lls 

W  Dol.  nntnaniifaet tired. . 

.a5,530,:{iti'i 

:iii,  102,447 

Umns . 

13.241.0»i0 

12.470,S03 

Till,  iniinaniifaet tired _ 

L>7,">.’)U.‘n7 

33,021,440 

Kananas . 

ll,S02,073 

12, 433.334 

.Silk  niaiiiifaet tires . 

3J.707.‘is2 

33,ss4,40s 

Cacao,  crude . 

13, 35s, 534 

12.0*i5,73S 

Oils . 

1S,;')|II.  PI7 

32,344,2'.»1 

Karllien,  stone,  and 

(■())il)er  anil  niantifae- 

cliina  ware  . 

1M.542.S7S 

ll,:il‘),.V2i. 

t  tip's . 

3().iiilS,  12(1 

31,(i(i7,(l7S 

Feat  Iters,  nattirai  and 

tJntnaniiftiei tired  nOers 

artificial . 

12.IM),7.844 

11.2(11.3X3 

(except  cotton) . 

33..‘)ll.l'i!)<i 

2,S,',K)(i,  171) 

Fertilizers,  othir  Itian 

Diamonds,  cut . 

27,:i(i'.»,4or) 

25,072,030 

nitrate . 

0i,5u5,O‘Ht 

>l,43.s,417 

Leaf  loliacco . 

25.S‘»7j»r)i» 

24.7(l<),!)3!l 

Furs  and  skins,  dn's.sed 

\\  ool,  inaniifaci  tired . 

22.(I.-)S,711 

21,587,400 

or  inaniifactiired . 

ll,33.s,72H 

0,327,.S30 

Siiirils,  wines,  etc . 

2r».  "tri.^rdii 

20,053.0.44 

Diamonds,  iinciil . 

S.7S0.040 

0.204.  134 

\rt  works . 

lli.s4.a,!)IU 

l!).447,7(i3 

Co|)i)er  ore.  matte,  and 

1  ’aiv'r  and  inaniifact tires. 

IS.  l.li,),:!43 

|S.,5SS.  sso. 

n‘i'tiliis . 

!).  113.2,-i4 

1,1.  1X2, It. 1 

KI  IXSDDll . 

2. 

is, 007,305 

Vegelaldes . 

13.  I.SO.0.03 

s.7(H).  HHl 

III  l!(l()  the  iiroalor  aiiioiiiits  of  (ho  loading  articles  as  ahovo  oiiuiiioratod  wore 
iiiiportod  from  tin-  coiiiitrii-s  as  stated  holow: 

Sugar  (all  cane,  oxcoitt  heel,  S  t:{):  ^’rom  Ciiha,  SIOO,  ItH.  11:1:  l’hilip|)iiio  Islands. 
.S<>,5()2,:{54,  and  Dutch  Hast  Indies,  .s,"),(M),S,  ISti.  Knhher,  crude  (India  riihher. 
•Sits, 007, 2'J5;  gna.\  nle,  .S.5,()()(i,  fol ;  scraj)  and  refiisi-,  .S:{,007,o.'10;  halata.  .S,'f40,5(i0;  u'litta- 
percha.  SlSl,0:{');  and  gutta-jnolatong,  .S:{, 202.170).  Of  India  riihher.  from  Itrazil, 
S 1 1 .5.S2,7(i();  I’nited  Kingdom.  •S2M.S4i),  471 :  .Mexico,  .'S7,274,S2o;  (iernianv,  S7.7l().OoO; 
|{elginni,  .So, Kil ,777;  l-'rance.  ■S4,.o07,S;{4;  Hast  Indii-s,  .S4. 220. 7:50:  and  from  South 
.\nierica  other  than  llrazil.  .S2.4.o;{,OI2. 

Hides  and  skin.s  other  than  fur  skins — Cattle  hides.  .S;{2.02o,27.o;  I’roni  .Vrirenlina. 
S0,012,2li»;  Mexico.  .S2,S20. 1 1 4 ;  t  ’anada.  .S2.2.o.o.0.o();  rriiguay,  .S2.27S,4.50;  l•'rance. 
•SI.022..S42;  and  from  Helginm.  .SI  .207,400.  ( ioatskins,  827.222.402.  of  which  from  Hast 

Indies,  8S,.o42,7.S0;  China.  82,!(22,S04:  .Mexico,  82.72 H.oOO;  Mrazil,  82.2.SS,274:  .\den, 
8l.2!)7.07(i;  .\frica.  81 .214..o0.o;  rnitc-d  Kingdom.  81,l(i2,202;  Russia.  81.122,412;  and 
from  .Vrgentina.  81 ,007.20  1.  Calf  and  kip  skins.  81 1  ..s 1 4,440:  From  Rn.isia,  82.700,001 ; 
tiermaiiy,  82,220,100;  Canada,  802.'').024:  and  from  South  .\nierica,  .8022,77)2.  .Sheep¬ 
skins,  8!t,S00,.‘)!)0:  l-'roni  I’nited  Kingdom,  81,081,02.');  .Vnstralia,  81 .000,0.')2;  .\sia, 
8802.212;  Russia,  8t) l.'),.')2.');  and  from  .\rgentina,  8.').o7,287. 

Coffee;  l•’rom  llrazil.  8.').').-128,07();  Vi-neznela,  84,228,082;  Colomhia.  81.128.042; 
t'entral  .\nierica.  82.224.077;  .Mexico.  .82.0:!0.020;  and  from  Hast  Indies.  81 ,700,.')07. 

Silk,  raw:  l-'roin  .la])an.  812,744.447;  China.  8 II. (>12, 00!);  Italy.  810.074.47.');  and 
Hralice.  81.081.020." 

)  'otton.  mannfactured  ( )f  cloths,  .88,2.')7,20.'):  l'’rom  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  .8t).007.70.'); 
!•' ranee.  8772.20.').  t  )f  knit  goods,  .8.').;il;!,!).')8:  l■’rom  (iermany,  .84,78.').4!)0.  Of  laces, 
emhroideries.  trimmings,  etc.,  .8:l').027,40l ;  l•’rom  Switzerland,  811,004,020;  Hrance, 
88. 288.. ')0! I;  (iermany,  •8(),800.04!);  and  I’nited  Kingdom,  .8.'),.')81.7.')2.  .Manufactured 
(il)ers(exce])t  cottoni  Of  hiirlap,  .821,220,22!);  Hroiii  Hast  Indies,  817.177,444;  I’nited 
Kingdom.  .84.()17,8.')4.  Of  linens  (llax,  hemp,  or  ramie),  81!),402,.')()8:  Hroni  the 
I’nited  Kingdom,  .814.!)!)7.7I8;  (iermany,  2.041.041;  and  from  Relgium,  .81.()20.!).')2. 
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INK  PAX  AMKUICAX  UXIOX. 


W'fMdl  ami  inamifa(aiir<‘s  <>l  Malutsrany  liii  loj'si,  J''nnn  tht*  I  nitcd 

K in';* lorn,  .■<l.:’.7).').»i2;l:.Mcxi<'o,  ; aii<l  iruiii  ('<‘Htral  America,  !»,♦!:}!).  J.uiiilicr, 

sl7,7tH.(M!»:  I'r mi  ('aiiada.  ^17.  I'-’l.  Wood  imlp,  From  Canada. 

(icrmauy.  Xorway,  and  from  Sweden,  S|,!)7!»,7(;(l. 

Iron  and  .steel  ami  maniifaelures  of  Ore.  .S7,8;?L',22o:  J-'rom  Cnlia,  Si.  loll. 7S!): 
Sweden.  Sl.:}!il,!(7(l;  and  from  Sjtain,  .Sl.OKt.oSIt.  I’i'^  iron,  .S(i,ol!l,!>;}S;  l•’rom  the 
Fnited  Kingdom.  S.">.  ISS.flll.  Tin]ilates.  .Sl,7)()2,S(i2:  From  the  Fnited  Kinitdom. 
Sf,  I73.SS1 . 

Wool,  nnmanufaetnreil  -Clothing  wools,  .S;,'! ,01(1.033:  h'rom  .\nstralia,  S7. 310, 772; 
Fnited  Kin.^dom,  S.'), 300, 133;  Argentina,  So,l!»2,(t00;  and  from  rrngnay.  Sl,ti27),,S43. 
(.’(pinhing  wools,  .S4,o7S.7SI:  From  the  Fnited  Kingilom,  S3,1l!t,  130;  and  from 
South  America  S(i07,20f.  Carpet  wools,  SIO,  is:{,0;53:  From  China,  .S3,ti7  f.0it3;  I'niteil 
Kingdom,  .S2.S!»7,!t  10;  llitssia,  Sl,ll7,o;{2;  'I'lirkey  in  Asia,  S.o07.11((;  ami  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  S2!tS.0!lS. 

Tin,  unmannfaetnred;  From  tin ‘  Fnited  Kitigdom,  S20,S30,10.S;  Straits  Settlements, 
:'lt.!l7l.l7!l;  and  (Jermany,  Sl,.a3S,303. 

Silk  mannfaetiin's  Kead.v-madi*  clothing,  .'?5,7-10,lSO:  J''rom  l^'ranee,  .S2,S20,303; 
(lermaiiy.  SI. l!ts,7()3;  and  from  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  .SI, not. 7-11.  Itress  goods. 
Sit, 7-17. 107:  l•'rom  I'ranee,  .s.'),45i(,08!»;  Jaiian.  S2,()4,s,,S00;  and  from  Switzerland. 
•'?l. 223, 013,  Faces  and  emhroideries,  .S  1,48<S,040;  From  l•'ranee,  .s;>.340,723. 

Colijieraml  mamifaeinres  Figs,  ingots,  i)latt‘s,  and  liars,  .S:{  1,020, 0S!(:  From  Mexico, 
Sl0.00l,7!t0;  Fern,  S  t.0it;).S04;  Catiada,  S3,07)7..S:{3;  Spain,  S3.  l8o,S.")7):  Australia, 
.'»2,800,0S.');  .lajian,  S2.:J2I,208;  and  from  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  .S2,23o.227. 

Fnmanufaetured  lihers  (exe<*pt  cotton)  h'lax,  S;F203, I;17:  l-'roin  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  81,180.082:  Fielgium,  81,070,070;  and  from  Fussia,  SOOO.OOI.  .lute  and  jute 
lititts,  S3,30l.;t3l  :  From  the  Fast  Indies,  S3, 10."), 101.  .Manila.  88,070.430:  From  the 
Fhilippine  Islands,  88,002.020.  Si.sal.  S|0,8.")0.2ir):  I'rom  .Mexii'o,. 810,240,473. 

Leaf  lohaeeo  Cigar  wrajijiers.  So, 787, 002:  From  the  .Netherlands,  .8o,")20, 178. 
•  Mher  leaf.  .818.022.817:  From  Cuha.  .8l2.0o4.330;  Turkey,  84.200,70.");  and  from 
(lermaii.v,  81,430,207. 

( 'of  I  on,  raw .  ITom  Fgy  i>i ,  8 1 2,08."),370 ;  Fnii  ed  Kingdom,  82, 1 7.0,43.") ;  .Vsia,.8 1 , 122,088 : 
and  Fern,  •80.30.031 . 

Ilatiatias:  From  Central  .\merica.  .80. 70.'). 030;  liritish  West  Indies,  83.032,388;  and 
Cuha.  8710,710. 

Cacao:  l'’rom  liritish  West  lmlu>s,  83,748,000;  l>ominiean  Kepuhlie,  82,000.107; 
Fortugal.  81.840,10.");  Feiiador,  8 1, '>02,1. ')•");  and  llrazil,  .8833,141. 

The  reei'ipts  of  merehaudise  from  foreiirn  countries  at  the  prinei|ia1  ports  of  entry 
for  the  years  lilOil  atid  lOlt)  were: 


forts  of  oiitry. 

v.m 

loin 

Ports  of  entry. 

I'MMt 

inin 

.\tlantio  coast; 

Pacific  coast: 

New  York . 

527.  til's 

>'<if.t.;t75.:i."i7 

.Seattle . 

$2S.(ili.4!(4 

$:t:t,  s:t7.  ftw 

Boston . 

127.(l2r>.tM4 

121.44s.l:t;3 

.San  Francisco . 

.si .  4(js,  .)',17 

50.ti4‘.».435 

fhiladclfhia . 

7N.(Xt:i.4*i4 

s‘*,n41.472 

Non  hern  bor‘l«“r: 

l!;Uliii)orc . 

27.41s,  ."Si; 

;i2.  :isi .  :m 

Chicago . 

24.ti35.ti04 

27.700.iiii4 

IVrth  .tinbov . 

7.241.2S4 

s.tt4S.O:i4 

Oswegatchie . 

2(i,7;tt;,7iii 

22. 17s.  .a54 

Gulf  coast:  New  dr- 

OiitTalo . 

!l,l'ilHi.4t)S 

14.443,505 

leans . 

lil.l.SS.o.'i!) 

I'hainpluin . 

S.  107.527 

‘l..W2.2til 

Mexican  iHinler: 

Detroit . 

7,l(Kl.ti50 

s.n42.0(a 

Arizona . 

‘i.25»i..S7!» 

0,574.(i7n 

Minnesota . 

(l.l.>i,2S!t 

ti,  751 

Saliiria . 

.a.24S.n:t4 

ti,3(»2,  451 

Meniiihreinagog.  . . 

4.s(i4.142 

fi.4.M.7!t,'i 

Huron . 

.•),:tl.'j.4:j4 

ti,0;iS,2(U 

1 


UNITKII  STATKS. 


p:xi-(jliTs. 


■Plio  cxiKiris  liy  wiirlil  (livisioiis  for  the  lasi  throe  years  were; 


World  divisions. 


KtlK 


lyoit 


Europe .  Sl,-’:H,'.i74,0‘,r.'  .s| ,  T'-’i. 

America... . 

.\>ia  arei  Oceania .  11;^.  i;vi, 

‘^oni  li  A  merica .  7‘i.  .VJ7,  ra") 

Africa .  Is,4()s.77l  17, 

Tolal .  1,7.V-'.  Vir).447  I.7JN.  I9s.r.r> 


Tin*  exports  to  the  priiici]>al  Kuropcuii  coimtri(*s  for  the  lhre<*  years  were; 


lAmntries. 


ia(}N  iiHH» 


l  niteii  Kinplom. 

(iermaiiy . 

France. . 

.\etli»‘rlamls . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Russia  in  Kur(»pe. 
Austria-lliingary . 

Swc'Ien . 

Norway . 

I’oriii-'a! . 

rurkey  in  Kurope 
Switzciiainl . 


S.V>4.747,n7«i 

•r)S,(»ls,07r. 

as,32*».:M7 

47,  sr.»; 

21 . ana, s2a 
i7.ai‘i,a*ii 
IT),  ua,4aa 

7A*.V2,a;ir) 

<i,27i,n'js 

a,7iii,7:>4 

l,:)4i,n77 


?.V2l,2sl,‘»‘»a 

2l7,ain,4s4 

I2**,:nii,9:)a 

sa, 121,121 
:»»i.s.'»n.."n2 
41.  477, 

17. 222. a 47 
i:>.247.('47 
i:),ss:i.*»:is 
r.,r»an.42i» 
r),2:)n,4us 
a.4(^2,  iia 

2.J)74..")in 
7n4,oa:» 


The  ex|)orts  to  the  prineijial  \orlh  American  eouiitries  for  the  tliree  ye 


rountries. 


Pjns  llinn 


Caimda . 

Mexico . 

Culxi . 

I’anaina . 

Itritish  We.st  Indies . 

Haiti . 

.N'ewfcmndland  ami  I.alirador, 

Itondnican  Kepultlic . 

Costa  Uica . 

(iiiatetnala . 

Nkarajnia . 

Honduras . 

Salvador . 

French  West  Indies . 

liritish  Honduras . 

Hatiisli  West  Indies . 

Itiitcli  West  Indies . 


111,  111-', (HI 
42.4.‘.l.«l 
iii,7t»ii.i;:t(i 
12,llil.x,  liitt 
H,.alKI,77.') 
4.i7'.Miii;t 
■->,  7'.>;t,  IDS 


Sls7,72>t,:i'vt 
.•>;{,.'.i:t,:i47 
4S,'->!7.I1V.I 
lit. IRIS,  liiil 
11.4Hl..’):til 
4.44:t,<tvs 
:i.7iis.:tnii 


i,74:{,s:ty 
1, -.>117.  mu 
l..•)4l).■->MI 
l,4i!i,.'>7:i 
1,40.7,11)7 
1,1'  4, Him 
1174,  y:is 
iis7,.'.:tl 


1 . 7. ">'j,  mill 

1.47.7,  m'.> 
1,1311, 117s 
1,470,011 
1 ,  '.Nv,  .S.7S 
l,l.'>4,sl.'i 

7iR,l,il01 

.7y:i,tis| 


Ttie  exports  to  the  principal  countries  of  Asia  and  Oceania  for  the  three 


Coimirtes. 


ItNIS  P.RRI 


liritish  ( iceania . 

.lapan . 

Philippine  Islands. 

China . 

liritish  F.ast  Indies 

Hotm'koni: . 

Hutch  Fast  Indies. 

Kossia  in  .Vsia . 

Turkey  in  .\sia _ 

.\den. . 


.<:I2, 7<.I2. 1112 
;i;i,ll24,7M 
y,yii, 107 
2i,y4i,P2y 
11. 117.7.  ii.'.y 

,s,177,:i02 
2, 2711. 104 
l,y|il,2s.7 
.724,1141 
i,.7iRi.s:i.7 


.s:i0.s47,2.70  ; 
2:i.471.Si7  : 
l;i. 701,. 70.7  , 
iy.70l.7‘.«l  ' 
0.7IRl.2;i2  , 
7.4;47,I127  ] 
2. 1120.1113  ! 
1.4:10,741  I 
701,740 
047.11711  1 


4h) 


inin 


4.1n2,».‘»:).72s 
42.'»,  .'>7''. 
124,s:rtt.91*i 
pK».;4(U.r»p. 

2i.n.V),sai 

l.Mi4.  4in.ii44 


pjin 


!i!:."M(».ri2»i,4(t4 
2o'',a()7.41Mt 
Uo.7(K»,.V4s 
S4.M.7,  Isl 
.V2.r.‘i7,4<l.’) 
as.ni(t,722 
22.  .V)‘j 

is,  nia,’)y?< 
Hi.241.lyl 
•  •.:)M.l77 
♦t,as4.iisi 
a.  12S.3S) 
i.:)72.y7<i 
77:),:)4iJ 


ars  \v(‘re: 


lyin 


:%2  41.M)‘i,2aa 
».a.s.>,9;4y 
o7.7N^,iil7 
21.0:40.112 

U.;402,s71 
4.M5.r>.s:» 
4,  :4.")0. 73") 
:4,i.‘»y,»i:47 

3.  l7s.s;C) 
2.;4l;4.4»«i 
l.stil,32s 
l,707,0y2 
l,r)»K4,074 
i,r»:«.ls;4 
l.:«\,:402 
770,014 


year??  wo  re 


11*10 


S:4s,:44:»,7sl 
2*i. ’»*»*•.  17s 
iy.l»41..V41» 
Hi.7l0.2sy 
10.(K)2.1*»7 
:).S40,470 
2,  M)7, 1:47 
1.070.  RW 
S1*7.1«H) 
*i45,r»71 


ADMIRAL  (  (HTNT  Tu(i(»  AND  DAUTV  AT  TIIK  ToMD  uK  WASHINGTON.  MOl  NT  VKUNoN.  \  A. 

SiiUHiiii;;  from  h-lt  ri^'hl  :ir**;  Ui-ai  Ailriiirals  <Jih*s  IJ.  Ilarla'i  ainl  Williaiii  1’.  Dotlrr.  (’tipt.  TiMiipliii  M.  I'olls.  D.  S,  N.;  A^sisiaiii  S«H*ii*!ar>  Ilir  Navy, 
ILrknum  Wiiilhroj);  AUiniral  Rear  Adtiiiral  (’liarli's  K.  \'riM‘laiii!:  liaroii  A'asiiya  UchiRa,  Atiiha'<';a<lor  al  Japan  lo  tin*  rnlind  Statos;  Rear  ARiiiirai 

Rk'hani  Wainwri^'hl ;  riiinl  Assislanl  Secrolaryof  Slate,  (’hainllor  llale;  Rear  ARiiural  Reginald  K.  Nicholsnn;  (.’apt.  Frank  K.  Realty.  I  .  S.  N.: 
Li<*nt.  (’ol.  KazutsuKH  liiouye.  Military  .Mlacheof  tin*  Japanese  Kinbassy.  As  the  tHlieial  yniest  of  the  I’nited  States  <;overiiiiu*nt.  Admiral  I leilia<‘liin» 
I'ofio,  of  1  he  Japanest*  navy,  spent  several  weeks  diirinj;  Amkiisi  visiting;  the  prineipal  eiiie<  ihroii^hoiit  the  I  nited  States.  In  Wa':hineton.  N»*\\  >'ork. 
Roston.  I'liiladelpliia,  and  Raltiinore  niaiiv  otlieiat  and  MK'i.iI  fiiiK'lioiis  were  tendi*ii‘d  in  his  htnior. 


Ptioto^rrapli  hy  Hai'rK  Kwinir. 
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'riic  cxp'irls  to  South  Aniorica  for  the  thivc  year:-  wen*  as  follows: 


Count  rios. 


Itms  I'.iito  I'lm 


Aiucnl  iii:i . 

lirazil . 

Cllilf . 

I^•rn . 

Coloinliia . 

Crii^tuay . 

XCnrzucla . 

Kciia  lor . 

Itrltisli  (tiiiana. . 

Itolivia . 

Dnicli  (iiiiaiia. . . 
rroiu-li  liiiiaua. . 

I’araiaiay . 

Kalklan  i  Islaiuls 


lu.'.iTa.tiTT 

.■..sl.'p.t'.l.') 

2..‘iiiti,022 

l,sll.i:t4 

2.l»ls.4ii2 

(is7.:4li7 

:t47. litis 

.‘i.'i,  2211 

tills 


s:til,2s7.li‘i2 

lli,7iM,s:tr, 

Ii.7s7..',:i7 

1. :t7l,iiss 
:f.472.ii:t2 
l.lllli.  Ill.'> 

2,  .‘121.  Mill 
2.2112,  s4tl 
2,ll2s,4sl) 

Sll.'l.SiiS 

717.41.'. 

ai.;t..'.si 

iiti.il71 

1.112 


S12.77ii.lis2 
21,tiss,:«7 
11. 11111 ,27s 

1. s.-.l,  11(1 
t.ii;tii.i,s2 
l.iilll.71.'i 
a.osii.  120 

2. (*is.s:is 
1.71  Hi.  177 

71 H.  044 
oiJ.o.'a, 
2111.22:1 
1.0. .'iSl 


Tolal 


7o..'iti7.ii;r)  s:i,.'.iiii,s:is  liKi.:l(i:i.olo 


'I'lii*  exports  to  the  priiieijial  countries  of  Africa  for  the  three  years  were: 


Countrlos. 


i.iiis  iiHi'.i  mill 


llriiisli  South  .\frlia .  S7.107,si:i  Ss, 4•■>;^,4:^.l  si  i ,  n  i .ouii 

lirilish  West  .tfrica .  2,ll.'.l.:iii7  2.107. sill  2.:i'21l,lH13 

Ktiypt .  1.700.232  sl,U.31Hi  1,321.034 

Kroiich  .Vfrica .  l,4iis,4U.'i  l,022.(is7  I,lsl,s74 

llrilish  KasI  .tfrira .  i:i4.sll  0112.IIIII  4711.7s.'. 

lioriiian  .Vfrica .  lll.'..s.72  Ilill.Jlli  Jls.iiss 

Morocco .  2ll,IH.3  sii.  1211  22,  li  li 


The  followinir  t4ihle  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  for  the  yi'ars  lOtMl  and  IttlO; 


mill 

1010 

Cut  toil  raw . 

S4(il,‘.IIU,.a(.S 

S.73II.Sl>4.-2->2 

Krnits  and  nuts . 

Sl^,707.«i70 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mail- 

N'ayal  stores . 

hi,  1113,11711 

jj.i:i;4jyj 

nfa(.(nres  of . 

Chemicals,  dnifts.  and 

■Meal  and  dairv  prod- 

medicines . 

■2(l.:i3(l,33.'. 

•ji.7i:4.:4Jt* 

nets . 

l.al,<ll.4,'.37 

f.’9,.')22.()S.3 

(lil  cake  ami  meal . 

20,701, JJJ 

Oils . 

l-.'(i,:4.'4l,lllli 

KMKO.VI.y-N 

I’ajier.  and  niannfac- 

lireadslnlTs . 

1.311, 779, (I.SII 

1  tires  of . 

1.'.,  ■’SII.  .'.41 

!7.y00.Ml*» 

Copi.er,  and  tnannfac- 

lave  animals . 

•JO,  7y:). 

1.'.,  292, 411 

liiros  of . 

!Hi,0;iUSSo 

Knrs  and  fur  skins . 

tl,.3(Hl,3.'..'> 

13,  1112.117 

Mood,  and  iiiamifac- 

Instrnmenis  and  ai.pa- 

t  tires  of . 

72. 313,  •-’SII 

s:>.7.sy,(K« 

talus,  scientilic . 

y,  i;in.syj 

11. 4<:o.77;i 

I.eatluT.  and  tnannfac- 

Itul.I.er,  inatmfaci  nres 

Inros  of . 

j  47,14(1,41.'. 

.'.3,  .'.11, 7111 

of . 

S,s74.4s:> 

li.jJ4.y:iii 

Coal  and  coke . 

41,(174.191 

44,.'.-24.(IS.3 

Sut;ar  and  molassi's . 

a.  4^7,  .V)l 

s,  sj’y,  :m 

i.eaf  to)>a(*(*o . 

3ii,s44,121 

;4ti,  070, 

I’hosphate  nx’k . 

7,t44,;yis 

\j;44.  J70 

('olton.  iJiaimfat't  iir»*sof. 

34,414.S(HI 

4”),  .“uS,  (Kio 

Kish . 

S..j44.01ti 

S,  4(14. 177 

Auricnllural  iinj.le- 

.Musical  instruments _ 

•J.y7i.t:47 

3, '.’.'Hi,  391 

OUMltS . 

•27,3-27.4->.s 

31,291.3.31 

Kx|iorls  of  foreitin  liter- 

Cars,  carriac'cs.  and 

chandi,se . 

‘J7,47(i,otiO 

;i7.  JHa,y7:. 

other  vehii.les . 

111.774,11311 

In  lillll  ihe  >2:realer  amotinls  of  ihe  h*adinjt  articles  as  ahove  einiineniled  were 
exporled  1(1  ihe  eoiinlries  as  slated  helow: 

•  'ollon.  raw:  'I'o  the  I'niled  Kintrdoni,  SL’i:$.2;5H.<i2S:  Uelititnn.  s7..')22 ,52ii:  France 
sill  .(i.')ll, 772:  (ierniany,  s|:{S.')!15,!t!ll :  Italy,  .S2S. 21-1. !•>}:  Rii.ssia  in  Ftirojie.  -S'). 7:50. 122, 
Spain.  .sl(;.02o.22M:  oilier  ICiirope,  SS.tilS.lSD:  Canada,  .S10,720,<il(i:  Mexico.  .'S70tl.7(io 
and  to  .la)ian.  •S!l.(i2r).!H  1 . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  inaniifactiires  of:  Steel  rails,  .still.  11)2.522.  of  which  to  Canada. 
•'t7.5l).  12 1 :  Central  .\in(>rican  Slates.  .S.52S.122:  Mexico.  West  Indies  and 

I.ernuida.  81.172,1  111:  .Sonih  America.  8‘2.S25.!l.5t:  .lajian.  8.521. 2HI.  and  to  other  Asia 
iind  ()c(“ania.  .82.271.578.  .Siriiclnral  iron  and  slmd.  87. 127.272,  of  which  to  Canada. 
.st:{,2 |(),:{ii:>:  Meximi.  81, 2.58.. 521 :  Ciiha,  8552. 7!I7.  and  .8outh  .\m(“rica.  8702.205.  Wire. 
80.  lil8,lM)5.  of  which  to  Canada,  .82.077.002:  Mexico.  8017. 21!l:  Ctilia,  82IM.2fl7:  Ariteii- 
tina.  8I,I20,:{22:  llra/.il.  8 hat. 507:  other  .Soiiih  .\inerica.  8722.210.  and  .\iistralia. 
>t|.H2.8!l8.  lliiilders'  hardware  and  tmvls.  815.812,807.  Flectrical  machinery. 
.s7, 152.288.  of  which  to  the  Fnited  Kinirdom  8272.025:  I’ranci*.  8220.072:  other  I'hirope, 


I'lnuu^iuiMi  Hail'll 

SKiMNi;  TIIK  r.K.NKWM,  A  I!  ItlTIf  A  TH  >N  TI!  KAT  A  HETWKK.N  THE  INITEII  STATES.  GREAT  liRITAIN.  AND  KltANCE,  AT  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE,  TIH'RSDAA’,  AUGUST  :i,  HUl. 

to  ri(;ht,  Around  the  table:  Itichl  Hon.  .lames  liryeo,  .\inba.s.sador  of  Great  Ilrilain  to  the  United  Slates;  Esmond  Dvey,  E.sq..  Second  Secretary  of  the  Ifrilisli 
Emba.s,sy;  I’resiilenl  William  H.  Taft:  Visoonnt  de  Siinl  I’halle,  SATeuiire  .Vrchivisle.  wlia  acted  as  a  witness  for  France:  Chandler  I*.  .Vndersoti,  Esi)..  Cotin- 
sellor  of  the  Department  of  Slate;  Syclney  V.  Smitli.  Chief  of  tlie  Diplomatic  Hnrean  of  the  Department  of  .State;  I’hilander  C.  Knox.  Secretary  of  Slate  of  Hie 
United  States.  Hon.  .7.  .7  .1  nsserand ,  the  French  .Atnbassailor  to  the  United  Stales,  had  oHieially  signed  the  treaty  for  France  at  I’aris. 
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sisA.lll:  CaiKiila.  s  I  ,')77.  ls:{;  .Moxicci.  s|  ,2  li*.  1:52;  ('ul)a,  ^181,207);  lirazil,  8:57o,825; 
oilier  Soiiili  America,  .Si  l;>,S8!t,  and  lo  .lajian  8 l.(M)8. .Melal-workimr  maeliiiiery, 
•''7.fi2><i.<i7)!).  Minimr  maeliinery.  .8(),7)Sii.(>l  1.  Sewiiit:  maeliine.-;.  8s.  I  I2.7<i'),  m' wliieli 
to  llie  I  nitiMl  Kingdom.  81. 7110,811;  (iermany,  8I.O!)7.8;{l;  Nellierlands,  81(i2.!<27); 
Canada.  s||2.2l7:  .Mexico,  .85 1 8. Hi  10;  Ciilia,  .8;)I)5.(I88;  ,\reenlina.  8(il8.i;i7;  lirazil. 
811111,172).  and  to  oilier  .8onlli  .\inerica.  8iil(t.7(l7.  laieoniolives,  82’,82(t,:!.52,  oi'  wliieli 
lo  Canada,  8:551. il(t7'.  Central  .\nierii'an  Slaleti.  8lii:5,(l28;  .Mexico,  82’!t:5,l85;  Cnlia, 
■■^111.175;  lirazil,  8!llll>,188;  .\ri'enlina,  8!l5,;i2li;  oilier  Sonlh  .American  connlrie.-'. 
.■<!M.17il.  and  lo  llie  Cliinese  l',m|Hrc.  .'<2()  1  .!l2d.  'I'yiie\vriler.“.  88.818.  Hit.  ol'  wliieli  to 
ilic  I  'liiled  Kiiieilom.  •'<2,  i;>7.27:>;  l-'ra nee.  885:5.721 :  Ciermaiiy.  8l,(lii(t,.528:  liiis.'iia  in 
l7iiro])e.  8002.7111:  oilim'  l'',iiro|)e.  8 1 ,  Hill.  I!i5;  Canada.  8.5:5(l..5 1:5;  Mexico,  8:5111, :51l; 
Ciilia,  sii8,8:ill.  and  lo  Soiilli  .America.  .8812. 5():5.  rijies  and  lillin"s.  .80.51 1, 1 10.  oi' 
wliieli  lo  lleleiiim.  811(111.0215:  Canada,  81 .157 1 .1500:  Ceiilral  .\merica,  8l:5(l.:5;5:5:  .Alexii  o. 
.'^1,001.777:  Ciilia,  88811. 1(15,  and  lo  .lapan,  881115.228. 

•  iil.<:  -Mineral  crude,  85.101,25:1,  of  wliieli  lo  |•■|•ance,  8008.170;  oilier  I'airojie. 
.■<  1(17.117(1:  Canada.  81.1551.187:  Mexico,  8|.  |(1;5,!I77.  and  Ciilia.  8155(1,(10(1.  Mineral 
relined:  .Najiliilia.s,  88. 107, 102.  1  lliiniinal int:  oil,  8.55.11 12.11(18.  of  wliieli  lo  (lie  I'nited 

Kingdom.  88. .557. 528:  lleliriiim,  81.788.2(12:  llenmark,  81,12(1.880;  kVaiice,  81.7.50,(1(17; 
(iermany,  .85. .507. 080:  Italy.  .''1.222.1.51:  Nellierland..i.  .81.(171,020;  .'Sweden,  81.2.5(1,1.58: 
Ollier  lairope,  81.200.1(11;  Canada,  818(1.101;  Ceniral  .\meriea,  81508.010;  .\riren(ina, 
82.210,0(17;  lirazil,  815. 1:12, .5(15;  Chile,  8871.1527;  oilier  .80111I1  .\merica.  81. 1510. 820: 
Chinese  Ihii pin*.  85.15(15.2(18:  I5rilish  I ndia.  .82.228, 1.50;  l>iileh  I'iast  Indies.  .81,281.1155; 
.lapan.  82,1(18.1578;  llrilish  Oceania,  .82.710.571,  and  to  Hrilish  .\frica,  81,2152,1515. 
laihrii'aliiii;  oil,  820.021 ,  Kill,  of  which  lo  the  I'niled  Kingdom,  .85,000,(100;  lleleiiim, 
s|. 120.(108;  l''rance,  81.800.887:  (iermany,  .82,1570.7158;  Italy,  88.51,(100:  Nelherlaiids. 

15.217:  Canada.  S7(l(l.!ll:l;  Mexico.  .'*285.(181;  Ciiha.  .8:5(10.1521;  .\ri;enlina,  .8.5.81,. 5(10; 
I5raz.il.  81580,271;  Chile.  •8:18;1,I21;  I5ritish  I'iasl  Indies,  .8.80 l.;58(l;  .lapan,  8105.811; 
llrilish  (Iceania,  8(110.1.50.  and  (o  llrilish  .\frica,  81110,011.  Veeetahle:  Cottonseed, 
8 l.'I.  I,8(l.(i!i2,  of  which  lo  the  I  nileil  KiiiLrdom.  82.0’).8,(10l ;  Italy,  81.0(15.8(11,  and  lo 
I  he  Nelherlands.  82, .5  10,075. 

Ilreadsliiffs:  Harley.  81.705,1521.  Maize,  828.010,71(1.  of  which  lo  the  I'nited  King¬ 
dom,  85.802,7.5(1:  I lenmark,  8| ,  1 17.52:1;  ( iermany,  8;i,  181.  151 ;  Xelherlands,  .8:5,(180.(1.80; 
('aiiada,  85.557.100.  and  (o  Ciiha.  81.(128,010.  Wheat.  8215.1(18.7215.  of  which  lo  the 
riiited  Kingdom.  .''10.55(1.2(11;  llclgim.  .82,0 1 7.0.50;  I'rance.  .82.0:ll.:527;(iermaiiy' 
81  ,(i0l .081 ;  Xelherlands,  81,10(1.082;  Canada,  .8 1, 0015, ‘10:5.  and  to  Mexico,  82,20(5,000. 
Wheat  lloiir,  .812,000,015,  of  which  lo  (he  I'nited  Kingdom,  8115.1500.01(1;  (iermany, 
81,105,0157;  Xelherlands,  .815, 8152. '207;  Ceniral  America,  82, 0715. 58-1;  Cuba,  81, 112, 1154; 
other  West  Indies,  8:5,010,1157;  15ra7.il,  82,010,057;  other  Soiilli  America,  82.174,042; 
Hongkong,  .82, .801, 775:  .lapan,  81,010.880,  and  lo  the  riiilipjiine  Islands,  .88‘2(),258. 

Copper  and  mamil'aclnies  of:  Ore,  malK^  and  regulns,  81,040,080.  I’igs,  ingots, 
bars,  ami  plates,  888,040,700,  of  which  to  the  I'niled  Kingdom,  812.170,703;  Helginin, 
•88l5!l,248;  k'l'ance,  .814.700.20fl;  (iermany,  822, 1508. 3 15;  Italy,  .84,147,032;  Xelher¬ 
lands,  827,135,378;  Rn.ssia  in  I'inrop.y  .8874,078;  other  Kiirope,  .85,1.80,008,  and  to 
('anada,  8704,511.  .Mannfactnres,  .85.132,287. 

Wood,  and  mannfactnres  of:  Log,  firewood,  and  limber,  hewn  and  sawed,  .814,858,008, 
of  which  to  the  I’liiti'd  Kingdom.  .85,571, .507;  l'’rance.  87.50.107;  (iermany,  81,245,038; 
Italy,  81,124,870;  Xetherlands,  81,525,073;  Canada,  81,038,742;  Central  American 
.States.  8031,800;  Mexico,  -8007, KiO.  and  to  South  America,  .8248,200.  Lumber, 
•841,075,785,  of  whic'h  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  .8(i,05l,770;  llelginm,  .82,1  Ifl, 010;  France’ 
•8785,085;  (iermany,  82,055.812;  Italy.  .8004,300;  Xetlii’rlands,  82,203,405;  Canada, 
87,070.201;  Ceniral  America,  81 .221 .7.50;  Mexico,  81.700,842;  Cuba,  .82,480,085;  Argen¬ 
tina,  .84,074,010;  lirazil,  8725,547;  other  South  .America,  81, ■520. 882;  Chinese  Empire, 
81, 038, ,880,  and  lo  British  Oceania,  .82,803,3.50.  Staves,  .85,207,400.  Furniture, 
8(i,020,4!)4,  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom,  851 1,!!"!  1  other  Enrojie,  8701,080;  Canada. 
8015,132;  Central  America.  8183,007;  Mexico,  8S45,243;  Cuba,  .8(i83.044;  Argentina. 
•88.52.001;  other  South  America,  .8300,814,  and  to  Asia  and  Oceania,  8444,079. 
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l.cailHT  ami  niaiiula<  lurcs  nl:  Sole  l(*allicr,  ss.  1 1!).  }7').  dI'  whii-li  In  the  I  iiitc<I 
Kiiii.'iiiiin.  licl’jiiiiii.  .■?:{( Iii.i ids.  ami  lo  Japan,  sAAii.oiip  (ila/'a-d  kid. 

^l(i.<i7A.<ii;!.  ami  slmcs.  :?!:{. L’l(i.L’:}7.  ni  which  in  ihc  I'nilcd  Kincdnin, 

.>l.717.:{7;i:  (icrmany,  .SImS.!)7'_’:  <'ana<la.  >^1.4ilL'.17)."t;  Cciiiral  .Vincrif'aii  Slalcs, 
S!IS7,17’:{:  Mcxicn.  .Sl,lin0,710:  I  'liha,  l;iS.  HMI;  Snuih  America.  .SS(Mt.dl{7;  ami  ihe 
Phili|ipini‘  Islands.  .S')S2.0Sil, 

I'nal  and  cnk(‘:  Coal  (anlhrai-ile i  sU,7,''.').;5S7,  nf  which  In  Canada.  .71  l.')-S.iiS7. 
liiliiininniis.  .Si’ll. liS'), 411"),  nl'  which  In  Canatla.  •SI7.ilMI.4lil;  Mexico,  .SI.S27.(HIl’:  Cnha. 
Sl’.Hl2!I.S:{0:  and  In  ihe  niher  Wes  I  lndi("s.  -SI  .151 7.l{7!l.  Cnk(‘.  .Sl5,I).')l5.2fi:5. 

Tnhaci'n.  leaf:  Tn  ihe  I'llileil  Kilinilnin,  S| 2. 2411, 4:511:  In  ISelsiinin,  -SI .  14  1 .1107:  in 
l''rance.  S;5,.")|."),!»4:5;  in  (lerinany.  ,S4.l)il.").722:  In  llaly,  •S4,(»:5I ,(l.")li;  Xelherlands, 
■S2.(ilil. IS2;  .'4])ain,  Sl.l)2l.2.jS:  niher  Kiirn|)e.  ■S!»7!l, l-'iS;  Canada.  S|.(;72.2.j4:  fSniilh 
.\inerica,  S;57S..")SO;  lirilish  Oceania,  -SJ  .<i:5:5.SSII:  niher  .\sia  and  Oceania.  ■S7S4.27S; 
I5riiish  .\frica,  .Sind. 15 1-");  and  In  nllu'r  .Africa.  .S7dl,d22. 

Cniion.  niannfacUir(*s  nf:  Chjlhs,  .s2d.27 1 .2d4.  nf  which  In  ihe  I’niled  Kinirdnin. 
•S2d7,4:52:  Canada.  -SI ,d;5;5.it.'<d;  Ceniral  America,  Sl.iHSJ.'w;  .Mexic)),  •S227,:5!t,S;  Cnha, 
.S.''7d,  IS;5;  niher  W'(*sl  Indies,  s2, lid,"),  1 1:5;  Chih>,  .^724.1)12:  Cnlnmhia.  •SS42,  HI.");  niher 
.'sniilh  .\merica.  -SI  ,;5d2,447;  .\<len,  •S.')S7.7lld;  Chinese  Kmpire.  .S'4. 1.")!  .;54d:  I5rilish 

Kasi  lndi(‘s,  .Slid."),:5Sd:  lirilish  Oceania.  .SS72.ddd;  ami  In  lln*  l’hilip])ine  Islands. 
s;5.4S4.ll.")S.  Clnihimr.  .^11,417.277.  W'asle,  .S:5..")dd.2:5l . 

I  ars.  earriaires.  and  niher  vehicles:  Aiiinmnhiles,  .Sl;5.  ldd.2dil.  nf  which  In  ihe  I’nile)! 
Kinirdnm,  .S2.7.>"),.")d2;  l•'rance,  .S7."):5.2d4;  (i(‘rmany.  .S:5:5I,7.")4:  llaly,  .S:577,7.")d;  niher 
Kiirnpe.  .S7II4. 411:5;  Canaila.  .S."),d2 1.114:5:  Mexi<'n,  .S(i,Sd,dd;5;  W  (“si  Indi(>s^  .SI  12, .ASS; 
Snnih  .\merica,  .S.") Id,  Hid:  and  in  I5rilish  Oceania,  S74S,d:5:5.  I’assentrer  ami  I'reifrhl 
railway  ami  Iramway  <'ars,  Sll.d7 1.1182.  nf  whii  h  In  i  'amnia.  Sll.All.d2.A:  <  '(“iilral  Anna'ica. 
S7dd.d."):5;  -Mexici),  SI .78:5,118."):  Ctiha.  Si ,2d2.iid:5:  .Vrni-nlina,  .S:5I  l,:5.")2:  and  In  ))lher 
Snnih  America.  Sild2,,8:54. 

Kriiils  and  mils:  Tn  ihe  I'niled  Kinirdnin.  87.484.282:  ( iermany,  .8:5,278. 4.")8:  .\elh- 
erlamls,  Sl.;522,d:5d:  niher  Kiirnpe.  S2, 82:5, .")82;  ami  in  Canada.  811,18:5,1)12. 

Naval  sinres:  Unsin.  SI2.:57:5.82,").  nf  whi<-h  tn  the  I'nile)!  Kinndnm.  S2,4.")d,4d4; 
.Aiisiria-lliinirary,  S4;5d,d.")4;  Oermany,  S:5.d:52,d:5.");  Italy,  .S.")d7,S8d:  Xelherlands. 
.81  .d.")l .  III! :  Canatla,  .8428. d48:  .Vrirenlina,  .81178, dIM):  I5razil.  8822, 74d:  ami  In  other 
South  .\merica,  .827d.2.")il.  Tnrpenline.  .8d. 1127. 428.  nf  which  In  the  I'niletl  Kiiicdnm, 
8:5.ll.")4,781 :  ISeluiiim,  Sl,dd8,.")48:  (iermany.  SI ..")d2.SI8:  Xelherlands,  SI  .287.11.")  1 : 

Canada.  .8.")ild,4d8:  and  In  Sniilh  America.  Slld:5.4;52, 

Oil  cakt‘  and  meal:  Cnilniisec'd.  .810.122.274,  of  which  in  the  I'niletl  Kincih)m. 
SI .282,:5d8:  Denmark,  .8:5,1111.44.");  (iermany.  .8:5..")4;5.d2l :  ami  In  the  .Xelherlamls. 
.882:5. 2'2d.  I•’laxseetl.  .8d,,sd(i,77l,  ttf  which  d)  the  1  niletl  Kinirtlttm.  S77d.7dd;  lltdniiim, 
84,4:51,077;  ami  it)  ihe  Xelherlamls,  .8:5. 024, (Mid. 

The  (“xpnrls  ))f  merchamli.se  It)  f))reiu:n  ct)nn(ries  fmm  ihe  princi|)al  p))rls  nf  tleparliire 
Inr  iht-  years  Iddd  anti  Idid  were: 


Tons. 

1 

Torts. 

O.M)'.) 

lolo 

Aihuuio  (•oa'it: 

I’tit  ilit.  fttasl : 

Now  ^'ork . 

^7tlo.  1 17.‘.H.I7 

Sail  Kratu  isi’o. . . . 

$:il.  inn.  :(()•) 

$:();.  ii;{.7:i') 

Halt  iinoro. ...... 

7\K 

72,t»t»l*.  Ill) 

Sfatllf . 

211,7.1''.  27  4 

:42.  !s7.'.MH 

Itdston . 

*i‘».  Kl.  \M, 

NDrlht  rii  bonltT: 

I’hila  Iflpliia . 

''0.rM(i.27l 

♦l*i,2lH».:<14 

Dt.Irttil . 

:47,os:>,o27 

41. 17s.  2*17 

Savanna)) . 

•iii,‘.t;42,‘.t7:{ 

i;2,2s:i,  l*)s 

liniralt) . 

:4o.24l.s:4o 

:4o.  000, 1100 

W  ilnnnKlDii . 

2;4.;H(U)7(i 

27.404. 7*U1 

Hurt))) . 

2l,s.')S,ni.l 

24.2t)0,(l7».’> 

lirnnswifk . 

17.ivi  !7;4 

i;4, 0:4:4.  mi.s 

\  iitiiara . 

Is. 127, 00s 

20,  4*12,  S04 

<  Jtilf  (*(»a>t : 

Chainitlain . 

17i,  1110. .">02 

•20,2*1o.S.t1 

<  J;»!vost(Hi . 

ls2.  14*1.  ivt 

2oi.s7:>.  44:4 

Miiiuosota . 

0.‘)00.04(l 

1*1. <H)S.  7:4*1 

Now  t  )r!oaiis . 

14*1,s7m,:V.**» 

1.V1.21S.71'.) 

Mt'inithri'inak't)).'. . 

I1,77o.(hi:4 

l.’f.SOS.OoO 

Mohilo . 

27,  s*Nl.  4*i»l 

2‘).:4ol.:44:4 

Nttrlh  iintl  Si)nlh 

Honsaoola . 

•2(M»71.*i7(» 

20,  :470.  4.".s 

l);ikt)lii . 

I0..‘tll.s20 

17,.  V20,sn 

Stiltint' . 

2*».272.:4*17 

20.:47s.4o2 

Ciivahoi'a . 

o.*is:4. 11:4 

11.22s.:477 

Mox'ioaii  Ijonior:  Tor- 

|)i).s  Christ  i . 

‘».'.*o*l.7()^» 

1:4. 7:47,  111)*.) 

Tlio  Rt‘i)uhlic  ('hilo  lias  an  area  of  ‘iOl.oOO  scjiiaro  jniles,  with  a 
poimlation  (H)10)  of  alxmt  H,o()(),(H)(),  or  12  jier  s((uar('  mile.  It 
extends  from  the  Sanni  River  to  ('ape  Horn,  oecnpyinj:  a  lon<i, 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Andine  mountain  ran<re  and  the 
I’acilie  Ocean,  with  a  coast  line  of  2,()2r)  miles  and  an  average  width 
(d‘  only  00  miles.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  best  known 
hein<i  nitrate,  from  which  tin'  fertilizer  known  as  nitrate  of  soda  is 
jirocnred.  ('ojipi'r,  fjold,  silv(>r,  and  iron  are  also  found.  .V^ricnl- 
tnre,  viticulture,  apicnltiire,  and  lisheries  thrive,  and  there  are  exten¬ 
sive  forests  of  cabinet  and  other  woods. 

By  the  constitution  adopted  May  2.'),  is:k?,  ('hih'  has  a  re|)nhlican 
form  of  <;overnment,  with  le<;islative,  executive,  and  judicial  hranchi's. 
'I'he  legislative  jiower  is  vested  in  the  National 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  ('hamher 
of  Dejnities;  tlu'  fornuM’,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  cc'iisns,  will  Ix'  composed  <d'  .‘17  and  tin' 
latter  of  lOS  memlx'rs.  Senators  are  electixl  for 
a  term  id’  six  yi'ars  in  the  proportion  of  I  foi‘ 

('very  d  d('|)nties,  hnt  the  Sc'iiate  is  partially  re¬ 
newed  every  thrc'e  years.  l)(‘puties  are  elected 
for  three  years  by  din'ct  vote,  1  for  ev('rv  .‘1(1, (KIO 
inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  not  h'ss  than 
lo, ()()().  All  male  Chileans  of  21  yc'ars  of  aif(' 
who  can  read  and  write  and  are  ivj^isteivd  are 
('iititled  to  vote.  Conjiress  meets  rejinlarly  from 
dime  1  to  Septi'inhei’  1  each  year  at  the  national  capital,  Santia>io. 
Dnrino  the  r('c('ss  (d'  that  body  a  |x'rmanent  commit ti'c  consistimx 
td'  11  members,  of  which  7  aiT  si'iialors  and  7  di'pnties,  acts  for 
Conjiress  and  is  consulted  by  I  hi'  Bri'sidi'nt  upon  all  matters  id' 
imnortance. 

'I'he  President  is  elected  for  live  years  by  ('lectors,  who,  in  tlu'ir 
turn,  are  chosen  by  ditret  vote,  lie  can  not  s('rv('  for  t wo  conseent ive 
t('rms,  and  may  mtt  leave  the  country  (hirin';  his  term  (d  ollice  or 
for  one  year  after  its  expiration  except  with  tlu'  consent  of  ('on- 
<;r('ss.  His  salary  is  ()(),()()()  pi'sos  (ahont  Sid, (10(1)  a  year.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  State,  id'  1 1  members,  ti  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  Congress  and  d  by  the  Pri'sidi'iit ;  and  also  by  a  cabinet  of  (i  min¬ 
isters,  who  are  aiipointed  by  him  hut  are  r('sponsil)le  to  {’on<;r('ss, 

'I'he  Pr('sid('nl  and  his  cabinet  are  as  follows: 

Pri'sident,  Dr.  Ramon  Harms  Luco  (inau<;ural('d  Di'cemher  2d, 
lOKl). 

Ministi'r  id’  Inti'iior,  Sr.  Rann'in  (iutii*rr('Z. 

li'l 
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Minister  of  Fon'iirii  Alfairs.  Sr.  Kitriiiuo  .V.  Ixodriirne/.. 

Minister  of  .lust ie(‘  iiinl  I’uldie  Instrtietioii,  Sr.  Betijamin  Moiitt. 

Minister  «»f  Fiiiiniec',  Sr.  Fi'dro  .Montene<:ro. 

Ministi'r  of  War  and  Navy,  Sr.  Alejatidro  irtnniens. 

.\Fnnster  of  Indnstrv  and  I’ltlilie  Works,  Sr.  Knri(ine  Zanartn. 

The  I)(“|)artnietit  of  Interior  (Ministerio  del  Interior)  lias  ttnder  its 
jurisdiction  the  <xoverinnent  of  the  Kepuhlie  as  well  as  the  varioits 
intendenti's  and  fiovernors  of  the  territorial  divisions.  It  has  also 
eharjr*'  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  olliees,  hnreau  of  statistics,  police, 
charity,  and  sanitary  institutions. 

ruder  tin'  direction  of  tin*  Di'partnuMit  of  Forei<;n  Alfairs,  which 
also  inehnh's  tin*  Stthdivisiotis  of  Worshi|)  anil  Colonization  (Minis¬ 
terio  de  Rtdaeiones  Kxteriores.  ('ulto  y  ('olonizaeion ),  are  conducted 
all  diploniatie  and  consular  int(‘reotirse  as  well  as  neo(»liations  with 
fori'ion  (loverinnents.  The  divisioti  of  worship 
has  ehafoe  (d‘  (he  odieial  eintrehes  stthsidized 
and  maintained  hy  the  (loveniment.  The  eido- 
nization  section  seeks  to  jiromote  innnioration 
and  e(donization  into  the  country,  atid  toward 
that  end  is  ehar<red  with  the  estahlislnnent  of 
propai'anda  atieneies  in  siteh  places  as  it  deems 
feasihle. 

'I'lie  Department  of  .Tustice  and  Pithlie  In¬ 
struction  (Ministerio  de  .Tusticia  e  Instrticcidn 
Fiihlica)  is  administered  iti  two  divisions.  The 
section  id’  justice  is  etitrnsted  with  the  ailmiti- 
istratioti  of  all  le<»al  atnl  jttdieial  matters,  and 
the  keepiiifi  of  the  civil  re>;ister.  The  divisioti 
'of  education  has  under  its  supervision  the  various  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  itistittttions  of  higher  edtication,  the  pithlie  libra¬ 
ries,  museums,  and  universities. 

'I'lie  Di'parliiKMit  of  Finance  (Ministerio  de  Hacienda)  administers 
tlu'  puhlic  revenue  and  the  pnhlic  debt,  atid  jirejiares  the  anttttal 
hndjret.  It  has  also  char<;e  of  the  citstomhoitse  service,  the  nitrate 
atid  ,<;uano  di'posits,  the  niort<j:a<;e  loan  and  the  nitrate  loati  hanks. 

'Pile  I)(‘partment  of  War  and  Navy  (Ministerio  deduerra  y  Maritia) 
is  charged  with  the  maititenance  of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  matters 
liertaitiinu:  thereto.  It  also  has  under  its  direction  the  various  mili¬ 
tary  schools  and  academies. 

'Pile  Departnu'iit  of  Itidiistry  and  Public  Works  (Ministerio  de  Indu.s- 
tria  y  Ohras  Ptlhlicas)  has  in  its  care  the  iiromotion  atid  encouragement 
of  various  industries,  the  supervision  of  state  ami  jirivate  railways 
and  the  re<;istration  of  patents  and  trade-marks.  'Phe  care  of  roads, 
bridjies,  and  hijjhways,  the  develo|)nient  of  minin';  and  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  the  mainteminee  of  experimental  schools  and  farms 
all  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  this  department. 
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I'lu*  judiciiiiy  consists  of  a  national  supitMiic  coiiit  of  lO  incinl)cis. 
(•onvcnin<i  at  Santia<;o,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  minor  courts.  All 
judjics  hold  oHico  durinj>:  jjood  hcliavior. 

The  active  army  consists  (»f  ir.lJd  oliic(Ms  and  imm.  Military 
service  is  compulsory,  and  the  war  strenjrth  of  the  Kt'puhlic  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  !.")(). (too.  d'lu*  navy  has  ovei-  dO  vessels,  with  a  personnel 
of  0,0S4  ollicers  and  men. 

'I'here  are  22. .4.44  miles  of  tele<jraph  lines  in  the  l\(‘pid)lic,  of  which 
theCiovernment  owns  ](),oI4  miles,  with  407  ollices.  1  )ist  rihnt(‘d  over 
the  country  are  1 ,()!)(»  post  ollices.  There  is  also  an  (‘xtensive  wir«“- 
less-tele<>:raphy  system,  with  nine  stations,  ext endini;  from  Ariea,  the 
most  northern  point .  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  sonthern,  a  distanc<' 
of  2,140  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

The  Kepuhlic  is  divided  into  24  Provinces  and  1  National  'Perri- 
tory,  which  are  ajjain  divided  int<j  departments,  districts,  and  munici- 
l)alities.  The  Provinces  are  <;overned  hy  intendentes  appointed  hv 
the  President. 


CHILE  IN  1910. 

'Phe  c(*nt(“nnial  year  of  the  K(‘|)ut)lic  was  a  favorahle  om*  in  .ill 
respects.  'Phe  lOO  years  of  trial  <;ave  proof  that  a  national  feelinir 
was  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  a  fair  start  has  heim 
made  for  industrial  conquests  in  the  future.  'Plu'  only  dark  cloud 
in  1010  was  the  sudden  death  of  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
Sr.  Montt,  while  on  a  visit  ahroad,  and  followin';  soon  after,  the  death 
of  his  suece.ssor,  Sr.  Alhano. 

'Phe  festivities  of  the  eentenary  were  held  throu‘;hout  the  country, 
hut  additional  ceremonies  took  ])laee  in  Santiago,  the  national  capital, 
and  in  Valjiaraiso,  the  chief  seajiort.  Special  amhassadors  and  envoys 
were  sent  hy  many  foreign  governments,  and  the  President  of  the 
•Vrgentine  Kepuhlic,  with  a  large  suite,  came  in  person  to  represent 
his  people,  between  whom  and  those  of  Chile  a  strong  and  inti¬ 
mate  tie  was  formed  when  they  came  to  the  sn|)poit  of  each  other 
in  hSlO. 

With  the  nations  of  the  world  Chile  remained  on  terms  of  peace. 
Delegates  were  sent  hy  the  Ciovernment  to  various  foreign  and  inter¬ 
national  congresses,  among  them  being  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
(’onference  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Scientilic  Congress  in  Buenos 
Aires,  as  well  as  the  centennial  celebrations  in  Argentina  and  Mexico. 
Nominations  were  made  for  repn'sentation  in  congresses  to  he  held 
during  1911. 

In  cotnmercial  development  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  increase 
in  commerce  with  the  Cnited  States  was  49  ])er  cent  more  than  in 
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lor  wilifli  l»otli  coiiiit ri(‘s  arc  to  1)(>  coii^rat ulat(“(l.  The  total 
l'or(‘i<'ii  comiiicrcc  lor  tlic  yc'ar  was  tlu*  liijrlicst  in  tin*  history  of  Cliilc. 
'I'akiiiiT  account  of  the  <jidwth  of  this  coinnicrcc  for  tlic  past  o(l  years, 
it  is  astoiiishiiij;  to  note  that  it  has  increas<>(l  nearly  oOt)  p(‘r  cent 
hetw(‘en  IStiO  and  Ittltl.  While  it  can  not  la*  expected  that  this  ratio 
will  he  kept  np  lor  tin*  next  ot)  years,  there*  is  reason  to  )a*li(*V(*  that 
tin*  n(*xt  d(*cad(*  will  show  eipially  important  jrains. 

'Pin*  liuaiices  of  the  l{epnhlic  w(*r(*  iiig(*iu'ral  satisfactory.  Althono;!! 
tin*  pnhlic  debt  was  somewhat  increase**!  anel  iie'w  leeans  ne'gotiateel . 
the*  iue'emn*  ne‘ce*.ssary  te»  me*e't  edeligatienis  wets  preevieleel,  anel  the* 
nnnsnal  iimonnt  of  e*x])e‘nditnre*  em  pnhlie*  wenks.  railways,  {*spe*e*ially 
the*  lemgitinlinal  lailway,  iinel  the*  e-e*nte*nnial  e*e*le*hriitie)n,  e*x])[ains  the* 
pmpe>se*s  tei  whie  h  the*  nn)ne*y  weis  applie*el.  A  ele*lie*it  wees  le*ft  at  the* 
e*nel  e»f  the*  year,  in  the*  mitiemal  tie*iismy,  hot  idle>Wiun*e  was  maele* 
te>  e*ove*r  that  in  lUl  1 . 

'Pile*  nitride*  inelnstry  in  1!M()  Wiis  sidisfiie-teny.  Alnmst  all  etf  the* 
ont|)nt  wiis  tiiki'n  hy  agrie-idtniiil  anel  *>tln*r  ceensuming  inte*re*sts  in  the* 
woilel,  anel  the*  eli*miinil  is  ine‘re*asing  id  the*  same*  late*  as  the*  pro- 
elnction,  whiedi  was  gre*ide‘r  thiin  in  IDO'.I. 

A  e-ommission  Wiis  !ip]n>inti*il  to  stnely  ne*e*eh*el  improve*nn*ids  in 
tin*  ports  of  Vid|)ai'aiso  iinel  San  Antoniee;  this  weirk  was  linisheel  anel 
pi-oposals  have*  hi*e*n  elist  rihnteel  in  eight  e*a])itals  of  Kiiro])e*  as  well 
as  in  Xe*w  '^drk  ami  Washingtem,  to  e*arry  out  the*  ])lans,  whie*h  it  is 
to  he*  hopi*il  e*an  he*  he*gnn  he*fore*  the*  enil  eif  1911.  The*  same*  e*e»m- 
mission  is  at  work  on  the*  jiort  of  Alien  anel  will  the‘re*after  take*  np 
lepiiepn*  anel  Antofagasta,  anel  still  hde*r  Valelivia,  so  that  Chile  has 
ahe*inl  of  it  the*  .syste*matic  e-are*  of  its  haihors  to  in-e-e»mnnnhde*  the* 
ra|)ielly  growing  e-onmn*re-e*.  In  this  e-e)nne*e-tion  it  is  wenth  neding 
that  the*  large*  inii])  of  the  Re*])ul)lie-.,  elrawn  iinile*r  (le>ve*rnnn*nt  sn])e*r- 
vision,  is  e-oni-hnle*el  anel  is  ahout  to  he*  ])nl)lishe*el  in  22  se*e-tions. 

At  the*  eleise*  of  the*  ye*ar  there*  we*re  2,7 Ki  liseal  jnimary  schools, 
with  4,S2!»  e*mple)ye*e*s,  ami  an  a1te*mlane-e*  of  2;)S,,S7')  se-he>lars.  In 
aelelition,  the*  jnivide*  se-he»ols  re*e-e*iving  a.ssistane-e  from  the  (leivern- 
nn*nt  hael  4(i,.j77  .se-heelars,  anel  those*  re*e-eiA’ing  no  a.ssist  ance  hael  dd.dSo. 
There  were  lo  nen  nial  se-heiols  for  l)e>th  se*xes,  with  a  matrienlatiem  of 
2,222.  In  the*  74  lye-e*nms  for  nn*n  and  wemn*n,  IS, ()()!>  se-he»lars  were* 
in  attemlam-e,  while*  the*  two  nniversitie*s  hael  a  tedal  e»f  2,490  matri- 
e-nlants.  In  aelelition,  there  we*ri'  2,290  scholars  in  the*  e-e»mnu*re-ial  in¬ 
stitutes  maintaine*el  hy  Cleevernmeid  aiel.  'Phe*ii*  we*re*  4.‘>  primary,  2 
nen-mal,  ami  9  se-he»ols  fen-  se*e-onelary  e*elne-ation  e-om])le*te*el  during 
the*  ye*ar. 

'Phe*  (iove*rnnu*nt  is  anxious  to  e*ne*eHirage*  immigration  anel  edlVrs 
mide*rial  imlne-e*me*nts  te»  se*ttlers.  During  1910  the*  nnml)e*r  ed' 
immigraids  arriving  was  2, odd,  most  of  whom  e-ame*  from  Spain  ami 
Italy. 
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'I'lu'  study  of  iinlural  rosourcps  in  agricultural.  luincral.  and  furcstiil 
matters  was  advanced  hy  ectmmissiuns  a])j)(unted  to  that  end.  Chile 
is  desirous  of  introducing  all  methods  which  will  add  to  her  natural 
wealth  und(‘r  the  ])ro|K‘r  rules  of  conservation,  and  much  careful 
work  is  therc'foie  alreridy  in  hand  or  i»lann(*d  for  the  future. 

FINANCE. 

.\cci)r(liii>»  to  the  nio.^sa^o  of  rr(*si<lonl  Sr.  Don  Itaaioii  Itarrofi  l.uco,  ])ros(‘iUo(l 
to  ili<*  National  tNaisrn'ss  at  il.«  opoiiiiif;,  .tune  J ,  1!)11 ,  tlio  ordinary  rcvcimcs  of  the  tiov- 
erninent  for  tin*  year  HtlO,  amounted  to  152,‘J7o,G-l-').21  ])esos  pajeer  and  S2,7G4.423.27 
pesos  <rold.  Itiirini;  the  year  the  treasury  sold  ^old  to  the  amount  of  23,23S..")ltt.l.o 
pesos,  whieh  sum  produced  3!»,:{33,21').!t4  pesos  in  paper.  This  shows  a  irold  j)remium 
of  alnmt  G!t.2. 

The  expenditures  of  llie  (Jovernment  amounted  to  tilt. (i77. 704. 30  pesos  <;old  and 
234,143,203.43  pesos  i)a])er  as  a>raiust  reeei])ts,  after  oold  conversion  as  above,  of 
50,o25,!M)4.12  pesos  gold  and  102, 308, SGI .15  pesos  paper.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  1,151,800.18  j)esos  gold  and  41.834,302.28  j)esos  paper.  This 
deficit  the  President  states  was  the  result  of  expenditures  made  in  public  works, 
railroad  building,  the  centennial  expenses  and  initial  exj)enses  conm^eted  with  the 
longitudinal  railroad. 

For  the  year  1000  Ihen^  was  a  surplus  of  0,005,143.81  pesos  gold  and  a  deficit  of 
35.782.111.00  peso.s  jniper.  These  ainounts.  taken  together  with  the  deficit  of  1010, 
show  a  suri)lus  of  7,853.G3  pe.sos  gold  and  a  deficit  of  77, GIG, 504. 18  pesos  paper.  In 
his  message  the  President  converts  the  gold  surplus  into  ])aper  at  a  jtremium  for  gold 
of  G5,  iiroducing  thereby  12.958,t)lG.98  j)esos  paper,  which,  subtracted  from  the  deficit 
last  given,  shows  a  total  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  1910  of  114,658.487.20  pesos  paper. 

Converted  into  United  States  currency,  estimating  the  gold  peso  at  3G.5  cents  and 
the  gold  premium  at  G5,  the  revenues  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  804.049,081 .46,  the 
expenditures  to  .873,942,687.83,  and  the  deficit  to  89,893,600.37.  If  the  deficit  of 
1910  is  added  to  the  deficit  of  tin*  )>rec<Hling  year,  the  total  deficit  amounts  to 
814.303.241.10. 

The  details  of  ri*ceipts  and  expenditures  for  1910  were  presented  to  the  National 
Coiigrc'.-is  by  the  minister  of  finance  on  .lune  17,  Pill. 

The  s<*veral  sources  of  revenues  and  of  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

HKVKNl'K.s. 


Pe.sos  ])aper.  Pesos  gold. 


Customhouse  receipts . 

Post  ollice  and  telegraitli . 

Internal-revenue  stamp  tax _ 

Mint  profits . 

State  railways . 

Mtscellaneoiis  internal  reventies 


81.472.:i41.4l> 
4,3:«i.4');tn(i 
ti.nin.7.')i.27 
1.4(Vi.2n2. 10 
47,7tH).7.')0. 70 
11,000.140.  OS 


.SO.:i03,0Kl.,5S 


2.370,741.69 


Total .  1.72,97.").t;4.').  21  S2. 704. 42:1. 27 

Eipiivalent  to .  ¥:i3.  MO.lH'iO.  07  ?:i0.200.014.  40 


The  principal  items  of  customhouse  receipts  were: 


1  Pe.sos  paper.  Pesos  gold. 


ImiKtrt  duties . 

Surtax  on  imports . 

Export  duties,  nitrate . 

Export  duties,  iodine . 

Import  duties  on  postal  packages 
Frontier  customs . 


44.4:tO.O;t2.  :io  0.52.42 

29.008.701.73  . 

.  70.00.5.417.23 

.  727.11.5.13 

3.2.52.ss;tll  4!«.80 

2. 24s. 420. 07  . 
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I’csos  paiHT.  IVsos 


Depart  ineiit  of  - 

Interior .  JO.  2l)s.  7W.  lit* 

ForeiRn  relations . 

Publie  Worship  and  Colonization  — 

Secretary  of  ForeiRii  Relations . 

Secretary  of  Publie  Worship . 

Sis'retary  of  Colonization . 

,I  list  ice . ! . 

Public  instruction . 


War. 


Navy . 

Industry  and  public  works  - 

Secretary  of  industry . 

SiHTetary  of  public  works. 
Secretary  of  railways . 


Total  of  buduet  expetnlitures 
Fi.xpenditnres  authorized  by: 

Spirial  laws . ! . 

l)n  accoutil  of  prior  years . 


3.'>.S,  723.  iVJ 

1.685.18.5. 07 

I.473.7.‘>S.4h 

2. 241),  ma.  (13 

2.5.32,5.2',17..74 

464,6.84. 16 

12,737.101.67 

23,31I,15.s.l() 

3., 'kU,  30.5.6:1 

U,4;it.<,»S9.31 

8.08,5.8<KI.,54 

2,  ,343,  iGo.  61 

153.ta0.:i9 

0.1,V).776.o7 

41, 048.  ,5.5 

81,179,560.31 

256,404.95 

206,774.;«7.S9 

4.5.  ;i73. 7:18.66 

46.f)67.607.04 

2,4.51.:162.74 

13.143.99 

727.087.80 

2.'a,  4.5.5. 17S.  92 

48.  .5,52, 189.20 

1  19.311,92.5.49 

12, 125,  .51.5. 10 

Total  e.\l>enditures .  234. 143. 2ij.3. 43 

Equivalent  to .  Sol .  70.5. 32.').  7f> 


60.67; 

S22.14; 


,704.30 
.  :«i2. 07 


DEBT. 

'I'he  foreign  delit  on  Doceiniter  31,  191(1,  amounteil  to  i;25,25H,620,  equivalent  to 
33ti,781,(i00  pesos  gold,  and  the  internal  debt  to  6,093,800  pesos  gold  and  179,465,191.]  1 
pesos  paper.  During  the  year  the  foreign  debt  was  increased  by  4;2,600,0(K1  and 
reduced  by  £380,700,  a  net  increase  of  £2,219,300.  Of  the  increase,  .t:l,5(K),000  is 
set  a])art  for  the  construction  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Kailroad  and  £1,100,0(K)  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Valparaiso.  The  reduction  of  £380,700  was  on  account  of  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  outstanding  obligations. 

Converting  the  above  figures  into  United  States  currency,  estimating  the  ])ound 
sterling  at  §4.8665,  the  gold  peso  at  36.5  cents  and  gold  exchange  at  65,  the  foreign 
debt  amounted  to  $122,921,074.23  and  the  internal  debt  to  §39,699,875.61. 

'I'he  items  of  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  DEBT. 


In- 

Amor- 

Original 

In  circula- 

.Amor- 

In  circula- 

l.uuiis. 

ter- 

tiza- 

tion  Jan.  1, 

tized  in  ' 

tion  Jan.  1, 

est. 

tion. 

1910. 

1910. 

1911. 

Loan  of  188.5 . 

1‘cret. 

ii 

Per  ct.  ' 
h 

f 808. 900 

t.594,:i(X) 

£14,lXX)  ! 

£.579,700 

Loan  of  1886 . 

4 

6.0IO,(X)0  1 

1  4. 62:i.  :ioo 

4. 527, (XX) 

Loan  of  1887 . 

4 

1.160,2(HI 

898, 4(X) 

I8,S(X) 

Loan  of  l.ss'i . 

4.' 

i  i 

1,. 546, 400 

1.303,440 

1,284,  SIX) 

Loan  of  1892 . 

5 

4  ' 

1.542.8(X) 

21,!KX) 

l.r)20.<K)t» 

International  loan  1893 . 

() 

1  i 

149,(KX) 

1  OS.  OCX) 

4.1(X) 

103,  OCX) 

Do . 

44  , 

» 

(bW.lKK) 

,531.  (XX) 

H.'M) 

.V22.  vSOO 

International  loan  1,8',),5 . 

44 

J 

0()(» 

1,7.58.  400 

22,  .500 

1, 7:1.5,  tXX) 

Coquiinbo  R.  R.  loan . 

-*1 

4  ! 

!  2rw.(M)() 

234.840 

2,9(X) 

231,940 

Loan  of  18!)6 . 

5  i 

4 

4,(N)0.(N)l) 

3.  (X)8,  :«X) 

39,  o()() 

3,5rKS.s(to 

Pcfluelas  loan . 

.55 

2 

2()0,  ()()() 

11.3.100 

8,900 

1(M.2(X) 

■Sewage  loan . 

1 

1,. 350.  (XX) 

1.321,900 

15,000 

i,:«X).900 

Loan  of  1906 . 

4 

2 

3.7(X).(XXI 

3. 401,480 

94. 3(X) 

.3. 307, 120 

Reconstruction  of  Valparaiso  loan,  1909. , 
Arica-La  Paz  R.  R.’and  Valparaiso  con¬ 
struction  loan, 1910 . 

.  5 

4 

3, 000,  (XX) 

3.000.000 

15.000 

2, 985,  (XX) 

5 

1 

2.600.000 

2.(XX).()00 

( 

I 

1  29, 219, 500 

23.0:19.320 

380. 700 

2r>,  2dS.  020 
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The  internal  i;<iM  ilcl>t  is  the  l{i>li\  ian  treaty  delit  of  March,  l!K)5.  (iriyinally  ainniint- 
iin:  In  (1. .■)(((), (MIO  ])OSiis  gold,  redin'ed  nn  aecmint  ol  annirti/.atinn  to  ii,0!»;5.MH»  nn  l)(‘c(Mn- 
i.erdi,  nm. 

'I'lio  internal  paper  <lel)t  rejiresents  principally  |)a|>er  money  in  circulation  to  tin* 
amount  ol  loil.sn’.'i!!  1. 12  ]>es  )s. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  I'oreign  trade  oi'  (  hile  for  the  year  l!tlO  amounted  to  (;2ii,:U2,t'7l{  pesos  gold. 
The  imjtorts  were  2f(7,  lb’’).(i!*7  pesos  and  the  ex])oits  :i2S,S27,17(i  pesos.  In  the 
imports  were  2ll2,t>S2.7(il{  )ie.sosand  the  exports2tMi,-12h.!HI!l  ]ie.sos,  or  a  total  of  .j(iS,ol2,(i72 
pe.sos.  There  was.  therefore,  an  increa.st*  for  the  year  lidtt.  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  of  2.7). 1(12. !IM1  jiesos  in  imi)orts  and  22.IV,I7.2()7  peso.s  in  ex])orts.  or  a 
total  gain  in  foreign  tra<h*  of  57.SO(l,2(ll  pe.sos. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  Chilean  gold  ]ie,so  at  :{((.')  cents  ITiited  .''tales, 
the  fonugn  trade  for  the  year  litltl  would  he:  lm])orts,  !?IOS.7»S2.27!t.-10;  exi>orls, 
.'?l2d,(t21,!H!l.24.  ora  total  of  .'s22.S.(iOI.  HlS.til.  On  ih<“  same  basis  the  figures  for  the 
year  would  he;  lm])orts.  .'s!l.').(i(;(),20S:  exjtorts.  .si  1 1 .,S4(i,!(|().7!).  or  a  total  of 

.■j:2(»7. 7)07, 127). 2!t. 

This  shows  an  increase  in  tra<l(‘  of:  Imports,  .si 2. 022. 070. 00;  ex])orts,  .s.s.  177),(H)2.4.’), 
or  a  total  increa.sr*  <if  .^2 1.007.072. 27). 


IM  I><)1{TS. 


Tin*  imports  for  tin*  years  100, S,  1000,  and  1010,  hy  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows; 


Coni)  tries. 


I  Mill'll  Kiniiiloiii 

(ii'rinany . 

fnili'il  .><11111'.' _ 

Kranii' . 

.\r»;i'nliMa . 

IVni . 

Iniiia . 

Italy . 

.\nstralia . 

Bi'lyinni . 

.Spain . 

lira/.il . 

Ki'uailor... 

Irnnuay . 

-Netiii'rlainls  .. . 
other  connlrii's. 

Total.  . 


1UI)> 

v.m 

1910 

831.S70  2.VJ 

s:t4,:(4ii..-.7:i 

1?7,  r><>7 

22.  Ii40,  iH>2 

2(i.29(>.071 

8,‘tlHK57l) 

0.(>3(i.  102 

13.309.774 

4.3i>O.O.V» 

5.  ♦Mil.  5(12 

7.010.929 

3.  S4r».  27S 

(>.017.540 

.5. 477.  SON 

3.72S.I)iW 

4.742.04S 

.■.,441,.-)!)'.l 

■2, 7117.  sot 

•.>..'),')l,.-it)7 

4.I)1K.2.-.II 

2. 

2.  (>29.01 2 

a,  227.  '.'.a 

11,  Otltl.tilli 

;t.  i!)4.i)!)',) 

2.720.0.5(> 

4.tl.Ttl.4:iS 

2.7tll),717 

2. 4114,  >141 

7tt7,9i)o 

S77,  4liy 

1.249.700 

2r>o.o4s 

477.  (i05 

74!).  247 

21t»..'i(Ml 

44.-..  UK.-) 

4(ia.  4!)a 

3:»4. 104 

.■):t4,.K;ii 

aai.jua 

47. (HH) 

.54. 434 

2(K),M)1 

S43,4(Mi 

9.59,  SSO 

l.241.aM 

07,.V)1,422 

9.5.(i()0.20S 

ll)K.  .■>.K2. 279 

The  imports  hy  major  groups  of  articles  were  as  follows: 


itHi'  ii.Nia  I'.iiii 


'Textiles  and  niannfaelures  thereof . 

Mineral  itrodiiets . 

Coal  and  oils . . . 

Vegetalile  ))rodnels . 

.Machinery,  hardware,  earriaites,  etc . 

.\ninial  products . 

I’aiter  and  niauiifaet ures  thereof . 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  heveraites . 

Chemical,  iiharmaceulieal.  and  toilet  articles . 

.\rms,  ammunition  and  explosives . 

Miscellaneous .  . 

Total . 


S20,a77,2(ll 

S23,  lul.osa 

S29, 117,S;i3 

17. 1 19. 42a 

10.S44.20S 

1S.S2.5,  139 

1/.  1(M).  2.)/ 

it)..i7n.7ai 

i8,778.aia 

8, 5aa.  i).-)0 

It),  oOy,  42.1 

11.8a4,;i04 

19.43S.079 

19.aOK..K71 

9.512.s7t> 

0.7S0.  Ill 

10. 0115.  ail!) 

!),  142.41.-) 

2. 1KI5, 92(‘> 

2..-)ao,9a7 

3. 3(»0.  S52 

l.K.-.l.(g)9 

i.!)ai,aa7 

2.5.s;i,904 

1.9Ka.  1 7.1 

2.020,4:11) 

2. 335. 554 

iiaa.sa!) 

S2S.  921* 

1 . 59S.  4NN 

S22,  (>02 

842.988 

1.472, -.41 

97.  .55 1,422 

95.()(>0.  20S 

10S.5S2.  279 

L., 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 
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TEXTILES. 

Tin-  principal  cnuiiirio  fnim  which  import.-?  ol  textiles  ami  inauufaciures  thereof 
wen;  n'cordeil  were : 


Coimtrios. 


I'Mit?  laid 


riiiii-il  Kiiiploiii. 

I  iermaiiy . 

liiilia . 

France . 

Italy . 

I  iiiteil  Stale.- . . . . 

Itely'idin . 

Spain . 


¥111.412,75;) 
.5.52;t.tV*3 
2,:)05.57d 
2,214.dv.) 
1 . 130, 135 
744. 4HS 
271.5;)1 
243. 4011 


¥12.155.fllS 
7,44!t.ild7 
3. 071, 2011 
2,0.37,177 
1.510,021' 
SI  7.1X1;) 
DSs.OOl 
255,(Xl.s 


Iinport.s  of  textiles  are  cla.ssilied  under  live  I’eneral  heads.  For  the  year  1910  the 
amounts  under  tliese  were: 


Straw,  jialm.  hem]),  etc .  972.  2(12 

Cotton .  14. -I-O,  039 

Linen .  448.  1 29 

Wool .  7,949.933 

Silk .  1,213.388 

Total .  ...  28.229.839 


Under  straw,  )ialni.  hemp,  etc.,  the  ])rinci])al  imj'orts  were:  Twine,  88<).9()2  kilos, 
of  which  325. 7.W  from  the*  United  Kin,i;dom,  323,9.83  from  the  United  Slat(>s,  and 
1.89,514  from  (ierniany. 

l{a!:"in!:.  995.729  kilos,  of  which  3.53.8.55  from  the  T'nitetl  Kin<rdom,  1()8,429  from 
India,  and  93.929  from  (ierniany. 

Oilcloth  for  carpetinir,  498,142  kilos,  of  which  229.979  from  the  United  Kinirdom 
and  .89,449  from  (it'rniany. 

('ordape,  .59(),(XI.5  kilos,  of  which  33!>.999  from  the  United  Kinirdom,  92,845  from 
(ierniany,  38.825  from  Italy,  and  32.3(i9  from  the  United  States 

Ila^s,  34,891,319  kilos,  of  which  31,991,538  from  India  and  2.999,257  from  the 
United  Kinirdom 

Ore  ha^s,  1,923,849  kilos,  of  which  1..532.(H17  from  India  and  278.421  from  the  United 
Kinirdom. 

MamlxKi  straw  and  jialin  hats,  ]!19,,598  kilos,  of  which  79.257  from  Italy,  97,374  from 
France.  38,439  from  the  I’nited  Kinfr<lom.  and  13. .542  from  (ierniany. 

Under  cotton  the  principal  im])orts  were:  liaw  cotton.  139.789  kilos,  of  which 
94,299  from  I’erii:  cotton  yarn.  855,349  kilos,  of  which  751.739  from  the  United 
Kinirdom,  ,54,949  from  (ierniany,  and  23, .849  from  France;  knittinfr  yarn  in  .skeins. 
71,992  kilos,  of  which  41.592  from  the  1,'nited  Kinirdom  and  l!t.91.5  from  (ierniany. 

('rochetinir  or  emliroidery  thread.  994.898  kilos,  of  which  324,414  from  (ierniany. 
279,184  from  Italy.  149,819  from  the  United  Kinirdom,  and  134,424  from  Belsriuni; 
spool  thread,  1,231,281  kilos,  of  which  1,942,225  from  the  United  Kingdom,  149,328 
from  (ierniany,  ami  29,393  from  Fram-e;  heavy  drills  for  clothing,  1,892,445  kilos,  of 
which  828.397  from  (ierniany,  949,124  from  the  ITiited  Kingdom,  and  209,981  from 
Italy;  knit  underwear,  .529,927  kilos,  of  which  4]9.4(i4  from  (ierniany,  41,890  from 
the  United  Kingilom.  23.939  from  Sjiain.  and  27,938  from  France;  ]'illows  and  bed- 
.spre.ads,  191,159  kilos,  of  which  95,359  from  the  United  Kingdom.  92.997  from  (ier¬ 
niany,  and  23,3.85  from  Ital.v. 

lied  ticking.  195,999  kilos,  of  which  119.199  from  the  United  Kin.trdoiii.  48.398  from 
(ierniany.  8.389  from  the  United  .States,  8.2.30  from  llelgitim.  and  9,4(i3  from  France. 

Cotton  lace,  39.8!t3  kilos,  of  which  19,878  from  the  United  Kingilom.  14.942  from 
(ierniany,  and  4.394  from  France. 
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t  'otton  llaniicls.  270. J 18  kilot;,  of  whicli  170,012  from  the  I'nitetl  States,  30.02:1  iroiii 
(teriiiany,  ami  30,220  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 

Coarse  unbleached  cotton,  347, -121  kilos,  of  which  317,371  from  the  I'nited  Kii]>:dom. 

Blankets,  118,122  kilos,  of  which  05,042  from  tiermaiiy,  27,782  from  the  United 
Kinirdom,  0,400  from  Belgium,  and  5,700  from  S])ain. 

Plain  an  1 1  wide, I  cloth,  2.208,505  kilos,  of  which  2,000,857  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
I2().051  from  Ciermany,  ami  07,:530  from  Urance, 

Cloth  for  women’s  wear,  or  lining.  3.081.710  kilos,  of  which  2,144,010  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  020,;185  from  (iermany.  128.210  from  Italy,  118,170  from  Urance, 
and  13,215  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton  bagging,  1,482,071  kilos,  of  which  from  the  United  States  were  020, 308,  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  342,000. 

Cotton  j)assementerie,  101,322  kilos,  of  which  from  (Iermany  were  .52,158,  from 
Urance  30,200,  ami  from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  0,001. 


Cotton  velvet,  15,324  kilos,  of  which  from  the  Uidted  Kingdom  were  21,440,  from 
(iermany  17,774,  and  from  I-' ranee  5.082. 

Heavy  ducking  1,105,035  kilos,  of  which  from  the  Unitt'd  Kingdom  wer<“  705,780 
ami  from  tlu'  United  States  220,005. 

Sail  cloth,  !)0,755  kilos,  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  .55, .5:10  ami  from 
I  the  United  States  30,3(M). 

Under  wool,  the  principal  items  were:  Yarn  for  knitting  or  embroidery,  202,074 
kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  180,120,  from  Italy  7,828,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  0,001. 

Utiwashed  wool,  102,300  kilos,  all  from  Arg<‘ntina. 

Car)>ets,  81,257  kilos,  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  35,403,  from  (iermany 
28,000,  and  from  Urance  14,210. 

k  Baize,  2:15,213  kilos,  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  2I7,:i()8. 

Underwear,  30,124  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  10,401,  from  the  United 
:  Kingdom  10,202,  and  from  Italy  1,085. 

I  Cas.simere.  1,372,2.52  kilos,  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  882,002,  from 

I  (iermany  33(i,278,  from  Urance  0(i,040,  and  from  Italy  28,084. 
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kilos,  of  whioh  from  iicnnaiiy  were  .V).:{|:{,  from  the  I'liiiod  Kiuodom 
J'.i.777.  and  from  i'rancc  ll.lofi. 

lUankcls.  47.:l(M)  kilos,  of  which  from  (icrmany  were  L’H.TlL’.  from  the  I'nited  Kim:- 
d<im  14.;{.')S,  and  from  France  o.iiO'J. 

I >n‘ss  ooods.  all  wool,  724.S;{;5  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  lUlo.  from  lh<‘ 
I'nited  Kinodotn  and  from  France  1 1 i!<. 

-Men's  hats.  .'>2S.ti:{2,  of  which  from  1-taly  were  frotn  (iertnatiy  l:l2,7itii.  from 

l-'ratice  otj.tiL'it,  and  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  44.7)2I. 

I'nder  silk,  the  principal  itetns  were:  Rihhons.  pure  silk  t>r  mixed.  kilos,  of 

which  from  (iermany  were  4.')7(i.  frotn  France  ll.lUti.  frotn  Italy,  1.1!>!).  and  from  the 
I'tiited  Kitiirdom  724. 

I  tress  eoods,  27.42ti  kilos,  of  which  from  l''rance  were  14.S;{7,  from  the  I'nited  Kitn;- 
dom  •■).4.'')l,  from  (iermany  4.1!I4.  atid  from  Italy  1.7.')S. 

Handkerchiefs,  ;{..S4S  kilos,  of  which  from  .lapati  were  1.157,  from  the  I'nited  Kitio- 
doin  i)4(i.  from  (iertnatiy  577,  from  l-'ratiee  57(i,  from  ('hitia  2!i:{,  and  from  Italy  2S4. 

I’assementerie.  !l,  115  kilos,  of  which  from  (iertnatiy  were  4,5S:4.  from  l-'ratice  2.5tlS. 
atid  from  the  I'nited  Kitioilotn  1.0, S7. 

Ml  IK  nil  /troiliirls. 


t'onntrifs. 


ttmti  nnn 


I  tfimiiny . 

fnitisl  kiiit;iloiii 
t'nitcil  .'States. . . . 

|{el(;iiini . 

Kraiiie . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Switzerlaml . 


S(l.:ili4. 12.') 
(i.  1X5,  twit 
1. 49.5.  ill  it 
1 , 775. 12X 
7.S0.  X7X 
ii:i.7iw 
.(.  727 
51.(425 


$7,.jll7..ii« 
5,tt(i2,177 
2, 4.(1. 4117 
l.:(4:t..57(l 
X71.(«ii 
2.57. 4it4 
Itlti.it.'ll 
75. 4:W 


linjtorls  of  mineral  prodtiets  are  classilied  ttnder  four  general  heads.  For  the  year 
1910  the  amttnnls  tttider  these*  heads  were; 


Preciotis  metals  and  jewelry .  $295.  .525 

Stet'l  and  iron .  12,  242,  759 

( tther  metals .  I.  9!)5.  7.50 

Farths  and  stones .  :4.  72().  72it 

Total .  IS.  2li0  74:4 


Postal  paekaees  and  imports  throitirh  Pttnta  .\renas  tiot  itit'ltided. 

I'nder  precious  metals  and  jewelry  the  |trincipal  imports  were:  .lewelry,  .S|4I.S:42, 
of  which  from  I'ranct*,  $(i(i,027 ;  (iermany,  $.52. SOI;  I'tiiled  Kingdom.  $I4.SS4. 

Watches,  .$9S.49;{.  of  which  from  I'rance,  $4,7.50;  I'nited  Kingdom,  $1S,S:1();  atid 
(iermany.  $14, .590. 

I'nder  steel  anil  iron  the  itrinci]  al  im]’orts  were:  Wire.  12.271  metric  tons,  of  which 
from  (iermany  were  5.9914,  from  the  I'nited  .states  4.771.  from  Pelydnm  I,0.s2.atid  from 
the  I'nited  Kingdom  551. 

lliKijt  and  .«tra]i  metal,  1 .799  ton.s,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  1 .190.  from  J4eleium 
570,  atid  from  the  l'nit(*d  .Slate.®  1.54. 

lloii.sehold  ntensils,  409.4S4  kilos,  of  which  from  the  I  nited  Kinttdom  were  244.778, 
from  (iermany  ll5.(i()5.  and  from  the  I'nited  .States  57.494. 

(iranite  ware.  1.. 507, 409  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  I.51S.2S0.  from  the 
rniti'd  Kin,?dom  ISI..510.  from  Iiel<;inm  25.025.  from  the  I’nited  .States  20,573,  and 
from  I-' ranee  10,791. 

I’teiisils  not  .sjiecilied,  1,070,840  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  wen*  418,051.  from 
the  l’nit(*d  Kintrdom  277,054,  from  I'rani'e  195,000.  and  from  the  I'nited  Stat<*s  148.501 . 
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W  ire  .staples.  757,7-lP  kilos,  dt'  whicli  I'roiii  ( Jciiiuiny  were  oL’d.ilL’P,  I'niiii  the  I'liitcd 
States  i;}0,01(),  and  from  l{elt;inni  77.lo(l. 

Wire  rt)pe,  79"). <>85  kilos,  of  whicli  from  the  I'nited  Kinirdoin  were  -19o.d‘)7).  froin 
(ierinany  180, (kiO,  from  the  .Vrijentiiie  Heimhlic  128.880,  and  from  the  I’nited  States 
10.4 lo. 

I’ipins;  and  acces.sorie.s  lO.Otio  tons,  of  which  from  the  I  nited  Kin.^doin  were  S.129. 
from  (iermany  7,207.  from  Melirinm  2,07'),  and  from  the  I'tiiteil  States  1,202. 

Xaiks,  cut,  2.<i5o  totis.  of  which  frotn  the  I’niled  States  w(‘re  2.819,  from  (iermany 
207,  and  from  the  I'nitecl  Kins;dotn  112. 

Nails,  wire.  1.2(i(i  tons,  of  which  from  (iermany  wt'ie  720,298,  from  the  I’nitetl  States 
410,88(1.  from  (In*  I'niti'd  Kitiynlom  74.  and  from  Helitinm  7)8. 

Railroad  sjiikes,  1.828  tons,  of  which  from  the  I'nited  Kinitdoin  were  8i)(i.  from  the 
I’nited  States  89(t.  from  Relirinm  888.  and  from  (iermany  198. 

l'i.sh])lates,  8.0(18  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kinirdom  were  1 .07)8,  from  ( iermany 
791,  from  Relttinm  (177.  and  fi-otn  the  I’nited  States  421. 

Corruttated  iron.  4.897)  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nite)!  Kingdom  were  8, 4(1(1.  from  the 
I’niteil  States  81(1.  ainl  from  (iermany  112. 

( 'orrntrated  iron,  iralvanized.  18.888  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kintrdoin  were 
14,418.  and  from  the  I’nited  States  4.251. 

Sheet  iron,  jainted.  tinned,  or  tralvanized.  2,878  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited 
Kinirdom  were  2. 80S.  and  from  the  I’nited  States  487. 

Sheet  iron,  jilain.  4,5(14  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  were  2.027  and 
from  (iertnany  1.542. 

liars  or  sheets,  nnwronoht.  28.058  tons,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  10.152,  from 
Helirinm  5.228.  from  the  I’nitc)!  Kin.irdom  4.51 1,  and  from  the  I’nited  States  2.(148. 

'rinplate,  2,025  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  were  1.9(10. 

Steel  rails.  45.154  tons,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  were  12.00(1.  from  tin* 
I’nitf'd  States  I  1.488.  fniin  Relirinm  10,8(11,  and  from  (iermany  7.271. 

Car  wheels.  1,(198  tons,  of  which  from  tin*  I’nited  Kinirdoin  were  1.172,  from  (ier¬ 
many  898.  and  from  Relirintn  72. 

Holts  and  lints,  ordinary.  488  tons,  of  whii  h  from  the  I’nited  States  weie  189.  from 
the  I’niled  Kinirdom  185,  and  from  (Iermany  112. 

Holts  and  mils,  railway.  1.905  tons,  of  which  from  (Iermany  were  885,  from  Helirinm 
194,  and  from  the  I’nited  Kintrdoin  478. 

Sirnctnral  steel.  1.878  tons,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  797,  from  the  I’nited 
Kingdom  52(1,  from  the  I’nited  States  89(1,  and  from  France  150. 

I’nder  other  metals  the  iirincijial  ini] orts  were:  ( 'opper.  lirass,  and  lead  wire,  591  ,(1!»8 
kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  482.194,  from  the  I’nited  Stales  42.718.  from  the 
I’nited  Kingdom  87.511.  and  from  I'rance  14,255. 

Hrass  and  cop]ier  mannfact tires,  150.01(1  kilos,  of  which  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom 
were  (14,0(10,  from  (Iermany  58.819,  from  France  17.178.  and  from  tin*  Fnited  States 
12,055. 

W’hite-metal  mannfaclnres.  84.909  kilos,  of  whidi  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  were 
18,947.  from  (iermany  8,252.  from  I'rance  8,824.  and  from  the  I’niteil  States  8,784. 

Tithing  and  accessories,  589. 187  kilos,  of  which  from  lh<*  Fnited  Kingdom  were 
47(1.204.  from  (iermany  78.12(1,  and  from  Helginm  17,497. 

Zinc,  .sheets  or  hars,  87(1,5(10  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  27)7,7(10.  from  Hel¬ 
ginm  71,400,  and  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  89,980. 

Fam]is,  182,(147  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  were  72.102.  from  the  I’nited  King, 
dom  29,828,  and  from  the  I’nited  Slates  1(1,91(1. 

Fnder  earths  and  stones  the  ])rinciiial  imjiortations  were:  Hollies.  7.194  tons,  of 
which  from  (iermany  were  7,025. 

Klectric  hnlhs,  1(18,41(1  kilos,  of  which  from  (Iermany  were  1 15,958,  from  the  I’niled 
Kingdom  85,481,  and  from  the  Fnited  Slates  7.825. 
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<  alcium  <-arlii(U‘,  iMKi  (ons,  ul'  which  I'roiii  ( icniiaiiy  were 

<  •“iiieiit.  72.(i:5S  tuns,  el'  w  hicli  I'reiii  ( ieriiiaiiy  weia-  42.7»22.  I'roiii  tlie  l'nite<l  Kintidom 
U.liiil.  I'nitiHl  States  !l.5(IS.  ami  Iroin  lieliriiini  e.S:}!. 

('einiiien  "lassware,  '3,S22  tons,  of  whicli  from  (im-inaiiy  were  2.7o7.  from  the  I’nited 
States  311.  from  llelirium  323,  from  France  210.  ami  from  the  I’niteil  Kinsidom  1,S]. 

Stoneware,  2.708  tons,  of  widt  h  from  the  I'nited  Kinmlom  were  1 from  (iermany 
827.  and  from  I'rance  102. 

I’orcelain.  -110  tons,  of  which  from  (Iermany  were  310,  from  l•■rance  18.  ami  from  the 
I  nited  Kin,trd(>m  -ll. 

Window  ftlass,  4,171  tons,  of  which  from  ( iermany  wt‘r<‘  3.  111.  and  from  llelitinm  820. 

( '(xil,  oilx.  fir. 


Countru's. 


Ittlia  llilo 


riiiti'il  Kinplitiii 
rnit«*«l  Stales. . . . 

Australia . 

I’eni . 

<  Iermany . 

Xetheiiainls . 


401,7011 

:i.  101,  SIT) 
l.tisl.47r. 
vi4.slt* 
404 


.«s.00l,(Wi0 

4.rjr).7.v» 

1 .  s'A ,  jsr. 
t*7’J,  5")7 
2s;i.Ol2 


ImjMirts  of  <-oal.  oils.  <*tc..  were  chmsilied  under  four  General  heads,  i'or  the  year 
ItilO  the  amounts,  not  including:  po.^tal  packajres  and  imports  into  I’unta  .Vrenas, 
were : 

Industrial  oils .  8728,  51  !l 

Varnishes  and  hlackiiijr .  143,  8!I3 

Fuels  ami  comhustihles .  17.07(1,  8!t8 

Faints,  dyes,  and  inks .  (>18,273 

Total .  18.501.583 


The  principal  imlustrial  oil.-  were;  Linseed.  l.(Mt!l  metric  tons,  of  which  (ill  from 
the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  333  from  (iermany;  turpentine.  542  tons,  of  which  474  from 
the  I’niteil  States;  ami  mineral  oil.  8.0(18  tons,  of  whicli  li.2!l()  from  the  I’nited  .States. 
I.I70  from  (iermany,  ami  .523  from  (he  I’nited  Kingdom. 

The  principal  articles  under  varnishes  and  blacking  were:  t'ojial  varnish,  87, .580 
kilos,  of  which  4(1.331  from  the  I'nited  Kini;dom.  21,178  from  (he  I'nited  States,  and 
18,107  from  (iermany. 

Shoe  blacking.  2()3.!l(j5  kilos,  of  which  1 13,735  from  (Iermany,  87.805  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  32.2.50  from  the  United  .States,  and  27.0!l!l  from  France. 

Under  fuels  and  combiistibh's  the  ]>rincipal  items  were:  Coal.  1.428,120  tons,  of 
which  I,023.!I70  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  357.410  from  .Vustralia. 

Coke.  (i4,!)53  tons,  of  which  from  the  Netherlamls  :f(i,020:  15. .5.53  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  11,203  from  (iermany. 

('harcoal.  3,448  tons,  of  which  from  Fern  :i,443. 

Farallin,  4.1,85  tons,  of  which  2.101  from  (iermany,  and  1,!1S;{  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Helined  mineral  oils,  paraflin.  petroleum,  gasoline,  na|)htha.  etc.,  28.171  tons,  of 
which  27. .50!!  from  the  United  .States. 

Crude  petroleum.  ll(i.708  tons,  of  which  07,308  from  the  Uniietl  States  ami  40.335 
from  Fern. 

Candles.  3.58,705  kilos,  of  which  1!I8.3.55  from  the  Uniteil  Kingilom,  104,1(10  from 
(iermany.  and  42.3(i5  from  llelgium. 

Uniler  paints,  dyes,  and  inks,  the  ])rincipal  items  were;  .\niline.  ali/arin  and  imita¬ 
tions.  .50.327  kilos,  of  which  30.;i!l.5  from  (iermany. 
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Prussian  Itlue.  332,43!)  kilos,  of  wliicli  277,(187  from  (termaiiy  and  37,704  from  the 
I'nited  Ivinitdom. 

I’aiuts,  ordinary,  2,985. 100  kilos,  of  which  2,111,750  from  the  United  Kiiutdom  and 
092.440  from  (jermany. 

Vegetable  products. 


Countries. 


I’eru . 

•  iitrinaiiy . 

United  kint:dom 
United  States. . . . 

Italy . 

Kenador . 

France . 


lyntt 

lyin 

51', 721, 471 

$3,22.5,954 

l,704,;t23 

1,911,914 

I,4y3,y39 

1,  t>79, 703 

i,2yt»,()ni 

1,318,703 

K«i,n28 

(«I3, 4<H) 

4:Hi,t)ti7 

454,32: 

4(i2,y<i,t 

449,850 

I■'rnits,  grains,  and  vetrt'fahles . $4.  303.  575 

Food  prodticts .  4.  104,  1 13 

Indttstrial  prodttets .  720.  137 

-Mantifacfttres .  432.  045 

Woods.  Itimher.  and  manufaclures .  1, 211,  431 

'Poltaoco .  270,090 

Total . 11.  171.597 


Postal  packages  and  imports  throiiith  Piinta  Arenas  are  not  incltnletl. 

I'nder  frtiits,  trains,  and  vegetables  the  principal  articles  of  import  wt're;  Re<l 
jiejtjter,  499,453  kilos,  of  which  115,885  kilos  came  from  (iermany,  222,930  from  iSjtain, 
78.100  from  Peru,  and  05,682  kilos  from  Italy. 

Rice,  20.339  metric  tons,  of  which  7.186  were  from  (iermany,  6,541  from  India, 
2,764  from  Italy,  from  I’orti  2,290,  and  1.253  from  rnited  Kingdom. 

Coffee,  4,205  tons,  of  which  l,8(i0  from  Fetiailor,  1,095  from  Rra/.il,  439  from  Peru, 
379  from  (iiiatemala,  and  194  from  I'nited  Kingdom. 
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('uiiiiii.  172.21-4  kilii.<.  ot  wiiicli  I0.").3!»0  troiii  (icrinaiiy  and  04.404  irmii  Iialy. 

Pepper,  put. 077  kil<>.“.  el  whii'li  lllo.dllli  I'rein  <  ieniiany.  20.;57o  I'nited  KinyMloin, 
and  ir).o:{2  from  Italy. 

Tea,  1.0 10. 0(14  kilos,  of  whii-li  1. SOS. 024  from  I'nited  Kingdom  and  07,47S  from 
<  iermany. 

Verlia  mate.  4.211.720  kilos,  of  wliieli  2.S0.5.SSO  from  Brazil  and  00S.4S0  from 
I'niimay. 

I'nder  food  products  the  principal  imports  were:  ( flive  and  other  food  oils.  2, SOS, 077 
kilos,  of  whii’h  1,050,127  were  from  Italy,  020,000  from  I'niteil  States.  2SS.  120  from 
(iermany.  and  272.102  from  Spain. 

Snear,  71,150  tons,  of  which  05,500  tons  came  from  Perti  and  4, 7)21  tons  from  (ier¬ 
many. 

Canned  vesretahles.  224.2.55  kilos,  of  which  40.025  from  I'nitt'd  Kindeoin,  21,()S5 
from  Italy,  47,145  from  (iermany.  45.200  from  I'rance,  40.SI5  from  .Spain,  and  10,005 
from  China,  and  2,700  from  the  I'luted  Stati-s. 

Chocolate.  101.025  kilos,  of  which  71,045  from  I'niteil  Kiiiirdom,  22,805  froni  l^'ratice, 
25,000  from  (lerniany.  and  23.240  kilos  from  Italy. 

Flour  and  meal,  other  than  wheat,  2(M).444  kilos,  of  which  102.000  from  Fluted 
Kingdom.  75,085  from  (iermany.  42.285  from  France,  ami  27,S(K)  from  I’nited  .States. 

I'nder  industrial  pinducts  the  principal  imports  were:  Starch.  425  tons,  of  which 
270  from  (iermany. 

Cojira,  1.122  tons,  of  which  from  (iermany  070.  and  from  the  I'nitetl  Slates  451. 

('ork  and  corks.  201.240  kilos,  of  which  105.0.52  from  (iermany.  SI.(iS7  from  Sjiain. 
and  -lO.lOS  from  France. 

Hops.  220,420  kilos,  of  whii-h  224,270  from  (iermany. 

Pine  tar.  2.22()  tons;  1,017  from  (iermany,  824  from  I’nited  .States,  and  405  from 
I'nited  Kingdom. 

Pitie  rosin,  7.52  tons,  of  which  .542  from  I'niteil  States  and  14S  from  (iermany. 

Ftider  manufactures  the  principal  articles  imjiorted  were: 

.\rti<’les  of  euatta-jiercha  or  ruliher,  40,027  kilos,  of  which  10, 000  from  ( iermany. 
15.478  from  I'nited  Kintidom,  0,084  from  France,  and  2.200  from  I’nited  .States. 

(5iml)s.  27,()00  kilos,  of  which  22.772  from  (iermatiy.  8,447  from  France,  and  4.702 
from  I'nited  Kingdom. 

I'nder  woods.  Ininher.  and  manufactures  the  principal  articles  were:  Staves.  1.020 
tons,  all  from  the  I'nited  Slates. 

Pine  luinher,  not  planed.  20S.0I0  tons,  of  which  242,240  from  the  I'nited  States. 

Furniture,  not  specilied,  472. .505  kilos,  of  which  170,270  from  I’nited  Kingdom. 
128,804  from  Fnited  States.  1.52, 17(i  from  (ii'rmany.  and  87,178  from  France. 

Chairs  and  sofas.  245. (i21  kilos,  of  which  22().4.52  from  (iermany,  82,270  from  I’nited 
.states,  and  10,025  from  Fnited  Kingdom. 

I’nder  tohacco  the  following  were  the  principal  articles:  Cigarettes,  .50,742  kilos, 
of  which  10,020  from  I'rance.  15.470  from  Fnited  Kinediun.  and  0,482  from  Cnha. 

Cigars,  20,745  kilos,  of  which  15.722  from  Cuha.  4.254  from  (iermany,  2. 70()  from 
Italy,  and  2. (>41  from  Panama. 

Leaf  tohacco,  28,010  kilos,  of  which  18, .5(57  from  Cnha.  8,820  from  (iermany,  and 
8,211  from  Panama. 

Machhifij/,  hardirart ,  iyi/ti’ki/i’-',  <  If. 


Countries. 


Hiii!i  l‘.t|(i 


•  iermany . 

I'nited  tvinydom..., 

fnited  Stales . 

K  ranee . 

Belydiim . 

Italy . 


S4. 22J.  72(t 

1 .  ■(:>«.  477 
IWi,  ()'.).'< 
:(.■)(),  H<t7 
(Hi.  191 


sa.iiiii.ir.’ii 

2. 7;(9.  Y-j.-, 
2. 724.  9(i.'. 
:n(i,9ii7 
292..57;( 
9.7,  ().•«) 


ciiiLi:.  4.S7 

Itn])()ri':  Ilf  mai'hiiicry,  luirdwiirc,  (•arria>;i‘s.  clc..  wrn-  classitiod  tinder  live  General 

lie.idi.  I''i)r  llie  yt'ar  llllO  tlie  atniniiils  tinder  llte-ie  lieads  were: 

Arts  and  sciences .  154 

Mininc .  !l‘-li.  :VJI 

Acrictilinral .  1.’.  (Cfl.  ‘ilfS 

Ollier  indtislrial .  1.  500,  (i:55 

latciitniil iv<‘s  and  vehicle- .  OlO.Olili 

'I'lilal .  0.  :{55,  414 


Postal  jnickafies  and  inip(irls  lhriini;h  I'tinia  Arenas  not  included. 

Ttider  arts  and  sciences  the  princijtal  iniporls  were:  Scales  and  steelyards,  40:4,000 
kilos,  of  which  :404,()H5  from  the  rniK'd  States,  til, 0140  from  United  Kingdom,  and 
;40,01!)  from  (termaiiy. 

Scieiitilic  instruments,  !»li,070  kilos,  of  which  i:4,10li  from  Germany.  ;4t),5l:4  from 
rnited  Kintrdom,  14,210  from  United  States,  and  8.1S4  from  I-' ranee. 

Tyiiewriters  and  adding  machines,  l,K20  machines,  of  which  l,:417  from  United 
Stales,  200  from  (iermany.  and  185  from  United  Kingdom. 

ljitho<rrai)hin<;  atid  pritititio  jiresses  and  tools,  207,020  kilos,  of  which  0;4,li85  from 
(iermany,  72,:470  from  France,  42,545  from  Italy,  ;45.28(i  from  I'niti'd  States,  atid 
;4l4,148from  I'nited  Kitiirdom. 

Pianos,  |>ianolas,  etc.,  :4()5,718  kilos,  of  which  205,05:4  frotn  (iermany,  45,408  from 
I'nited  States.  15,0:4:4  frotn  h'rance.  and  0.775  froiii  United  Kingdom. 

Under  mining  the  jtrincipal  itnports  wertc  Air  [lutiips  and  steam  ratns,  210,:42()  kilos, 
of  which  84,00tl  front  United  Kingdom.  18.000  from  Unit(‘d  States,  and  02,740  from 
(iermany. 

■Machines  and  apiiaratns.  not  s])ecili(‘d.  :4.540  tons,  of  which  1,571  from  l.'nited 
States,  1,1:45  from  United  Kingdom,  74:4  from  (iermany.  and  40  from  Melijintn. 

I'nder  aoricnltiiral  the  principal  imports  were;  Plows  attd  parts  of  plows,  1,50:4 
tons,  of  which  1,124  from  Uniled  Slales,  422  from  (iertnany,  atid  20  from  United 
Kingdom. 

Machines  and  apparatus,  not  specilied,  4,181  tons,  of  which  2.;4;40  from  United 
States.  1.01 1  from  Uniled  Kitiodom,  500  from  Germany,  atid  228  from  France. 

Shovels,  418  tons,  of  which  :400  from  United  Kingdom.  08  from  Germany,  and  :47 
from  I'nited  States. 

Drills.  21:4  tons,  of  which  105  from  tin*  Fniled  Stales. 

Under  other  industrial  the  principal  im|iorts  were:  I4ellin,s>:  for  machines,  205  Ions, 
of  which  101  from  Uniled  Kinirilom,  (iO  from  Germany,  and  :4I  from  Unileil  .Stales. 

('rant's  and  lifting  jacks.  401  tons,  of  which  :44l  from  United  Kingdom.  45  from  (ier¬ 
many.  and  i;4  from  (he  I'nited  Slates. 

.\rti.sans'  tools,  100,404  kilos,  of  which  72,(i25  from  (it'rmany,  50,:450  from  United 
Kingdom,  48,850  from  Unilt'd  Slates,  and  7,280  from  l•'ranco. 

Small  hardwart',  271,870  kilos,  of  which  00,240  from  Uniled  Kini;dom,  80,0:45  from 
Germany,  77.:400  from  Uniled  Slates,  and  17,010  from  l•’rance. 

Sewino  machines,  and  iiarts  of,  1,170  tons,  of  which  400  from  I'nited  States,  425 
from  (.iermany,  and  248  from  United  Kingdom. 

Machines,  apjiaraliis,  etc.,  for  eleclric  liohtin;;  and  other  purposes,  2, (CIO  tons,  of 
which  1,710  from  Germany,  520  from  United  Kingdom,  ;400  from  United  State's,  and 
from  Arot'nlina  40. 

-Machint's  and  tilt'nsils  for  "as  companies,  i:4(i  Ions,  of  which  i:45  from  Unilt'd 
Kinotiom. 

Intlustrial  machint'ry,  not  specified.  4,024  Ions,  of  which  l,()0:4  from  (it'rmany,  000 
from  Unilt'd  Kinirdom,  0(i0  from  Uniletl  .Stales,  210  from  l•'ratlct;.  anil  172  from  Italy- 

■Machinery  for  hrewt'rit's,  201  Ions,  of  which  100  from  Germany  and  00  from  the 
I'nili'il  Stall's. 
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.M(>lur>.  liiiis,  t»l  which  1.84!*  from  riiilcil  Kiii^doni.  321  I'roni  ( Jcniuiin'.  and 

71  fnnii  I'nitcd  Stales. 

l'arl.<  of  machines,  3,!)32  tons,  of  which  1,771  from  Germany,  1.04(1  from  rnited 
Kinuclom,  728  from  I’nited  States,  and  204  from  ilelgitim. 

I'lider  locomotive.s  and  vehicles  the  jtrincipal  imports  were:  llicycles,  tricycles, 
etc.,  21,087  kilos,  of  whi<'h  from  Germany  were  11,203,  from  the  I'nited  Kintrdom 
3,40(i,  from  Italy  3,108,  from  l•’rance  2,074,  and  from  the  I'nited  States  1,271. 

lloats,  sloops,  and  latinches,  3.j,  of  which  from  the  United  States  wt're  Ki.  from  the 
United  Kingdom  8,  and  fnnn  Germany  7. 

Railway  fn.dght  cars,  713  tons,  of  which  from  Helgiuin  were  341,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  240,  and  from  the  United  Stales  08. 

Aerial  and  dummy  railways,  1,210  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  were  773.  from 
the  Unite<l  Kingdom  270,  ami  from  Relgium  lo8. 

Railway  pa.ssenger  coaches,  121  tons,  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  .58 
and  from  Germany  oO. 

laK'omotives  and  tenders.  1,801  tons,  of  which  from  the  United  Stales  wero  0S3, 
from  Germany  413.  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  347. 

Animal  proiluclx. 


Couiilrios. 


I'.ttKt  lain 


.Vr>:ciitiiia . 

Kraiioc . 

l  intoO  Kiiittiloni 

timiiaiiy . 

fiiitcil  .statf's _ 

J’eru . 

1‘nipiiay . 


.?(i.:iMi.s(il  l:fy 

77(1. 4.W  !M:t.l4n 

ti7H.  aitlt  7.a:t.li.S5 

7:ts,‘.tl'i!l  iVHO.IilS 

•i:tl,2tu  .VIS.  770 

107  207.042 

2.V.,  401  O.'i.  41 1 


The  imports  of  animal  products  are  classified  umler  four  general  heails.  The 
importations  for  the  year  1010  under  these  h(*ails  were  as  folhiws: 


Live  animals .  7),  .503.  842 

Fmxl  pnxlucts .  I.OfiO,  80.5 

Industrial  j)rodu<Ms .  1.4.54,005 

.Manufactures .  (172,  100 

Total .  8.001.742 


Under  live  animals  the  j)rincipal  im])orls  were:  Horses,  3,877.  of  which  3,S2I  were 
from  Argentina. 

Goals,  14,058,  of  which  from  Argentina  were  14,203  and  from  Peru  0(i5. 

Sheep,  25, .530,  of  whicli  from  .\rgentina  were  23,207  and  from  Peru  2,207. 

Cattle,  81,330,  of  which  from  Argentina  were  77,2(i7  and  from  Peru  3, .502. 

Under  fotxl  prixlucts  th(‘  jtrincipal  imports  were:  Comhui.sed  milk,  (>84,820  kilos, 
of  whii'h  from  Relgium  were  278, 2(K),  from  (he  United  Kingdom  272.300.  and  from 
( i(*rmany  04,040. 

Kdihle  fats,  other  than  hiilterand  lard,  731  Ions,  of  which  from  Uruguay  were  108, 
from  the  Unit<*d  Kingdom  101,  and  from  .\rgentina  134. 

Lard,  780  tons,  of  which  from  the  Unile<I  Statt's  were  725,  from  Uruguay  21.  from 
Peru  10,  and  from  China  17. 

Hried  lish,  280  Ions,  of  which  from  Germany  were  102  and  from  the  United  King- 
dmn  03. 

Ch<-ese,  230  tons,  of  which  frfun  Italy  were  1 1(1  and  from  Germany  (>4. 

Salmon,  1,000  Ions,  of  which  from  the  United  Stales  were  880. 

Sardines,  1,*U''>  tons,  of  which  from  .8pain  were  528,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
233,  and  from  Germany  100. 


CHILK. 
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l  iidcr  iii(liisiri:il  |Hu<liicis  lli<“  |>riii('i)>ul  iiiiporls  wen*:  Calfskins,  5H,7‘)<i  kilns,  nf 
which  from  l■'l■anc(•  were  l.’!),L’12,  from  (Jcrmaiiy  l(t,27!t.  ami  from  the  T'nitc(l  States 
S.tilh. 

Morocco  leather,  t!»,-i;{S  kilos,  of  which  from  k'rance  were  :{(i,.')S0,  from  Germany 
ii,:?i  I,  from  the  I'nited  Kin,o<lom  I}.  113,  and  from  the  rnitecl  Slat(>s  2,!)SS. 

(ioatskins  and  imitations,  124, ISI  kilos,  of  which  from  l-'rance  were  77,82(),  from 
the  l'nite<l  States  2S,(i;{;{,  and  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  i((,4l1. 

Stearin,  1,217  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  were  Salt,  from  Heloinm  2r)7,  and  from 
ilio  l'nite<l  Kingdom  77. 

Common  .soaj),  !Ki7  tons,  of  which  from  the  Cnili'd  Kingdom  were  S34  and  from 
the  I'nited  Stales  70. 

Tallow,  120  tons,  of  which  from  I’rnonay  were  110. 

l  iider  manufactures  the  |>rincipal  imports  were:  Hahic's’  and  <'hildr<'n‘s  shoes. 
l7],2S!i  pairs,  of  which  from  I'rance  were  .■)!l,!(13,  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  oH.SSt. 
from  Germany  4'>,S43,  and  from  the  I'niti'd  States  1,284. 

Men'.s  and  women’s  shoes,  30,2')1  pairs,  of  which  from  tin*  I'nited  States  were 
11,577,  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  8,505,  from  Germany  O.OfiO,  and  from  I’rance  2,OS7. 

Paper  aial  mana/artares. 


Countries. 


laiKI  1910 


Cerniiiay .  .«l.:t.")2..")71 

fnited  Slates .  •Is.'i.OHIl 

I'nited  Kingdom .  :tll.779 

France .  tn;,  tilii 

Italy .  M.ltct 


*l,745,t«l 
7t')y.07'2 
4n7,4.>s 
Its. tan 

IIS.IW 


The  principal  imports  under  paper  and  mannfactnres  for  the  year  HtIO  were: 
Hooks,  531  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  were  104,  from  the  I'nited  State's  103,  and 
from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  50. 

Poster  and  haiidhill  paper,  (ilO  tons,  of  whi<4i  fr<dn  Germany  wt're  .538  ami  from 
Great  Hritain  24. 

I‘rint  paper,  Il,l(i8  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  were  5,400,  from  the  I'nited 
States  4,005,  and  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  1,100. 

Writini;  jtaper,  <»rdinary,  478  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  were  213  and  from 
the  ITiited  Kingdom  120. 

Wriliiiff  jiaper,  lint*,  30  tons,  of  which  from  S|)ain  wert'  2(i  and  from  Germany  <i. 

Cigarette  paiter,  240  tons,  of  which  from  Germany  wt're  l(i4  and  from  Spain  38. 

Wall  jtapi'r,  7t)0  tons,  of  which  from  (it'rmany  were  271,  from  the  I'nitt'd  Kingdom 
121,  from  Ih'loinm  35,  from  Franct'  32.  and  from  Iht'  Unitt'd  State's  10. 

Il'/nos,  UepiorK,  and  other  hei  eragen. 


<‘(MiiHrips. 


France . 

t'nited  Ivinjidoiii 

Italy . 

^lerniany . 

Spain. . . . 

Austria-IIuinrary 
Fortiii;al . 


S772.7:xi 

litii  Him 

:\As,7'A 

•JUl.-VHI  •iCtS.oO’J 

ii7.7:>:i  I01,7sii 


The  impetrls  of  wini's,  lii|nors,  ami  othe'r  he've'ra,i;e's  are'  classilie'd  nnde'f  two  oe'iit'ral 
headings.  The'  imports  for  1010  nmh'r  ihe'se'  he'adinos  wt're'  as  follows: 


.Mineral  waters  and  fruit  sirups .  .'?320.  707 

Wines  anel  liepiors .  1.433,830 


1,  703.  033 

Po.stal  packairi's  and  imports  ihrouirh  the'  port  of  Pnnia  .Vrt'itas  not  intdndi'd. 
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I'liili'i'  mineral  water.'  and  I'rnil  simp.-!  the  |>rinei|ial  itnport.-<  were:  Xattiral  atid 
artilieial  mineral  water.<.  2.M')  tun.<,  ul'  wliieh  I.IMK  from  (iermatiy.  7fid  from  I’tiited 
Kitiirdom.  l2o  from  l-'ranee,  from  Spaiti.  atid  22o  from  Italy. 

I  nder  wine.'atiil  li«|iiois  the  prineipal  import.-  were:  IJeer,  Ilid.fiTS  hoftles.  of  whi(  h 
III  1.1  It)  from  (iermany  and  }(i.(l.">(i  from  I'niled  KinLrdoin. 

(  hampairiie.  2ilii..‘)72  hollies,  of  which  24.S.lSli  from  Franee  and  d2.S70  from  I'nilecI 
Kingdom. 

I'oirnae.  21(1. Sill  hollies,  of  which  Ilil.SSli  from  Fram-e  and  dll,42!l  from  Fniled 
Kinedom. 

I.icpieiirs.  202. 01)2  hollies,  of  which  Sf,7-17  from  l''rane(“,  ■IS,7o()  from  Fniled  Kine(h>m. 
;W.;F)7  from  .S|)ain,  and  from  (iermany  ll>,:}.od. 

X'ermoiiih,  2:5;5.!ilS  hollies,  of  which  from  Italy  and  7!l.l.o()  from  Franee. 

J{e<l  wine,  224.S74  hollies,  of  which  li;{,o42  from  France*,  4!l,H22  from  G(‘rman\ . 
;{o,2!IS  from  Italy,  2S,(iliS  from  Spain,  and  2(),II!I4  from  Fniled  Kingdom. 

\\  hisk\'.  :F)(),74o  hollies,  of  which  ;{:{l,:((i2  from  Fniled  Kimreloin,  (i,7S;{  from  (ier- 
inan\  .  and  lo,(i;{!l  from  Fniled  Slates. 

>  In  III  iriil  mill  iiliih  iiiiii'i  II liriil  jii  (xliii‘ls  mill  liiilil  iii  lii  li  x. 


lyiK)  IDIM 


(jermaiiy . 

|■IUtf*'l  kin).')l(»ii 

K  raiiei* . 

rnitc  1  si;vi(.s _ 

Italy . 


SM7.:I47  «s47.<liii. 

4711.. at-'  iii:t.(i:«» 

:i.'):l,  a>i)i  :«t:t.);L’'i 

212, 2s2  2<»s.  1127 

40,  (141  s.-),:t22 


lm])oris  of  chemical  and  |)harmaceiitical  products  and  toilet  articles  are  cla.-silied 
umler  thri'c  ecneral  headinirs.  The  imports  for  the  year  Hlltl  under  llie.-e  headines 
W(*re  as  follows: 

I’erfumery .  S275,  74S 

I’liarmaceiilical  articles .  I,()!I4.  22(1 

Chemical  products .  72S.  23il 

Total .  2.  (Ills,  207 

Fiider  perfumery  the  prinei|)al  imi)orts  were:  Toilet  waters  and  .-cents,  75,!I4!I  kilos, 
of  which  from  l-'rance  were  2S.Hil.5,  from  the  Fniled  Kiii'jdoin  17,170.  from  (it‘rmany 
14. Slit,  and  from  tin*  Fnit(*d  Slate*.-  Ill, 070. 

Toil(*t  extracts,  1:1,201  kilos,  of  which  from  France  w(*r(*  S,0.')li,  from  the  Fnil(*d  King¬ 
dom  2,  ISli,  and  from  (iermany  2.2!)0. 

Fancy  soa]).-,  :12.042  kilos,  of  wliich  from  the  Fnil(*d  Kingdom  wen*  1:1,010,  from 
I'ranci*  !l.  1:12,  and  from  (iermany  7,7():i. 

Face*  i)owd(*rs.  44.00.O  kilos,  of  which  from  France*  were*  20,.o(iS,  from  (i(*rmany  (i.(i04, 
from  the  Fnileil  Kinirdom  5, 020,  and  from  Italy  :1,:104. 

Fnder  pharmac(*ulical  products  the*  principal  imiiorls  were*:  Fills  and  capsules. 
:10,178  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  we're*  I  l.ttOit,  from  France*  0,727,  from  the  Fniled 
Slates  it. 0.>4,  from  the*  Fnil)*d  Kingdom  :l,t)12,  and  from  Italy  l,:ll:l. 

Roots  and  h(*rl(s,  2S0,007  kilos,  of  which  from  F(*ru  W(*r(*  12S,:1.42,  from  (i(*rmany 
!l0,0,s:i,  from  llolivia  :15, 1:10.  from  .\rt;(*nlina  10, l.oO,  and  from  Italy  0,:l:i2. 

Driitrs.  110,424  kilos,  of  which  from  (i(*rmany  o0,:i02,  from  the*  Fnil(*(l  Kinyulom 
20,0:10,  from  the  Fnited  Stale's  20,208,  and  from  I'ranee  12,041. 

Fxiracis  and  (*s.-(*nc(*.-.  41,S:14  kilos,  of  which  from  (i(*rmany  w(*re  20,00;i,  from  the 
Fnil(*d  Kinseloin  0.100,  from  the*  Fnited  Slal(*s  4,2:11,  and  from  France  :1,107. 

Proprietary  meilicine*.-,  I4.4,!I20  kilos,  of  which  from  the*  Fnit(*d  Slate*.-  w(*re  o0.ol!l. 
from  (l(*rmany  :iS,o:io.  from  the*  Fnit(*d  Kiie^ilom  20.:100,  and  from  I'rance*  25,710. 


CHILE, 
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I'lider  rhemii'al  ])ni(liicts  the  principal  imports  were:  Citric  and  tartaric  aciils, 
55, l')4  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  wen;  44.l)!)5,  from  the  rinled  Kim'dom  4,782, 
and  from  Italy  :{,045. 

Caustic  soda,  purified,  lit, 272  kilos,  of  which  from  the  I'nited  Kiiifidom  were  l:l,(i8S 
and  frotn  (i(‘rmany  2,474, 

Soda  and  soda  salts,  ;it)!),5;i7  kil(»s,  (jf  which  from  (it'rmany  wen*  2it!),,''t!i),  from  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  :i8,ll)!),  atid  from  I5elj*inm  15,545. 

Common  soda,  itnpure,  1,152,740  kilos,  of  which  from  the  I'nited  Kint'dom  were 
J.tKl7.ilS0,  from  the  Ttiited  States  70.:{00,  from  Gertnatiy  45,080,  atid  from  France 

:tl,oso. 

Anns,  nmnni nltion .  nnil  er/ilnsli  i  s. 


t'.KW  into 


Ceniiaiiy . 

fniteil  kini-'iloin. 

failed  .Stales _ 

Kninco . 

Ctiina . 


8;t53,2.'):t  $7(12, 'J41 

292, 4SS  .704,793 

9fi,  I0.'>  2l.'5,47n 

IO,(Wti  27,021 

7,  (SKI  21,1.72 


Imports  of  arms,  amnuinition,  and  explosives  are  cla.ssified  tinder  three  h('adin<;s. 
'I'he  im|(orls  for  the  year  lillO  under  these  h<‘adin>;s  were  as  follows: 


Arms . 

.Ammunition 
Kx()losives. . 


.■5320, 028 
85,  897 
1, 182,  575 


Total 


I,. 588,  500 


Postal  |)acka<res  and  imports  throiitjh  the  port  of  Pnnta  Arenas  not  inclndeil. 

ITider  arms  the  jirincipal  imjiorts  were:  Inifiortation  for  ii.se  of  the  army  and  navy. 
.V214,209,  of  which  8180,044  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  from  (iermany  $20,408,  and 
from  Italy  8(i,034. 

I'nder  ammunition  the  principal  imports  wen*:  Cartrithjes,  157.4,83  kilos,  of  which 
72,839  from  I'nited  States  and  47,822  fftmi  (iermany. 

I'nder  explosives  the  principal  imports  were:  l>ynamite,  1,298,950  kilos,  of  which 
500.250  from  (iermany,  510.395  from  I'nited  Kiiiirdom,  and  from  the  United  States 
288.320, 


Mlsrrllnni’ons. 


1909  191(1 


(ieraiany . 

Fraaoe. . . 

fiiiled  Kingdom. 

f  Kill'd  States _ 

Italy . 


$4(i9,!K)((  $(i91,7S!l 

1(11,8.70  40(1,114 

1(18,(1.80  237,7.35 

79,  .708  .79,818 

11,7(10  2.7,037 


Postal  packages  and  im|)orts  throiiirh  the  port  of  Pnnta  .\renas  not  inclndeil. 

The  principal  imports  for  the  year  1910  were;  Church  |)ro|)erl ies,  37.878  kilos,  of 
which  19,‘tlO  from  (iermany  and  from  France  9, 134. 

Commercial  fertilizer.  1,405,915  kilos,  of  which  from  (iermany  1,043,435. 

Toys  of  all  kinds.  302. 170  kilos,  of  which  239.030  from  ( Iermany.  22,535  from  France, 
25.097  from  I'nited  Kinirdom.’ and  8.017  from  I'nited  States. 

:!0I7  P.nll  2  -11  --  10 
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EXPOKTS. 

The  exports  for  the  years  11)08,  l!l0i),  and  1010,  by  eoimtries,  were  as  follows: 


I'nited  KiiiK'ildiu . 

rnitcd  Stales... . 

lieriiiaii.v . 

FraiH-e..' . 

Iteluiiiin  . 

N'ettierlands . 

Sjiain . 

(  ape  (  oUiiiy . 

Bolivia _ ' . 

.\rt;eiitina . 

Peru . 

Ja]ian . 

I’olyiiesia . 

I’urtUKal . 

Italy . 

Canada . 

pRyfit . 

IJruKUay  . 

Brazil . 

Sweden . 

•Mexifo . 

Panama . 

Korei^’ii  merchandise  ex])orted 
otlier  countries . 


Total .  lUi,  4X9,411 


The  exports  by  major  groups  of  articles  were  as  follows: 


.\uimal  proilucts . 

Vegetatnc  products . 

Mineral  i)roducls . 

Specie . 

Beverages . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported . 
Miscellaneous . 


llMts 

iiHni 

1910 

*:)4.514.X37 

|4(..928,427 

$40. 380, 858 

1(1,08:1,239 

19,051,482 

24,080.878 

24,072,202 

23,931.914 

23.142.‘H»7 

5,21(i.911 

5,  237, 2,80 

3,100,018 

2.898.»)00 

3.438,487 

3, 3.V>.  972 

2.4.50,843 

700,981 

">28.  livl 

1 .  m),  202 

77)7.9211 

1.418, 107 

2(«l,7.'>2 

(Kd.087 

1.2SO.(U4 

1,027. 4i0 

793. 188 

1,048.107 

1,252,  (34 

1,030.819 

90.9,881 

293,582 

:i94,519 

730.241 

2.54,083 

398, 500 

,538.718 

1,254,920 

73 

510,  255 

502, 198 

1.  (KM),  142 

443,408 

77, 721 

305,052 

343, 823 

57. 7.".S 

25s. 

143.295 

1S7.3SO 

225.909 

180.903 

120. 115 

213. 7(KJ 

19, 443 

‘M>.  330 

80,  ,534 

85. 885 

15.  .823 

.53,121 

40.  ,521 

1.779,:t07 

4.239,(K>8 

700.  (i02 

357.300 

218,985 

110,489,411 

111.840,916 

120.021.919 

i  follows: 

1908 

VMi 

1910 

JO.  091., 5.50 

18,437,712 

$8,823,044 

8.930,729 

11,023,1.56 

8,074,523 

99,082,573 

89, 100,508 

98,  234, 335 

53,71.5 

l,0i)5  . 

71,703 

5l),059 

04, 581 

1,779,367 

3, 109, 188 

4,239,008 

473,003 

118,  ,539 

585, 825 

116.489,411 

111.840,916 

120.021,919 

EXPORTS  BY  .\KTICI.ES  AND  COl'NTRIES. 

The  principal  countries  of  exports  under  thi.s  heading  were: 

Animal  jnoducts. 


1909 

1910 

United  Kingdom . 

.  t.5,331,180 

15, 163,334 

tlermany . 

.  1,672,(K)5 

1,783,225 

France . 

.  945. 733  : 

1,171,808 

United  States . 

.  194, 2,53 

287, 755 

Belgium . 

.  109, 499 

141,317 

Peru . 

.  108. 272 

lOO.SliO 

Argentina . 

.  8.408 

72,925 

Bolivia . 

.  33.904 

67,447 

In  the  above  table  and  those  following  foreign  merchandise  export tnl  is  not  included . 
Exports  of  animal  products  are  classified  under  four  general  headings. 

For  the  year  1910  the  amounts  under  the  general  heads  were:  Live  animals,  $153,793; 
food  prwlucts,  $183,901;  industrial  products,  $3,122,377;  manufactures,  $14,582. 

Under  live  animals  the  principal  exports  were:  Horses,  1,485,  of  which  837  were  to 
Argentina,  to  Bolivia  303,  and  to  Peru  272. 
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MiilfH.  l.lITti,  of  which  to  IVni  were  -I4T,  to  Arsientina  to  Ilolivia  HI!!,  and  to 
I’anania  7o. 

ruder  food  ])roductH  tire  j)rincii)al  exjxn'trJ  w(‘re:  .Ierke<l  he(>f,  107,900  kilos,  of  which 
to  rent  W('re  94.')()0,  and  to  llolivia  12,90(1. 

Honey,  1.4S2  tons,  of  which  to  Hennany  were  1,247,  to  the  I’niteil  Kiiiirdoin  9.'),  and 
to  France  20. 

ruder  industrial  ]»rodiicts  the  principal  exports  were;  Wax  212  tons,  of  whit;h  to 
tierinany  were  ISl,  and  to  tlie  rnited  Kintrdoin  20. 

(ioatskins,  100  tons,  of  which  to  France  w(>re  91,  and  to  tin*  I’niteil  Kiitjrdoni  S. 

Chinchilla  skins.  7)2  tons,  of  which  to  the  I'nited  State.s  were  2S,  and  21  to  l''rance- 

Sheepskins,  12  tons,  of  which  to  (ierniany  were  7,  and  France  4. 

( lx  and  cow  hides,  4,220  tons,  of  which  to  France  were  2,894,  to  ( ierniany  700,  and  to 
the  I’nited  Kinitdoin  470. 

Coininon  wool,  not  merino,  1,259  tons,  of  which  to  France  were  570,  to  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  228,  and  225  to  (ierniany. 

.Merino  wool,  902  tons,  of  which  to  the  I'nittsl  Kingdom  were  792,  to  France  05,  and 
to  the  I’nited  States  44. 

.Mixeil  Wool,  108  tons,  of  which  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom  w<‘re  1 12. 

Sole  leather,  1,520  tons,  of  which  to  (i»“rniany  wt're  1,509,  and  to  France  1 1. 

Vegclnhle  products. 


)  hhw  1!)1() 


l  nitcil  Kinploiii .  $7,‘24S,4'24  tl« 

Oolivia .  t'>0il,fi;t4  s,W.:{.tO 

I  .trj'eutina .  72fi.‘.t24  S4!l.4()t 

('em .  7(’i4.2!is  s24,r)0X 

•  ierinauv .  .  Sll7,;OH 

I  Cni|;iiav .  17.), 004  2ll!l.,')78 

Brazil..' .  ll'».7SU  20;{.iy7 

I'nited  Stali'.s .  l.'i.712  124.028 

Belcinm .  in.'i.4(is  59,259 

France .  87.950  59,l(i0 


The  exports  of  ve^etahle  jiroducts  are  classitied  under  live  general  headings.  For 
the  year  1910  the  amounts  under  the  general  headings  were: 


Fruits,  herbs,  grains,  and  vegetables .  $0,  915,  (>06 

Food  products .  763,528 

Industrial  products .  212,377 

Woods .  57,  555 

Tobacco .  5,  228 

Total .  7,954,354 


Under  fruits,  herbs,  grains,  and  vegetables  the  principal  exports  were;  Hran  and 
shorts,  24,921  tons,  of  which  to  Germany  were  12,905,  to  the  United  Kingdom  1,907, 

:  and  to  Belgium  101. 

Carol)  beans,  2,621  tons,  of  which  to  Argentina  were  1,524,  to  Germany  513,  to  Brazil 
,  198,  to  the  United  Kingdom  148,  and  to  Uruguay  108. 

I  Oats,  33,605  tons,  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  31,506,  and  to  Germany 

I  1,085. 

Barley,  26,943  tons,  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  22,073,  to  Bolivia  2,788, 
i  and  to  the  United  States  1,300. 

I  Kidney  beans,  4,984  tons,  of  which  to  Argentina  were  2,135,  to  Brazil  191,  to  the 

1  United  States  817,  to  Uruguay  785,  and  to  Peru  164. 

I  Chick  peas  (garbanzos),  676  tons,  of  which  to  Argentina  were  274,  to  Brazil  118,  and 

I  to  Uruguay  102. 

t  Lentils,  363  tons,  of  which  to  Brazil  were  127,  and  to  Peru  50. 
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Nuts.  loii.s,  111  which  in  Arfjcntiuii  were  L’.htiti,  tn  lha/.il  uiiil  tn  I'ruitiuiy  ;{<i2. 

Hay,  n.'JOti  Inns,  nl  whicli  to  liolivia  were  to  Paiiaina  l,!»t)l,  ami  to  the  riiitcd 

Kine<lotn  olO. 

Wlieat,  lolls,  ot  which  to  the  I'nited  Kiitgiloiii  were  41,1)82.  to  I’eni  I4.8:}().  to 

iJerinatiy  2,810,  ami  to  the  N'elherlaiids  l.Olti. 

ruder  food  jiroducts  the  |>riiici|)al  exports  were:  t  'auited  fruits,  dii.tioO  kilos,  of  which 
to  I’eru  were  lo.oOO,  to  Holivia,  (i.TTO,  to  Areetitiua  (),:570,  ami  to  (iertiiaiiy  15, 500, 

Itetimid  suear,  J7;5,700  kilos,  of  which  to  llolivia  were  !)4,8(M),  atid  to  Are(intiiia 
7«>,3IK). 

Wheat-  flour,  !),8li5  tons,  of  which  to  Itolivia  were  9,220,  to  Areeiitiiia  323,  ami  to 
Peru  291. 

I’mler  industrial  ]>roducts,  the  principal  exports  were;  Idiieiie  hark  ica.scara  do 
lineiie)  1,182  tons,  all  to  I’eru. 

(^uillay  hark,  2,408  tons,  of  which  to  Gertuany  were  1,048,  to  l-'rance  597,  to  the 
I'nited  Kiuedotu  325,  and  to  the  I’nited  Stales  18:{. 

I’mler  woods  the  prineijial  articles  wtirt*:  Oak  slaves,  -19,700  kilos,  all  to  J’erit. 

llailway  sleept'rs,  1,180,100  kilos,  of  which  1, 170,200  were  to  15oli\  ia. 

Iiiiildini;  liiiuher,  33,857  kilos,  of  which  to  Arirentina  wer<“  13.019,  to  I’eru  9,730,  to 
I’ruouay,  4.920,  and  to  llolivia  4,117. 

I'mler  tohacco  the  only  two  items  were:  (  ii^aretles,  1,270  kilos,  of  which  to  Peru  978. 
and  282  to  Molivia.  ami  tohacco,  8.380  kilos,  of  which  to  .\r<;(‘ntiua,  8.  Iso 

Miiii’nil 


imi'.t  lyin 


t'nitcil  Kiiii;ilom _ 

fnileit  States . 

tierinane . 

F  ranee . 

Heliiiuiii . 

Xetherlanils . 

Spiiin . 

British  -Soiitli  Africa. 


S:t4.3tl.s07 
1(1.441,744 
21,l4ti..')IW 
4,133.«30 
2,r.s,';,  474 
3,324,(132 
W.  4(10 
7-'i7.(t2Ci 


?:i7,2(ifi..7(j7 
24,2ti4,2(»(t 
20, 47a.  097 
3.U47,.'i.')l 
3,2:tti.SSO 
2,3M,2S7 
l,9S7.4.‘iS 
l,44s,l(>7 


T'uder  luiiieral  products  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1910  were:  llorate  of  lime, 
33,47)i  Ions,  of  whicli  to  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  13.430,  to  Arijentina,  12.830,  to  I'rance 
5,027,  and  to  llelfrium,  1,118. 

<‘oi)])(“r,  2(!,0()1,845  kilos,  of  which  to  the  I’nited  Kinitdom  were  15.5<)] ..592,  to  the 
United  Slates  7,950,9-50,  and  to  (lerniauy  1,315,423. 

(’oitper  ore,  78,518  tons,  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  48,20ti,  and  to  the 
llnit(‘(l  States,  30,137. 

Popper  and  oold  ore.  2,872  tons,  all  to  the  I’nited  Kiitirdom. 

Silver  ore,  3:18  tons,  of  which  to  (  Jermauy  were  278. 

Silver  and  "old  ore,  1.145  tons,  of  which  to  lh(“  United  Kiu"dom  were  1,144. 

Silver  hars,  317,212  j;rams.  of  which  to  the  United  Kiu"dom  were  ;512,.552. 

Nitrate  of  soda.  2.3-5(i,(ili7  metric  tons  (value  .88t>.018,3fi4,i,  shiiipeil  to  the  followin" 
«;ouiitri(*s: 


Tons 

Tons. 

Uniled  Kiiiirdom . 

.  849,  1  19 

llalv . 

.  11.130 

United  States . 

.  .580.  f>92 

( 'atiada . 

.  9,  1L9 

(iermativ . 

.  49<),  105 

K"vpt . 

.  7. 081 

I'raiice . 

.  !)2.  :{.50 

Sweden . 

.  2.370 

|{el"ium . 

.  87.110 

■Mexico . 

.  2,  ;{5;! 

N’l'therlamls . 

.  03.901 

■Vitslralia . 

.  90(i 

Spain . 

.  -54.  1-50 

Peru . 

.  713 

Ilritish  South  .\frica . 

.  :59. 075 

<  hiiia . 

.  :{08 

.la  pan . 

.  20.005 

Arueiil  ilia . 

.  201 

J’olvnesia . 

.  II.  7-5!) 
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'I'ht"  fxporis  (pf  i(p(line  in  1!M0  ani(>iiiit(‘(l  to  ■)8],-4l{2  kilo.-;,  (Pt  wliioli  :{()(», 4.S0  t(p  C!»*r- 
iiuniy.  L’itS.L’tlS  tpp  I'liitcd  Statos,  and  to  I’nitcd  Kiii^'dipiii, 

harnigcs. 


I'.KIil  I'JlO 


Arcriltiiiii  .  $40,270  $3>p,04.> 

Jiolivia .  7.019  19,297 

tlrUKuay .  1,2;10  2,029 

Peni .  083  1,400 


Xfiscellancous. 

1909  1910 


Itolivia .  $9,348  $338,072 

Ari'Ciitina. .  7,014  77,.503 

liorinaiiy .  28,100  72.(p.‘pO 

l-’rancp.! .  48,097  .0.8.109 

I  riiKiiav .  9,370  11.710 


'Pile  |>rin(:i])al  cxiiorts  under  tnisoellane(Hi8  for  the  year  1910  \ver<“;  Cream  (pf  tartar, 

1 17,485  kilo.«.  of  which  70, (WT  to  (Jermany,  and  41!, 848  to  France. 

Tannin};  extracts,  232,010  kilos,  of  which  2(K),5,50  to  (lerinany.  Hi, 180  to  |{c)Iivia,and 
10,380  to  ITiited  .States. 

-Medicinal  jilants,  281,955  kilcp.*,  of  which  215,090  t(p  (ierinany,  43,901  to  I’nited 
Stat(*.«,  and  tip  I'rance  13,900. 

PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Chile  has  three  irreat  productivt'  zoiu's,  in  sipine  ways  quite  distinct  fripin  each  other, 
in  the  extreme  south,  adjacent  tip  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  i.s  a  newly  developing  region 
well  suited  fipr  sheep  and  similar  pastoral  industry,  hut  showing  also  mineral  possi- 
hilities;  it.s  natitral  prodtict,  however,  is  an  ahtindance  of  woods  such  as  jiine,  where 
may  be  fotind  one  of  the  few  tracts  in  South  .\tnerica  from  which  building  material  of 
this  character  can  he  taken.  The  central  portion  of  Chile  possesses  the  famous  Central 
Valley,  ipiie  of  the  garden  spots  of  nature.  Here  all  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone 
and  most  of  tho.-e  of  a  stihtropical  climate,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
thickly  settled  and  highly  cultivated  sectiipii  of  the  Hepublic.  In  the  north  lies  the 
third  zone,  which  ajppears  to  he  barren,  sterile,  and  worthless,  but  which  iti  reality, 
by  rea.son  of  the  tiitrate  found  there,  has  been  the  source  of  tiitich  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

The  NlTli.VTK  FIELDS  exjported  in  183(1,  the  first  year  ipf  the  industry, only  about 
85. (too  ipiintals  (quintal =220. 4(i  jpounds)  of  crude  material;  in  l!t  10  the  export  atnoiintod 
to  .50,781,000  quintals,  and  with  all  careful  estimates  there  is  a  visible  supjply  of  the 
nitrati!  tnineral,  allipwing  for  increased  cipiisutiiption,  for  at  least  the  next  50  years. 
Chile  is  entitled  to  consider  the  revenue  derivi'd  frotn  this  exjiort  as  a  dejiendable 
source  of  inconu',  atid  as  nitrate  cipinjxptinds  fiprtn  one  of  the  essentials  of  tnipdern 
industry,  it  is  wiprth  retnembering  where  it  cotnes  from. 

The  nitrate  ipr  saltpeter  ziptie  embraces  an  area  in  the  niprth  of  Chile  ipf  about  450 
miles  fripin  otie  end  to  the  other.  The  deposits  of  the  mineral  do  not  lie  close  to  the 
coast,  but  are  sejparaii'd  from  the  sea  by  an  interval  varying  from  15  to  !t3  miles,  and 
they  are  always  at  an  altittide  of  from  3,(p00  tip  13,000  feet,  iti  a  barreti  and  waterless 
plaiti.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  delightful,  but  vegetation  is  absetit,  although 
nitrate  forms  one  of  the  chief  food  ingredients  of  all  jplant  life.  Many  well-ktiown 
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KXI’LO.SIOX  IX  CALK'IIK  HKD. 

The  nitrate  or  saltix-ter  zone  eml)race.s  an  area  in  the  north  of  (.'hile  aliont  4.5(1  miles  from  one  einl  to 
the  other.  The  ilejwsits  are  always  at  an  allitmle  of  from  3,(11KI  to  lii.OdO  feet,  in  a  region  of  clelitthtfiil 
elimate.  tint  devoid  of  veRetation. 

what  worthle.s.s  (Kdiri.s;  the  r'alifhe,  lh<!  real  nitrate  of  soda;  and,  finally,  tin*  .sirattiin 
of  hod  rook  called  "ova.  'I'o  obtain  the  nitrate  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  ftova,  u])on  which 
powder  is  jtlaced  and  exjiloded;  the  overlyint;  mass  is  thrown  iij)  and  the  caliche 
containin';  the  nitrate  scattered  on  tint  irronnd.  This  is  then  collected  and  taken  to 
the  refinin';  works,  called  “oficinas,”  for  preparation  into  refined  and  almost  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  ready  for  export. 

In  the  oficinas  machinery  of  the  most  economical  and  effective  pattern  is  used,  and 
the  methods  of  refinin;;  the  salt  an*  according;  to  the  best  researches  of  industrial  chem¬ 
istry.  Tin;  .same  is  trtie  of  the  facilities  for  tratisportatioti  to  the  sleatner;  tnatiy  small 
but  well-eijuippeil  railways  are  iti  operalioti  iti  the  fields,  atnl  th(;y  carry  tin*  fitiisln>d 


Chilean  ports  are  on  this  strip  of  coast — I’isa^ua.  Junin,  Iquifiue,  Antofagasta,  Taltal, 
tJaldera— from  which  the  shipment  of  nitrate  is  almost  the  sole  activity. 

Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  i."!  fotind  inixc'd  with  otln‘r  substatices,  but  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  :10  ])er  cent  or  above,  and  aocordin"  to  the  claims  of  some  advanced  chemists 
even  as  low  as  7  jter  cent,  a  commercial  itrofit  is  obtainable  from  the  crude  deposits. 
The  beds  contain  four  layers  of  material,  the  next  lowest  bein';  that  of  the  nitrate 
itself.  Above  this  are  the  chuca  on  the  surface,  which  is  nothin';  more  than  the 
accutnulation  of  ages;  the  costra  beneath,  a  harder  and  older  mass,  but  still  a  .sotne- 
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product  to  the  coast  towns,  froiii  wliicli  tliey  are  linully  shi])ped  ultroad.  The  con- 
suinjttioti  of  nitrate  hy  the  larger  countries  is  as  follows:  (treat  Hritain  takes  about  40 
per  cent,  (ierniany  and  the  ITiited  States  each  about  20  per  cent.  France  about  10 
per  cent,  anil  the  remainder  goes  elsewhere  to  such  far-away  jtlaces  as  Kgypt,  .lapan, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Australia.  In  fact,  without  nitrate  the  great  agricultural 
producers  can  not  advance. 

I’lants  make  use  of  nitrogen  only  when  it  is  pre.sent  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrates, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  fertilizer  that  contains  this  food  in  a  suitable  and  avail¬ 
able  form.  The  manner  of  using  it,  once  it  is  ajiplied,  is  the  subject  of  technical 
agricultural  chemistry,  but  every  year  it  is  better  understood  and  the  results  are 
therefore  more  satisfactory.  On  the  first  discovery  of  the  value  of  nitrate  it  was 


I'ACKINC  NITUATK  INTO  ItACS. 

'I'h(!  nitrate  imiiistry  of  Chile  ts  the  one  highly  orpinizod  and  economically  develo|)ed  Im.sinc.ss 
of  the  nation.  It  Is  and  has  for  many  years  tWn  the  eiiief  dependahle  source  of  the  country’s 
income.  Of  the  .?12l),(HHI,lHlh  exporis'for  the  year  litio.  the  value  of  nitrate  alone  e-xceeded 
Jsti.tHKt.tKK),  or  more  than  7(1  (lercent  of  the  Ucfnihlic’s  total  export  trade. 

scattered  ))romi,scuously  to  the  soil,  in  the  crude  form  taken  just  as  it  came  from  the 
native  beds  iti  Chile.  As  the  industry  advanced,  it  was  found  that  it  was  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  ex()ort  a  purer  mineral  and  that  also  the  juirer  the  mineral  the  more  plant 
nourishtnent  it  offered,  provided  that  the  need  of  the  plant  was  carefully  investigated. 
The  results  have  been  a  more  highly  developed  agriculture  and  the  saving  of  certain 
by-products,  of  which  iodine  is  one,  (he  profit  from  which  aids  the  manufacture. 
Another  u.se  for  nitrate  is  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  and  ultimately  of  many 
kinds  of  nitroexjilosives,  .so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  very  same  chemical,  buried 
for  ages  in  the  ground  of  Chile,  may  be  carried  abroad  as  nitrate,  made  into  a  power¬ 
ful  powder,  brought  back  to  the  barren  hills  of  this  part  of  .''outh  .\merica.  and  with 
its  newly  acipiired  titanic  force  emjiloyed  to  dislodge  the  accumulations  in  other 
nitrate  beds  only  a  few  rods  from  which  it  originally  came. 

These  fields  were  at  first  considered  worthle.ss.  Now  they  bring  a  high  price  and  are, 
in  fact,  obtainable  only  by  ])ermi.ssion  of  the  (iovernment  of  Chile.  This  rule  has  been 
established  and  enforceil  because  Chile  does  not  wish  irresponsible  exjdoitation  of 
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sui'h  iiiidiral  ljut  soeiniiifily  fxhausliblo  riches,  and  because  by  ralional  conlnjl  (lie 
market  will  not  be  disturbed  by  too  much  nitrate.  Moreover,  Chile  derives  a  notice¬ 
able  part  of  its  income  from  the  export  tax  on  nitrate,  and  it  is  much  better  by  rejiu- 
larin>r  this  industry  thus  to  hav»“  the  nation’s  finances  systematically  atljusied  from 
year  to  year. 

CO.Vl,  MINING  is  the  next  most  important  mineral  industry  of  Chile,  Init  the  prod* 
uct  of  the  national  dejaisits  do  nfit  by  any  means  meet  the  country's  demand  for  coal. 
Nevertheless  Chile  is  as  yet  the  only  country  in  South  .\merica  in  which  coal  is  com¬ 
mercially  mined  with  regularity,  and  therefore  able  to  supply  Iwal  consumers  dirc'ctly. 
The  total  consumption  of  coal  for  the  year  was  about.  2. 270, (KM)  tons,  of  which  almost 
1,000,0(K)  was  mined  in  Chile,  and  the  rest  imported,  coming:  chiefly  from  Kn^dand 
and  Australia. 

The  coal  dejaisits  of  the  Ue|)ublic  are  in  the  southern-central  section,  the  lareest 
fields  beiiea  in  the  neighborhood  of  Concejtcion.  The  existence  of  coal  has  been 


TK.tfNI.OAI)  OK  XrrU.VTK. 

The  machinery  and  methods  of  retiniiiK  the  salt  are  aceordini;  to  the  most  moitern  patterns  and  liest 
researches  of  industrial  chemistry.  The  same  is  true  of  the  transportation  facilities;  many  small 
tiut  well-eipiipiM'd  railways  are  in  oiieration  in  the  fields,  and  they  carry  the  tinished  product  to 
the  coast  towns,  from  which  they  are  tinally  shipis-d  aliroad. 

known  since  the  contpiest,  but  actual  mining  oti  a  large  .scale  did  not  begiti  iititil  the 
year  1840.  Most  of  the  veins  worked  for  <;ommercial  purposes  are  close  to  the  sea 
and,  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  coal  lands  are  betieath  the  sea,  btit  many  deposits  arc 
known  to  exist  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  oidy  the  cost  of  tnitiing  that  for  the  jiresent 
prevents  develojitiient  with  greater  liberality.  The  largest  out|)Ut  is  iti  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  l.atitaro. 

Anthracite  has  bet.di  mined  to  a  certain  extent,  but.  while  the  coal  is  well  adapted 
for  domestic  tise,  the  high  cost  of  prodtictioti  tiiakes  ciunpetition  with  foreign  coals 
of  the  same  grade  itniiossible.  The  grade  of  the  article  tnitied  is  called  a  steatii  coal, 
and  is  ijuite  .serviceable  for  tiiatiufacturitig  and  steatnship  use.  <  )ne  reasiui  why 
such  a  large  jiroportion  id'  coal  is  itnjiorted  is  that,  vt'ssels  come  to  Cliihi  iti  order  to  load 
with  nitrates,  atid,  as  they  might  otherwise*  lx*  etiijity  oti  ttu;  outer  voyage,  they  then 
carry  coal  as  cheap  e'argo.  Coal  brings  from  $(i..')()  to  87. oil  (gold;  per  ton  delivered  in 
Valparaiso,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  it  whenever  deliviered.  At  present  there 
is  no  duty  on  it,  but  mining  interests  of  the  country  are  advocating  a  duly  to  compel 
greater  consumption  of  the  native  article. 
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l$<irat(‘s  ainl  sulphur  aro  iniii(*(l,  allhoufrh  not  in  sulKoinnt  (juaniitios  to  moot  local 
ilcinands  in  all  cases,  (iold  was  discovered  in  ancient  times,  and  durint;  the 
eighteenth  century  a  (‘onsiderable  amount  of  metal  was  produced,  hut  there  has  been 
less  mininir  of  that  metal  than  formerly,  ('ommon  .salt  is  found  in  abundance,  and 
the  jtroduclion  has  increased  so  that  it  has  be<X)m(‘  an  article  of  export.  Manganese, 
Cobalt,  and  silver  are  also  mined,  the  last  nam(>d  havinsr  contributed  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  <-ountry.  althoufrli  of  late  years  the  total  has  declined,  ('opi)er  is  one 
of  th(‘  famed  mineral  i)roducts  now  recoverin';  its  earlier  importance. 

Agriculture  ftenerally  represents  a  hitrh  proi)orlioti  of  Chilean  industry,  and  <lurinp: 
1910  every  feature  was  encouratrim;.  The  area  cultivated  for  wheat  amounted  to 
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Coal  wa.s  discovcrcii  in  l,oIa  alioiit  IHO'i.  and  tlio  proixTty  was  pnrohasiKl  l)y  l>on  .Malias  Consifto  in 
IK.Vj.  \  ix’cniiar  foalnro  of  the  mines  is  that  a  very  lari;e  part  of  ttu'  workincs  are  now  Ixmeath  the 
Ix'd  of  the  l‘acifie  Ocean.  The  eompany  owns  an  enormous  landed  pro(X‘rly  ami  employs  at  least 
(l.don  men. 

1114, 128  hectares  (  hectare=2.47  acres  t,  and,  besides  sui)plyin<;  the  needs  of  the  people, 
much  was  exported,  bein';  taken  ]>rincipally  by  England.  Agricultural  |)roduct.s 
amotinted  to  .'?7.j..a()0,()()()  };old.  atid  this  included,  in  addition  to  wheal,  corn,  rye,  oats, 
farinaceous  and  leguminous  jtlants  and  forage  plants,  such  itrtKlucIs  as  crapes,  honey, 
many  of  the  subtropical  and  other  fruits,  suj;ar  beets,  lob.acco,  liemp,  and  honey. 
Chilean  wine  and  honey  are  now  exported.  'I'he  pastoral  industry  of  Chile,  esjtecially 
sint'e  ihe  development  of  the  immen.se  grazint;  area  in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Ma!;ellan 
Strait,  has  made  admirable  proi;ress.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well  in  the  southern 
part  of  th(!  Jle|)ublic,  and  I’unia  Arenas  has  become  one  of  the  lirsl-cla.ss  shi]ipim; 
jxirls  of  South  America.  Of  wool  alone  21,0(KI,0(KI  pounds  were  sent  abroad  from 
there,  and  chilled  meat  fredn  Chile  is  becomin};  well  known  in  foreign  markot.s. 

In  close  relation  to  the  stock-raisins;  activity  of  Ihe  country,  the  shoe  and  leather, 
and  especially  Ihe  tannin",  industry  is  increasiii".  Durins;  lltIO  tannins;  leather  and 
the  preparation  of  "oods  manufactured  from  it  look  second  place  in  importance  in  Ihe 
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industrial  ])r<)ducts.  There  were  employed  in  it  13,t)()tl  persons,  the  capital  inv<‘sted 
was  uhoiit  stli’joOO.OOt)  s;old,  and  the  yearly  output  amounted  to  about  $!20,()0().()()0 
"old.  The  first  shoe  factory  utilizin"  machinery  was  started  not  so  Ion"  ago  in  Val¬ 
divia,  and  now  there  are  more  than  22  factories  of  various  sizes  in  different  cities  of 
the  Republic.  Most  of  tbe  machinery  comes  from  the  I’nited  States,  but  both  Prance 
and  En"land  supply  noticeable  quantities. 

That  Chile  should  be  considered  as  an  industrial  country  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  manufactured  j)roducts  amounted  in  1910  to  about  $98,oO(),OOt)  pold,  from  5,321 
factories,  representiii"  a  capital  of  over  $!t0,000,()00  and  a  yearly  output  of  almo.st 
$130,000.0tx).  f)f  raw  material  orifjinating  in  Chile  $4(),(XK),000  worth  was  used,  and 
the  amount  imported  was  valued  at  over  S25,(XK1,(X}0.  The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  such  labor  was  75,81(1,  and  they  received  in  wages  §17,000,000.  There  were  2,412 
machines  and  motors  of  all  kinds,  with  a  horsepower  of  48,914. 

The  most  important  class  of  factory  is  that  for  supplying  the  neces.saries  of  life. 
For  this  purpose  there  were  776  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  over  $40,000,000 
gold  and  a  yearly  output  of  $50,000,000.  The  second  in  importance  is  the  leather 
industry  already  mentioned.  The  third  is  embraced  under  the  general  term  of 
clothing  and  textiles,  for  which  there  is  a  working  capital  of  $8,500,000  and  a  yearly 
output  of  about  S14,(X)0,000.  The  fourth  group  is  that  for  woodworking  and  furni¬ 
ture,  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  and  a  yearly  output  of  over  $10,000,000.  A  paper 
factory  is  propo.sed,  for  the  importation  of  paper  is  heavy,  and  Chile  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  sufheient  material  from  its  timber  regions  to  supply  pulp  mills  when  estab- 
li.shed.  In  the  mines  60,000  men  are  occupied,  and  in  the  railroads  65,000,  exclusive 
of  manufacturing.  The  largest  number  of  working  persons  is  in  the  textile  and  clothing 
industry,  13,400;  then  in  the  tanning  and  leather  trades,  13,(M)0,  and  in  domestic 
supplies.  12,0(X).  Wages  have  in  practically  all  instances  advanced,  and  business 
conditions  have  steadily  improved  throughotit  the  year. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  ]irivately  owned  railways  in  Chile  had,  on  .January  1,  1911,  a  length  of  3,078 
kilometers  1 1 ,913  miles').  At  the  same  time  the  Government-owned  railways  amounted 
to  2,(i72  kilometers  ( l,(i60  miles).  The  total  of  railways  in  operation  at  the  etid  of  the 
year  is  therefore  5,7-50  kilometers  (3,573  miles).  On  the  Governmetit  railways  the 
additions  dttring  the  year  were  of  253  kilometers  (157  miles). 

In  IttlO  Governmetit  etigineers  completed  surveys  on  nine  short  or  feenh'r  lities  to  the 
trunk  system  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  known  as  the  Longitudinal;  these 
have  a  length  of  406  kilometers  (252  miles).  Other  surveys  are  now  under  way  for  400 
kilometers  (248  miles).  Coticessions  were  grant (‘d  dtiritig  the  year  to  construct  private 
lines  amoutiting  to  338  kilometers  (210  miles). 

This  Longitudinal  Railway  is  the  [ilan  toward  which  the  nation  is  persistently  devot¬ 
ing  its  energies.  The  jieculiar  contour  of  the  country  has  hitherto  confined  communi¬ 
cation  largely  to  the  coast  line,  except  south  of  Santiago  through  the  central  valley, 
but  the  policy  of  (he  Government  is  to  develop  means  whereby  tbe  extreme  north  and 
the  extreme  south  may  be  in  touch  with  the  center,  altogether  on  land.  Therefore  it 
is  extending  this  railwaj'  system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  distance  from  .\rica  in 
the  north  to  Puerto  Montt  in  the  south  is  3,431  kilometers  (2,132  miles),  of  which 
about  1.770  kilometers  (1,100  miles)  are  in  ojieration  and  1,368  kilometers  (8.50  miles') 
are  under  construction,  while  the  remainder  is  being  surveyed.  The  railways  from 
the  coast  to  the  interior  are  chiefly  private  lines,  serving  special  inten'sis  such  as  the 
nitrate  fields,  but  the  Government  controls  the  railway  between  Santiago  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  has  purchased  the  Copiapo  Railway. 

The  event  of  particular  importance  in  Chile  railway  history  of  1910  was  the  opening 
of  the  tunnel  through  the  .\ndes,  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  interests  in  the 
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Ariifiiliiio  Ilopublic  (soo  Ari^eiitinu,  railways).  Itovclopnumt  for  tho  next  few  years 
eonteiiiplates  the  eonstriietion  of  tw(j  new  trans-Andean  railways  to  eonneet  (’hilo  and 
Arirentina.  One  of  these  is  jtlanned  throUi;h  the  mountains  about,  ;iOt)  miles  north  of 
Santiago,  and  the  other  about  -400  miles  to  the  south  of  the  eapital.  The  north  line  will 
bring  into  clo.se  touch  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  and  the  agricultural  sections  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

(.'onslruction  on  the  railway  from  Arica  to  La  I’az  in  Bolivia  is  j)rogre.ssing,  and 
while  no  oflii'ial  announcement  is  made  of  the  opening  date,  which  was  at  first  set  for 
the  latter  ])art  of  Btll,  it  is  now  confidently  expected  that  the  line  will  be  ready  for 
traffic  before  the  year  closes.  Work  is  carried  on  from  both  the  ('hilean  and  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  sides,  in  Bolivia  over  lot)  kilometers  (93  miles)  of  track  having  been  laid.  In 
Chile,  so  great  are  some  of  the  gradients  that  about  30  kilometers  (17  miles)  are  to  be 
of  the  cogwheel  type. 

There  are  a  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  Chile,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Bueno,  Maule,  Cautin,  Bio-Bio,  and  Valdivia.  They  rise  in  the  mountains  and  empty 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  running  distances  varying  from  23  to  150  miles,  their  total 
navigable  length  amounting  to  972  miles. 

THE  PRESS  OF  CHILE. 

1  turing  the  colonial  p<!riod  of  Chile  the  introduction  of  printed  matter  was  extremely 
limited  and  subject  to  a  strict  censorship,  often  ludicrous  in  its  ineflicacy.  The 
better  classes  in  the  country  read  with  the  intellectual  in.sight  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  races,  and  as  the  i)hilosophy  and  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  their 
way  through  Hurope,  the  p(‘ople  in  South  Ameru-a  in  one  way  or  another  obtained 
access  to  the  books  containing  them  and  caught  the  spirit.  A  powerful  inlliu'nce  on 
the  coming  nationality  was  thus  exercised. 

The  printing  pre.ss  is  su|)posed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Chile  in  1749,  but  the 
ju'oducts  from  it  wen*  limited  at  first  to  books  dealing  with  ndigious  matters,  to  public 
documents,  to  studies  in  history,  and  oidy  rarely  to  pamphhUs  touching  on  tin'  vital 
subjects  of  tin'  <lay.  Scx'iety  was  gradually  expanding,  but  meanwhile  ideas  were 
slowly  spreading.  What  has  been  called  the  formative  stage  of  the  Patria  vieja  is 
comprised  betwei'ii  1810.  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde])endence,  and  1814. 
This  |>eriod  .«aw  tin*  end  of  j)etty  rivalries  between  the  conservative  and  liberal 
elements  of  Chilean  socit'ty,  and  during  this  period  the  demand  for  active,  alive,  and 
modern  literatim',  editc'd  and  printed  locally,  became  irresistible.  Then  the  press 
was  born. 

La  .Vurora  was  tin'  first  lu'wspapt'r  of  Cbile.  The  initial  number  was  dati'd  February 
13,  1812,  and  under  tin'  genius  of  Buena  Muerte  it  at  once  reflected  the  sentiments  of 
the  revolutionary  jiatriots  ainl  in  general  the  spirit  of  the  age.  After  the  Aurora 
came  tin'  Conslilindon  in  1812  and  El  Monitor,  founded  in  1814,  which  was  frankly 
against  the  colonial  government  and  therefore  ardently  desirous  of  national  indejiend- 
ence. 

With  tin'  jiolitical  crises  of  the  new  Kepublic  for  tin'  in'Xt  gc'neration,  pt'riodical*^ 
s])rang  up  in  abundance',  but  tln'y  scarcely  lived  out  the  times.  It  is  a  proud  boast 
of  the  country,  howeve'r,  that  among  the  editors,  writers,  and  contributors  wi'rc'  num¬ 
bered  many  of  the  famous  nn'ii  of  South  American  history — Camilio  llenrieiuez, 
E'gaiia.  and  Bello,  among  Chilenos;  Irisarri  from  (iuatemala,  Lozier  from  France, 
Mora  from  Sjiain,  and,  Ix'st  of  all,  Sarmiento  and  Bartolome  Mitre  from  Argentina. 
It  would  be  impossibh'  to  nann'  the  host  of  illustrious  women  and  men  who  guide.'d 
the  thought  of  Chih'  through  the  in'wspapers  of  the  ('arly  part  of  the  niin'teenth 
r'l'utury.  They  I'slablisln'd  a  high  mark  for  journalism  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

One  in'wspajx'r  at  least  has  had  an  uninterrupted  ('xisience  since  those  early  days. 
'Phis  is  El  .Mi'rcurio,  Iht'  oldest  jx'riodical  in  Chile,  foiimh'd  in  Valparaiso  St'ptember 
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Jl’.  ISJ7.  Il  iKiw  liasullifd  |)ul>lii-ali(iMs  iiiidcr  llifsaiiH.' iianu*  111  Saiitia<;o,  .Viilul’afjasta, 
and  N’aldivia,  with  an  allcnuKin  (‘dilioii  iindi*r  a  ilil'l'cn'iii  iiaiiif.  Ollu-r  papers  fol¬ 
lowed  during'  the  latter  half  of  the  eeiitiiry,  and  the.v  keep  the  reailili"  public  well 
informed  of  affairs  luith  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  Ittltl,  the  centennial  year,  there  were  in  Chile  Hit  periodical  publications. 
Itailies,  7(t;  seiniweekly,  It);  weekly.  177):  biweekly,  'id;  semimonthlies,  2!1;  and 
monthlies,  reviews,  annuals,  etc.,  70.  'I’hese  were  issued  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
.''antiay'o.  the  capital,  naturally  leadinp:,  with  ltd),  followed  by  Co(|uimbo ;{7,  Valparaiso 
;!2,  ( 'once|)cion  2:5.  and  other  cities  with  less  than  20.  .\n  interesting  feature  of  Chilean 

journalism  is  the  stronjt  characti'r  of  illustrated  weekly  jiapers  devoted  to  iiolitics, 
society,  sport,  and  the  home,  with  a  troodly  share  of  comic  or  humorotis  sheets  among 
tliem.  These  latter  have  a  wide  circulation  and  hel|)  to  interest  and  amuse  a  large 
part  of  the  I’acitic  slo])e  of  South  .\merica. 

The  type  of  daily  newspajier  in  Chile  is  rather  small,  varying  from  10  inches  by  22 
inches  in  size  to  somewhat  larger,  of  12  pages  on  the  average,  with  six  to  .-ioven  columns 
to  a  page.  The  first  pagi-  contains,  as  a  rule,  the  most  interesting  news  of  the  day,  a 
resume,  perhajis,  and  a  few  advertisements.  ( Ither  news  is  scattered  over  the  remain¬ 
ing  pages,  and  advert  i.sements  an*  placed  where  they  would  seem  to  do  the  most  good. 
In  the  capital  coiisitlerable  sjiace  is  given  to  the  transactions  of  Congress  when  in 
session.  Illustrations,  although  not  very  freely  used,  are  nevertheless  sutlicient  to 
enliven  the  jiage.  Several  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  have  the  shape  so 
well  known  in  the  same  class  in  the  I'nited  States.  They  are  liberally  illustrated  by 
photograjihs  or  reproduced  ])ictures.  Other  weeklies,  especially  those  of  a  humorous 
type,  are  smaller,  about  7  by  It)  inches,  making  u)>  in  number  of  pages  what  they  lack 
in  size  of  sheet.  In  these  illustrations  take  up  as  much  space  as  reading  matti'r,  and 
advertisements  receive  as  many  jiages  as  both  togi'tluT.  These  adverti.sements  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  jmblic  about  eviTything  they  ought  or  wouhl  like  to  buy,  and  it  is  as  much 
pleasure  looking  at  them  as  at  similar  advertisements  in  the  best  publications  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Kurope. 

The  rate  for  an  advertisement,  in  Chilean  papers  depends,  as  elsewhere,  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  pa|)er,  tin*  space  it  occupies,  and  the  number  of  times  it  ajiiiears.  Jn 
papers  outsiile  of  the  caiiital,  Santiago,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  X'alparaiso,  the 
circulation  ranges  from  3,1)00  to  LO.OOO.  'I'he  line,  or  column  centimeter,  seems  to  be 
the  unit  of  space.  The  line  costs  ahoiit  7)  to  10  cents  gold  each  insertion,  the  conti- 
im-ter  10  to  20  cents  gold.  The  better  ilaily  or  weekly  metropolitan  jiapers  have  a 
circulation  of  from  :?,000  to  10,01)0,  whicb  carries  all  over  the  country  and  to  no  small 
extent  into  other  Kepiiblics  of  the  continent.  They  are  exhaustively  read,  and  their 
advertisements  attract  a  gri'at  deal  of  attention  both  on  account  of  their  interesting 
form,  being  profusely  illustrated,  and  for  the  .sake  of  the  information  they  afford  on 
what  the  people  wi.sh  to  buy.  The  advertising  rate,  per  column  centimeter  (about 
two-lift hs  inch  i.  is  eipiivaleiit  to  ;5()  and  37)  cents  gold  each  issue,  or  by  the  page  from 
sit)  gold  to  S7)t),  according  to  location.  Reductions  are,  of  course,  allowed  for  time 
contracts.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  the  high-class  publications  of  Chile  the  eye 
of  the  reader  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  advertisements,  just  as  it  is  to  the  same  grade 
of  ])aper  in  the  I'nited  tstates. 


Tli(‘  K(‘i)ul)lic  of  P<‘ru,  occupying  territory  t)ii  tlu*  Pacific  Ocean, 
ahout  l.OOO  miles  in  length  In'  700  miles  in  width,  extends  over 
070.000  s((iiar(“  miles.  Jt  has  a  pojndation  of  approximately 
d.oOO.OOO,  or  0.(>  per  .s(piare  mile,  (leofiraphically,  the  country  ma}' 
he  tlivided  into  three  zones:  The  ilry  zone,  extending  alono  the  coast 
to  the  foot  of  lh(‘  Andes,  in  which  i)ractically  nothing  can  he  raised 
without  irrittation;  the  extremely  fertile  and  healthful  plateaus,  or 
tahlelands.  between  the  three  mountain  ranj'es:  and  the  vast, 
luxuriant  forests  on  the  eastern  slopes.  Peruvian  cotton  and  cane 
suf'ar  are  the  principal  a*rricultural  products  exported.  Tin*  mines 
produce  silver,  copper,  ^old.  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  in  consider¬ 
able  (piantities.  ('inchona  hark,  coca,  rubber,  ouano,  hides,  and 
Panama  hats  also  occujn'  important  i)laces 
in  the  products  of  the  country. 

Tlie  cauistitution  of  the  Kepuhlic  {)ro- 
claimed  on  Xovemher  10,  1S60,  provides 
for  thn'c  branches  of  f^overnment — the  leg¬ 
islative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  (’ongress  consisting  of  two  cham¬ 
bers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  former  composed  of  52 
members  and  the  latter  of  110.  Both  sen¬ 
ators  and  deputies  are  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  si.x  years,  depu¬ 
ties  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction 
exceetling  15,000.  Both  chambers  are  renewed  b}-  thirds  ever}'  two 
years.  Every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
is  entitled  to  vote.  Congress  meets  annually  on  July  2S  for  00  days. 
This  period  can  only  be  extended  by  an  e.xtra  session  of  45  days 
called  by  the  President. 

The  President,  together  with  two  Vice  Presidents,  are  also  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected 
for  a  second  consecutive  term.  The  President  receives  a  salary  of 
$15,000  per  annum  and  an  allowance  of  $9,000  for  expenses.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  6  ministers  who,  though  a])pointed  by  him, 
are  also  responsible  to  the  National  Congress.  The  President  and  his 
present  cabinet  are  as  follows: 

President:  Sr.  Augusto  B.  Leguia  (inaugurated  Sept.  24,  1908). 

First  Vice  President:  Sr.  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Unanue. 

Second  Vice  President:  Dr.  Belisario  Sosa. 
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Miiiistor  c»f  Governnu'iit  and  Police;  Sr.  Juan  Salazar  Oyarzahal. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Tnstruction:  Sr.  Augustin  Ganoza. 

Miidster  of  Forei>j;n  Alfairs;  Dr.  German  [..ejiuia  Martinez. 

Minister  of  \Var  and  Navy:  Sr.  Juan  Manuel  de  la  Torre. 

Minist(‘r  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce;  Sr.  Aujiustin  de  la  Torre 
( K)nzalez. 

Miinster  of  Public  Works  and  Promotion:  Sr.  Manuel  1.  (’astillo. 

Th(‘  Department  of  Government  aiul  Police  (Miiusl(‘rio  dcGobierno 
y  Policia)  is  char>j;ed  with  tin*  administration  of  the  Depai'tments, 
Provinces,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  councils  of  Departments, 
Provinces,  and  municii)alities,  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  d’his 
Department  has  also  under  its  jurisdiction  the  post  ollices  and 
tel(><fra])h  stations.  The  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  tlie  national  and  police  departments  are  also  part  of  its  duties. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  (Ministerio  de 
Justicia  e  Tnstruccion  Piiblica)  is  intrusted  with  the  rejiulation  and 
administration  of  all  matters  pertaining'  to 
justice,  education,  and  j)ublic  worship.  The 
I'niversities  at  Lima,  and  at  ('uzco,  Arequipa, 

Trujillo,  and  the  National  Library,  all  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  division. 

To  the  De])artment  of  Forei‘'n  Affairs  (Mini¬ 
sterio  de  Kelaciones  Exteriores)  are  delej'ated 
matters  of  international  inq)ort,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  cordial  relations  with  foreii;!!  ])owers, 
boundary  questions,  and  the  di])lomatic  ami 
consular  cor])s. 

The  De])artment  of  War  and  Navy  (Mini¬ 
sterio  de  Guerra  v  Marina)  has  under  its  direc-  i>ki:sioi:.\t  acgisto 

‘  .  ,  -11,.  U-  lUCGUIA. 

tion  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  national  defense, 

the  training  of  the  army  and  navy  forces,  maintenance  of  military 
and  naval  schools  and  colleges;  also  the  administration  of  ports  and 
coast  and  lighthouse  service. 

The  care  of  the  national  linances,  the  control  of  customshouses, 
the  annual  budget,  and  the  conqiilation  of  commercial  statistics  are  the 
chief  functions  of  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Treasuiy  and  Commerce 
(Ministerio  de  Hacienda  y  Comercio).  In  addition,  it  has  also  juris¬ 
diction  over  coiporations,  juiblic  accounts  of  the  various  de^iartments, 
patents  and  trade-mark  regulations,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  salt  monopoly  and  the  exploitation  of  the  guano 
dejiosits  are  also  responsible  to  this  department. 

The  Deiiartment  of  Public  Works  and  Promotion  (Ministerio  de 
Obras  Publicasy  Fomento)  is  charged  with  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  industries,  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  and  jiublic  works.  Public  build¬ 
ings,  general  improvements,  nunes,  agriculture,  roads,  bridges,  and 
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scwcMiitro  iU«‘  am(m<;  the  functions  wliicli  arc  a(lnninstci('(l  hy  this 
division. 

Tlu^  federal  judiciary  is  coni])os(‘d  of  the  national  sn])r(‘nie  court, 
suix'iior  courts,  the  courts  of  first  instance,  and  the  municipal  courts. 
The  justices  of  the  sujireme  court  ar(‘  elected  hy  the  ('on^ie.ss,  and  the 
other  justice's  are  a])pointed  hy  tlu'  Prevsident  (d‘  tlu'  Ke])ul)lic. 

Tlu'  ])er.sonn('l  of  tlie  army  on  a  ju'ace  footinj;  uumlx'rs  a  little  over 
4.(Jt)0  ollicers  and  nu'ii.  Kvery  citi/,(*n  of  Peru  is  liable'  tee  military 
servie-e  freuu  his  IDth  te»  .■)()th  year.  The  IVruviiin  Xjivy  e-eunpri.ses  14 
vessels. 

The  CTeive'rnnu'Ut  eewns  anel  eeperates  the  peestal  aiiel  te'le'<;ra])h  line's 
in  Pe'iu.  with  the  e'xe'e'])tiem  e*f  the'  railweiy  teh'j'niphs.  Ace-eirilinj;  to 
the  Pre'sielent’s  me's.sa<;ee  (duly  JS.  PMO).  there  were'  e'stablisheel  elur- 
inj;  the'  year  oO  lu'w  edhe-es.  H)  eif  whie-h  were  fe»r  |)e»stid  se'i  vice'.  This, 
aeleleel  te»  the  existin';  (i.’hl  edlie'cs,  maele  a  leetal  of  boS  jieist  eedie-e's  in  the 
e-eumtry.  'I'lie  messajre  jilsei  state's  that  tliere  were  aeleleel  odd  kilo¬ 
meters  e»f  teh'orii])h  line's,  l)rinoin<;  the  teetal  tee  1().4  J7  kileimeters,  e»r 
miles.  Tliere  are  alse>  24  e-entred  tele'<;raph  eelhe-es,  241  leee'al 
edlice'S,  anel  20  in.s]»e'e'tiem  elistrie-ts.  Te'h']»heuu'  e-emi))anie's  are  (‘.stah- 
lisheel  in  the  e'enters  anel  furnish  loe-al  anel  interurban  e'eimmunicatieui, 
there  beinj;  over  2,.)()0  telephetnes  installeel  threiujiheeut  the  Kepublie-. 

There  is  alse»  an  overlanel  wirele.ss-te'h'<;ra])h  system  between  lepiiteis 
anel  Puerte)  Be'rmuelez,  abeuit  ."dlO  mile's  apart.  A  statieen  is  al.se) 
j)lanneel  een  San  Cristeebal  Hill  te)  enable  eliive-t  wireh'.ss  e'ommunie'a- 
tieen  freuu  Lima  te»  lepiiteis,  a  elistane'e  e)f  .seeme  700  miles  a])art. 

The  Ke])ublic  is  elivieled  intee  10  Depiirtments,  twee  e'eeast  PreiA'ine'es, 
anel  erne  Ceenstitutieenal  Preevine-e,  whie-h  are'  subelivieleel  intee  elistricts. 
'Fhe  exee'Utive  autlmrity  eef  eae-h  Dejiartment  is  vesteel  in  a  prefect 
a])])e»inteel  by  the  Presielent  eef  the  Ifejeublie-,  while  a  subj)refee‘t  j;e)verns 
the  Preevine'C  anel  the  jreeverneer  the  elistrie-t. 

PERU  IN  1910. 

'fhe  year  1010  was  an  active  euie  in  the  Keieublie-.  .Vmeuig  the 
e'iiilit'st  iie'e-eunjelishments  eif  the  (Jetve'iimu'nt  wjis  the  lined  e'xchange' 
e)f  the  ratilie'el  tre'aty  with  the  Uej)\d)lic  eef  Brazil,  by  whicli  the  beeunel- 
env  epu'stieen  betwe't'ii  the  twee  e'eeuntru's  was  e-eunpletely  settled,  and 
Peni  therefeue'  teieik  peisst'ssiem  eif  tlie  territeiry  edhette'el  tee  it.  Thus 
with  twe)  lu'ij'hborin}'  Kepiiblie-s  (Bolivia  in  1000)  the  benmehiries  are 
iixe'el.  About  the  seime  time  the  ceinve'Ution  w.is  sitfiie'e!  in  Bei<;ota  by 
whieh  Pe'iu  eind  ('oleunbiei  eigre'cel  to  submit  tei  eirbitnitiem  certedn 
jeoints  tiled  hael  bee'u  nneh'r  elispute  between  them,  eiiul  the  minister 
of  foreign  edl'edrs  of  Breizil  weis  chosen  eis  tlu'  jiri'siding  officer  of  the 
mixed  tribunal.  With  Lcuador  the  disturbeinces  over  tlie  boundary 
wi'ii'  ultimeiti'ly  (piieted  throuj^h  the  nu'diedion  of  Aif^i'idinei,  Breizil, 
eiiid  the  Lnited  Stedes,  so  thed  tlu'ii'  is  j;reeit  piospect  that  a  thorough 
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ami  impartial  jiul>'meiit  on  the  matter  will  resnlt.  With  ('hile  the 
CJoverimuMit  of  Peru  maiiitaitied  no  (liplomatic  relations  durinj'  the 
year,  and  the  status  (pio  ante  was  preserved.  In  other  foreign 
all'airs  Pern  held  eordial  relations.  'Phe  liejnihlie  was  re|)resented  at 
the  Pan  Ameriean  (’onferenee  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  had  delegates  at 
seveial  international  eongresses  al)road. 

In  eommereial  and  industriiil  matters,  I’eru  was  notieeahly  en- 
eourageil  at  the  end  of  ItHO.  Tin*  foreign  trade  was  greater  than 
that  for  IIKIO,  Ixtth  exj)orts  ,ind  imports  having  been  stimulated. 
Internal  eommeree  was  also  brisk,  and  new  sourees  of  activity  were 
developed.  The  petroleum  industry,  for  instance,  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  linn  footing,  and  the  eountiy  is  able  to  state  that  its  oil 
held  is  now  the.  .second  in  the  world  as  regards  extent.  Coal  is  also 
being  worked  systematically,  and  during  the  year  eommereial  advan¬ 
tage  was  begun  to  be  taken  of  the  Peruvian  coal  desposits.  Both 
cotton  and  sugar  have  added  to  ]\*ru’s  exports  this  year.  An  in¬ 
fluence  of  advantage  for  the  country  in  general  was  the  activity  of 
the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  recently  promoted  the  coast¬ 
wise  service  as  well  as  communication  between  Callao  and  Panama, 
Callao  and  Valparaiso,  under  the  national  flag. 

In  financial  matters  Peru  remains  on  a  secure  footing,  and  the 
national  income  so  far  as  is  known  seems  to  have  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  expense  estimates  in  the 
budget  were  fidly  met  by  the  amount  collected  from  regular  sotirces, 
leaving  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Persistent  attention  was  given  to  the  educational  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Government.  Old  school  buildings  were  repaired  or 
kept  in  order  and  new  ones  were  constructed  as  far  as  funds  were 
available.  Kindergarten  and  normal-school  instniction  were  par¬ 
ticularly  advanced,  for  these  branches  of  })ublic  instniction  are 
recognized  in  Peru  as  most  jiowerful  aids  to  the  progress  desired  for 
the  jieople.  The  ancient  university  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  university  in  Cuzco,  for  a  time  inactive,  was 
reojiened  during  the  year. 

FINANCE. 

.\ccor(hnjr  to  the  message  of  the  President,  Sr.  Don  .\ugusto  fi.  Leguia.  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  (Congress  on  July  28,  1911,  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1910 
amounted  to  2,79.0,775.2.06  libras,  and  the  expenditures  to  2,085,322.1.97  libras,  thus 
showing  a  surplus  of  110,4.53.0.09  libras.  The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  were  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  to  balance  at  2,784,513.1.43  libras. 

The  Peruvian  libra  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the  British  pound  sterling,  but  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  sols,  and  the  .sol  into  100  ceutirnos.  The  figures  given  above  are  read 
libras,  sols,  and  centimos  as  set  off  by  the  decimal  points.  On  the  basis  of  the  libra 
equivalent  to  S4.80  United  .States  gold  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $13, .587. 467. 79, 
the  exiteudiUires  .$13,050,005. .88,  and  the  surplus  .$.530,801.91. 
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The  messaj'e  (iocs  not  "ive  the  complete  details  of  receipts  and  ex](end it  tires;  hot 
the  followiii"  were  the  principal  sources  of  rt'venues: 


Customhouse  receipts . Jtl,  243,  572.  0.  00 

Kroni  National  Tax  Collection  Co .  1, 050.  745.  0.  00 

.Salt  monopoly .  90, 032.  0.  00 

Tele<;raj)hs .  28, 324.  3.  99 

Post  offices .  93,078.  2.  63 


The  revenues  collected  by  customhouses  exceeded  the  amount  collected  in  the 
preceding  year  by  £123.175.  The  receipts  from  telegraphs  exceeded  the  estimates 
for  the  year  by  £4,324.3.99.  The  estimate  of  revenues  for  post  offices  wa«  £92,448. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  stamps  amounting  to  £4,995.9.49,  but  an  increase 
in  the  other  postal  receipts  of  £5,626.2.12. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  from  the  liquor  tax  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
exceeded  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  by  £20,500. 

The  National  Tax  Collection  Co.  is  a  private  stock  organization  established  in  1900, 
with  a  capital  of  £300,00t),  which  collects  most  of  the  internal  taxes  on  a  commission 
basis. 

UEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  of  £600,000,  of  November  3,  1905,  with  the  German  Transatlantic 
Bank,  was  canceled  by  a  loan  placed  with  the  “Hampie  de  Paris”  and  ‘‘StK  i^t^  06- 
n6rale,”  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  December  11,  1909.  This  loan  is  to  be  amor¬ 
tized  in  28J  years,  and  draws  an  interest  of  5}  per  cent. 

This  loan,  together  with  a  loan  of  £80,000,000  on  account  of  Guadelnpe  College,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru. 

The  internal  debt  consists  of  two  issues  authorized,  respectively,  by  the  laws  of 
June  12,  1889,  and  December  17,  1898.  According  to  the  message  of  President  I.eguia, 
above  referred  to,  the  face  value  of  the  first  amounts  to  £2,660,645.  The  bonds  of  this 
loan  draw  an  annual  interest  of  1  jter  cent,  and  their  present  market  value  is  ai)])rox- 
imately  £360,000. 

The  face  value  of  the  second  ii^sue  amounts  to  £3,9(K),240.  Of  this  amotint  there 
has  been  redeemed  £2,757,655,  leaving  outstanding  £1,142,585.  The  bonds  of  this 
loan  draw  no  interest.  The  market  value  is  approximately  £78,000. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

According  to  the  me.ssage  of  President  I.eguia  to  the  National  Congre.«s  on  July  28, 
1911,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  11,039,562  libras, 
of  which  4,631,280  libras  represented  imports  and  6,408,282  lil)ras  exjtorts.  The  total 
according  to  the  mes.^age  exceeded  the  total  of  1909  by  548,656  libras. 

No  details  other  than  the  totals  above  are  yet  available  of  the  trade  of  1910,  nor  have 
the  details  for  1909  been  officially  published.  As  indicated  in  the  message  the  total 
foreign  trade  for  1909  was  10,490,90(i  libras. 

Estimating  the  libra  at  §4.86  United  States  gold,  the  same  as  the  British  pound 
sterling,  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1910  was:  Imports, 
§22,508,021;  exports,  §31,144,250;  total,  §53,652,271. 

United  States  Consul  General  \\’.  11.  Robertson  of  Callao  in  a  report  dated  July  14, 
1911,  gift's  for  the  year  1909  the  foreign  trade  as  follows;  Imports,  4,298,627  libras; 
exports,  6,492,ti70  libras;  total,  10.7!tl,297  libras.  This  total  exceeds  the  total  indicated 
by  President  I.eguia  by  over  3(K),00(>  libras. 

The  following  table  shows  the  inqtorts  for  the  years  1907  and  19C9  by  countries: 
The  figures  in  this  and  the  following  tables  for  1907  are  official  and  for  l!(0!t  are  from 
Mr.  Robertson’s  report.  Figures  for  190s  are  not  available. 
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Countrii'S. 


1907 


1909 


I  nited  Kintidom .  >  tl, 034, 129. 3.  47  il.507, S97. 8. 56 

rniled  States .  1.184,067.0.16;  ,846,127.7.33 

(icriiianv .  893,433.9.39  |  087,232.8.33 

-Mistralia .  318,462.9.69  249.7.92 

Franee .  291,958.3.33  195,579.4.84 

llelRiuni .  259, 910. 6. 82  247, 324.  4. 32 

f'hile .  242,732.4.42  182,201.6.59 

Italia .  181,621.2.78  150.711.4.87 

lIongKonp .  173,330.3.36  90,921.4.33 

Ecuador .  Wi,  630. 5. 72  33,982.5.71 

British  India .  00.256.8.32  31,843.2.40 

.Spain .  60,329.2.12  52,519.0.15 

Portugal .  45,275.4.57  28,809.3.04 

.\rgentina .  25,132.3.28  117,864.5.58 

China .  17,336.0.56  20,345.3.40 

Brazil .  16,544.5.41  17,202.3.46 

Canada .  S,7ti8.5.S0  800.0.00 

Japan . '  8, 223. 1.  20  8, 654. 3. 40 

Salvador .  6,095.0.29  4,914.7.84 

Xetherland .  5,571.0.34  589.1.43 

Cuba . I  5,233.2.17  2,740.1.17 

.411  other  countries .  14.108.8.62  8,215.9.80 

Total .  5,519,7,51.7.82  4,298,627.4.47 


>  The  decimal  to  read  3  sols  47  centimes. 


The  total  imports  for  1908  excludiiifr  the  Department  of  Laredo  were  £5,295,625. 
The  imports  into  the  Department  of  Laredo  if  added  would  probably  raise  the  figure 
to  nearly  £6,000,000. 

The  imports  by  customhouses  for  the  years  1907  and  1909  were  as  follows; 


Callao . 

Iipiitos . 

Mollendo . 

.Salaverr  y . 

I’aita . 

Eten . 

Hacasmayo . 

Cisco _ '. . 

Ilo . 

Leticia . 

Buena  Vista . 

I’uno . 

Madre  de  Dios . 

.\gency  of  Custoinhoiiso. 

.\ncomarco . 

Zariimilla . 

Tumhez . 

Total . 


Customhouses. 


1(K)7 


‘£3,383,378.2. 13 
710,612.5.77 
808. 447.  7.  53 
1*17.111.4.96 
17*1,9.56.2.44 
72,787. 3.75 
59,  .328. 7.  45 
112,885.  4.23 
13.7.50.0.0*1  I 
.5.18.5.6.91 
1.044.0.33  I 
916.1.22 


1909 


.£2,709,321.6.13 
477,468. 2. 51 
473,914.1.01 
182,  .5a5. 1.47 
134,791.6.40 
110,344.1.95 
1(H1,671.0.87 
8*1, 626, 3. 70 
8,  .30*1. 1.45 
4,544.  8. 10 
2,009.1.41 
.551.  *1. 04 
342.  9  83 
348.  8.  70 
72.  .5.  74 
.5.50.  4.  86 
197.  8.  30 


244.  8.  85 
385.  6.  !»1 
1,131.1.. 56 
,586.  8.  *11 


5. 519. 751 . 7. 82  4, 298, 627.  4.  47 

I 


‘  The  decimal  to  read  2  sols  13  centimos. 


In  1907  the  ])tinei])al  articles  of  imixirts  ami  their  valties  from  the  leading  countries 
were  as  f*>llo5vs  (under  this  heading  no  ligtires  are  available  lor  any  year  since  1907): 


rnite*!  Kingdom: 

Textiles,  of  cotton . £404,  820.  1. 69 

Textiles,  fd’  wool .  187,  390.  2.  00 

(  '<iid .  9(),  077.5.58 

Machinery  and  accessories .  70. 094.  4. 03 

Kx])losives .  47,  5tj8. 0.  50 

Hemp  and  jute  and  manul’ai  tures .  41,  051. 9.  74 

Drtigs .  40,312.5.51 

Stones  and  inirths .  30,  007.  !t.  46 

Yarn  and  threail .  38,  923. 8. 92 
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United  Kinfiduin  Continued. 

Vegetable  products . 

lI<K)ts  and  sIkxjs . 

J’aints  and  varnish . . 

Hardware . 

\\'itie.s  and  li<piors . 

.Milk  and  dairy  products . 

i’aj)er  and  manufactures . 

Rice . 

Oils . 

Wa.x  and  stearin . 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Perfumery . 

Arms  and  ammunition . 

Meats . 

Hats . 

Hiseuits  and  crackers . 

United  States: 

Machinery . 

W.kkI.  . 

Vehicles . 

Tar,  pitch,  etc . 

Drugs . 

Stones  an<i  earths . 

Lard . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Hardware . 

Arms  ami  ammunition . 

Oils . 

Textiles- 

Uotton . 

\V(Kd . 

Silk . 

<  lihers . 

Heats . 

Breadstuffs . 

Perfumery . 

Cordage . 

Shoes  and  boots . 

Coal . 

Wine  and  liquors . 

Biscuits  and  crackers . 

Soap . 

Instruments  and  apparatus . 

(iermany: 

Te.xtiles— 

Cotton . 

Wool . 

Silk . 

( tthers . 

Minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures 
Paper  and  manufactures . 


£23, 105.7.35 
3,  272. 0.  H3 
554.  8.  85 
898. 0.  (M) 


£116,  844.0.97 
80,085.  1.89 
35,  9(M».  8.71 
13,  754.  9.  83 


t;22.  521.  6.  75 
20.  199.  3.  on 

19.  1 16.  6.  29 
17,227.2.33 
14,771.3.  30 
13.  297.2.68 
12.  929.8.  14 
12.  205,  l.tH) 
10,  l(Kt.2.57 

9,813.9.19 
9.  026.  9.  67 
8,337.7.30 
8,396.7.87 
7,  848.7.27 
5.  695.  4.  47 
511.8.  12 

159.  650.  9.  12 
143,  738.  0.  57 
59.  571. 6.  80 
47.  673.  4.26 
43,204.6.80 
38.036.1.05 
36,  762.  4.  09 
23,  295. 3. 56 

20.  797.  0.  85 
19,  157. 1. 74 
16,  626.8.  13 


27.  830.  7.  03 
14,473.0.30 
12.466.0.12 
12.246.3.90 
11.563.5.80 
10,804.  1.79 
8.  914.5.56 
8.511.8.93 
7.  216.  2.  14 
6.  188.0.75 
5.  273.  0.  16 


246,  585.  1 . 40 
86,  585.  1.  40 
55,  484.  4.  87 
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GiTinany  <  'ontinucd. 

Stones  and  earths . 

Machinery  and  accessories . 

Explosives . 

Ihiitrs . 

Jewelry . 

Instrtinients  and  ai)paratus . 

Wines  and  li<piors . 

Wood . 

Jtice . 

Milk  and  dairy  products . 

foal . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Leather  atid  manufactures . 

Smjar . 

Veeetahle  products . 

Fish . 

Toys . 

Hardware . 

Paints  and  varnish . 

Fratice: 

Textiles — 

Cotton . 

Wool . 

Silk . 

( niters . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

Minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures 

Driisrs . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Machinery  and  accessories . 

Perfumery . 

Stones  and  earths . 

Shoes  and  boots . 

Jewelry . 

Belgium: 

Minerals,  metals,  and  manufactures 

Stones  and  earths . 

Textiles — 

Cotton . 

Wool . 

Silk . 

Others . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Machinery . 

Drugs . 

Wines  and  liquors . 


.£53.«18.  •).  12 
38, 1 15.  5.  47 
37,  8()G.  4.  51 
25,  486.  7.  87 
23,  263.  4.  07 
21,618.2.33 
21,527.  7.  86 
20,  637.  9.  70 
15,  740.  6. 10 
14,863.  0.  21 
13,  585.  2.  77 
13,  542.  0.  32 
11,  785.  5.  76 
11,458.  5.  76 
10, 148.  2.  82 
9,  858.  7.  95 
8, 056.  1.  52 
6,  889.  3.  26 
t),  666.  5.  30 


£19,682.9.16 
15,651.7.02 
15,  964.  5. 02 
8,  855.  4.  24 

-  60, 154.  5.  48 

.  36,  683. 1.  05 

.  32,70.3.2.71 

.  26,898.1.55 

.  17,310.4.16 

.  10,138.9.55 

.  8, 247.  8.  70 

.  7,147.1.20 

.  6, 137.  9.  55 

.  5, 072.  5.  61 

.  99, 102.  7.  77 

.  43,  799.  3.  36 


£16, 137. 0.  29 
15, 886.  8.  93 
2, 481.6.90 
1,086.6.80 


35, 592.  2.  54 
13,  396.  2.  54 
7, 534.  7.  80 
4,318.  3. 11 
4,  273.  9. 16 


From  Australia  the  imports  were  chiefly:  Coal,  £118,591.744,  and  wheat, 
£195,641.117.  From  Chile:  Minerals  and  metals,  £142,920.032;  rice,  £25,973.098; 
wood,  £12,377.504;  and  wheat,  £11,401.415.  From  Italy:  Textiles,  £70,134.209; 
and  from  Hongkong,  rice,  £120,263.905. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  followin';  tahlo  .''how."  the  exports  for  the  years  J!)()7  and  l!t((!t  hy  count rie.s 
(fip:ures  for  UlOK  are  not  available): 


Couiitru's. 


1»07 


I'.X)'.) 


fliitfd  lvin)<du)u .  .t2. 4:t:f,  itlX  1.  40  £2.072..)40. 1. 42 

United  States .  l.:iti7.0'J7.0.  72  1.4'J.j. 02:t.  1. 01 

Chile .  .•>50,212.0.<tj  ,s,71,544. 4.  o:i 

Eranee .  402,757. it.oi  5:W,  1 40. 7. 5,i 

(iemianv .  :{00, 0.57.2. 14  :t,5().  0i)2. 5. 70 

UeEdimi . !  20.S,571.S..S4  42. 102.8.5S 

Holivia . |  l(W,004.;t.  00  201.  :i00. 5. 20 

Spain . I  ,50,25S.5.04  44,  :tS:i.  5.  S2 

Eienador .  25. 214. 0. 01  l.s.  o;i4. 4. 10 

.\rioa  and  Taena .  22,080.0.04  25.487. 1. 22 

Xetherlaii'ls .  20.871.2.54  I4..582. 4. 04 

Japan .  20.  .554. 2. 22  80.0:10.7.42 

Cuba .  12.272.0.IK)  . 

.\rtrentina .  0.041.7.70  8,022.0.02 

Italy .  5.004.7.02  851.8.11 

Panama .  5.0.22.4.70  10,570. 5. '02 

Barbados .  4.775.0.00  70.  .200. 1 . 28 

Guatemala .  2.017.5.82  20.0.00 

.Ml  other  countries .  0.020.2.18  .50.274.7.25 

Total .  .5,744.544.7.77  0.402.070.7.20 


The  t'ltal  exiiurts  for  I90.S  excluding  the  Department  of  Laredo  were  £.'),;57."),7J2. 
The  exports  hy  custoinhoti.ses  for  the  years  l!t07  and  1!)()!>  were  as  follows: 


Customhouses. 


t'allao . 

I'luitos . 

Molleti'lo . 

Salavrry . 

J’aita . 

Kten . 

l’a<"asmayo . 

Pisco . . . 

Ilo . 

I^tieia . 

Buena  Vista . 

Puno . 

Casma . 

Agency  of  customhouse 

Anconiareo . 

Tunibez . 

Talara . 

Chimltob' . 

Samanco . 

Ix)mas . 

Chala . 

Cerro  azul . 

Huacha . 

Huanchaco . 

Stipe . 

TamtK)  de  Mora . 

All  others . 

Total . 


l'.KI7 


£1.07'.).  2.54.  .5.  15 
820, 012.  .5.  7.5 
582. 4:1.5.  2.  :i() 
2'20,.541.4.00 
:104.:124.  7.01 
:i7'.i,72i.:i.!H) 
,58,  8:18.  2.  40 
107,84s.  0.  47 
0.:i85.0.21 
108. 581. '0. 10  . 
10,125.  4.  :i4 
:t:i,088.:i.  44 
58,  ,5'02.  4.  58 
5:i,:}45. 1.21 
i;i,5i:i.  8. '01 
i:i,  :108. '0.  :io 
9,122.  1.00 
48,  i:io.  4. 09  . 
43,258,2.88  ! 
1.2, 293. 2.  'JO  I 
10,987.7.18 
183, 723.  7. 94 
O'J,  407. 1.20 
1:1:1, 850. 7. 05 
123, 830. 0. 20 
102,204.0.09  I 
83.227.0.35  ] 

5,744..544.7.77  j 


I'.MIO 


£1,510,09!).  1.4.5 
1,029,708.  7.75 
,591,5'.):t.:i.3s 
4.50, 27.8.  .5.  ,50 
401,8.81.  1.03 
:t07,'J27.  8. 98 
51,1.50.  7.:i9 
;t71,.540..5.71 
0,00'J.  7.  27 


12,'j:t0.0.93 
51,:i.82.  0.04 
0:1,244.2.70 
122, 2:10.  8.  78 
10,.2tK).0.  74 
10,8.25.0.80 
140,02:}.4.:i2 
07,0.20.2.  72 
71,849.  4.  JO 
23,  770.9.00 
0,517.1.80 
188,719.2.57 
11 8,  .507. 1..2,5 
1)19,287.8. 11 
185,547. 7.  ;i2 
247,772.5.55 
20:i,840.  8.70 

0,492,070.  7.20 


For  the  year  1!)07  the  principal  exporl.s  hy  articles  and  countries  were:  Minerals 
and  metals:  Total,  .£2,()03,(iS!);  United  States,  £9!l!).33t);  United  Kingdom,  £727,1)45. 
Riihher;  Total,  £954,623;  United  Kingdom,  £49(i,451;  United  States,  £17,118. 
France:  £1 1,327.  Sugar:  Total,  £827,298;  United  Kingdom,  £302,466;  United  States. 
£59.203.  Cotton:  Total,  £516,257;  United  Kingdom,  £361,086.  Wool:  Tr)tal. 
£428,129;  United  Kingdom,  ,£345,099.  Guano;  Total,  £.392.129;  United  Kingdom. 
£147,0.53.  Hides:  Total,  £124.(i7(i;  United  .States,  £25,321;  United  Kingdom,  £9,847. 
Hats:  Total,  £9(),!t38:  United  Kingd'jni,  £21,767. 
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CltUTK  FOR  BRINGING  DOWN  GUANO. 

A  lucrative  source  of  the  annual  income  of  Peru  lies  in  the  guano  deposits  which  are  being  worked, 
under  special  contract,  by  the  Penivian  Corporation.  The  revenue  from  this  natural  wealth  is 
now  over  $1  ,.t00,0(K)  a  year. 

The  famous  ore  bodies  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and 
West  Cordilleras  and  contain  copjier,  silver,  lead,  f?old,  and  several  other  minerals, 
among  which  is  vanadium,  recently  discovered. 

Silver  is  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andean  region,  commonly  associated  with 
lead  or  copper  and  frequently  with  both. 

‘•Cascajo”  is  a  silver-bearing  mineral  peculiar  to  Peru,  and  with  copjter  forms  the 
great  deposit  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district. 

Puno  produces  70  jier  cent  of  the  total  gold  of  the  Republic,  its  deposits  being  very 
rich,  though  inadequately  developed. 

Petroleum  production  is  increasing.  The  districts  of  Zorritos,  Lobitos,  Negritos, 
Pirin,  Chimbote,  Ica,  and  Puno,  in  soulhem  Peru,  near  I.ake  Titicaca,  are  producing 
an  annual  output  of  over  1,000, (KK)  barrels. 

Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  Chimbote  and  lluarez  districts,  in  Otuzco,  iluama- 
chuco,  and  elsewhere,  and  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  found  in  Cajamarea,  Ancachs, 
Ica,  Arequipa,  Puno,  and  Moquega. 


PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  great  sources  of  national  wealth  are  mining  and  agriculture,  with  mining  in  the 
first  place.  The  total  annual  mineral  output  of  the  country  is  valued  at  aljout  $25,000,- 
(MX).  Copper  occupies  first  place,  followed  Ity  silver,  crttde  petroleum,  coal,  gold,  and 
lead. 

The  I»e])artment  of  .lunin,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated  Cerro  de  Pa.“co  miiiing 
district,  stands  at  the  head  of  producing  sections,  the  silver  output  for  one  year  being 
108,020  kilograms,  17,151  tons  of  copper,  109,308  tons  of  coal,  and  4,970  tons  of  lead. 

The  developments  in  copper  mining  are  particularly  numerotts  and  important.  The 
company  operating  at  Cerro  de  Pa.sco  prodtices  approximately  40  tons  of  copper  daily, 
or  an  annual  output  of  over  15. (KX)  tons. 


PLANTIN’O  SUGAR,  SANTO  CUAUU,  RKKU.  (SHOWING  I R RIG ATIONj 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  extended  along  the  entire  coast  of  I’erit.  In  few  countries  are  the  cliiiiate  ami  soil  so  i>ro|)il  ions  for  the 
development  of  this  Industry.  Under  good  cultivation  these  coastal  lands  yield  from  three  to  four  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
acre,  a  return  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Irrigation  works  are  Ijeing  rapidiy  extended. 
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A  sulphur  company  in  the  I)(‘|iartment  of  I’iura  is  the  only  ]>roilucer  of  this  mineral, 
the  plant  having  a  capacity  of  150  tons  daily.  The  (li.<covery  of  vanadium  was  made 
in  loot,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of  vana<lium  now  comes  from 
Peru. 

The  workiiif;  of  the  guano  deposits  of  the  K(*])ublic  constitutes  another  important 
branch  of  iinlustry,  ainl  within  the  last  18  years  the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  extracted 
a  third  of  the  3,(XM),000  tons  allowed  under  its  contract. 

Peru's  leading  crops,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  are  irrigation  croits. 

Sugar  growing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coast  regions,  the  total  area  devoted  to  the 
industry  being  about  2l)(f,(X)0  acres.  The  average  annual  croj)  of  sugar  is  lott.tMKf  tons. 
There  are  about  50  plantations,  the  product  being  largely  exported  to  Knglanil  and 
Chile  for  refining. 

The  best  grade.s  of  cotton  are  grown  near  Piura  and  shipped  from  Paita,  the  high 
(piality  Iteing  attributable  to  the  jx'culiarities  of  soil  an<l  climate  for  which  this  narrow 


THE  ZOKKITOS  OIL  FIELDS,  I'EHU. 

Of  the  approximately  (>00  oil  wells  scattered  throiichout  the  oil-bearing  regions  of  Peru,  over  300 
producing  wells  have  been  sunk  in  this  district. 

belt  of  coast  land  is  noted.  Five  good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  one  ])lanting,  the 
third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield.  Irrigation  is  being  apjilied  to  increasing 
the  cultivable  areas  in  the  Departments  of  Piura  and  of  Lima,  a  canal  22  miles  long 
forming  the  base  of  distribution  in  the  former  ItK'ality. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  well-eqtiipped  factories  in  Lima,  Areqtiipa,  and 
Ica.  The  annual  consumption  of  raw  material  is  about  3,000  tons,  the  native  prorluct  ^ 

being  classed  as  superior  to  the  imported  article. 

Tarra,  or  dividivi,  the  pods  of  a  tree  used  for  tanning,  is  native  to  Peru,  being  found 
chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Ica. 

The  cultivation  of  coca  {Enjthroxylon  coca  pcruanus),  the  plant  from  whic-h  m(;dicinal 
cocaine  is  obtained,  is  an  important  industry  in  certain  .sections  of  Peru,  jirincipally 
the  Cuzco  Valley,  there  being  about  25  factories  devoted  to  this  business. 

Rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  ramie,  and  maize  are  also  grown,  and  silk  culture  and  viti¬ 
culture  are  engaging  the  attention  of  industrial  enterprises. 

The  hide  industry  in  Peru  is  one  of  growing  importance.  Exportations  are  consider¬ 
able,  while  the  resources  warrant  its  further  development. 

The  central  market  for  goatskins  is  Piura,  in  northern  Peru.  The  goat  and  kid 
skins  of  Piura  are  in  great  demand  and  considered  especially  valuable,  owing  to  their 
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uiiii^iially  fine  texture,  llexii>ility.  extr<‘ine  softness,  and  adaptaljility  for  iiandliii"' 
Tltese  skins  are  soufrlit  for  by  ^dove  and  fine  leather  makers.  There  are  about  20  tan. 
neries  in  the  country. 

Tho  wool  product  n“j>re.sents  an  annual  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000,  the  export 
quantity  being  over  4,000  tons.  Alpacas,  sheej),  and  llamas  are  the  wool-bearing 
animals  c(f  the  country.  The  introduction  of  Patagonian  sheep  for  crossbreeiiing  is 
one  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  pa.storal  industry. 

!5e\  eral  woolen  factories  are  operated,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  work¬ 
men,  and  preparing  about  000,000  kilograms  of  wool  for  the  market  annually.  The 
total  output,  however,  fails  to  meet  local  demands,  and  there  is  a  large  import  trade 
under  this  head. 

The  manufacture  of  Panama  hats  is  carried  on  with  great  success,  large  quantities 
being  exported, 

t'OTTOX:  A  i)lant  producing  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  is  indigenous  to  Peru. 
The  fibre  of  this  Ciossypiuin  pfrui  lanum  so  clo.s(dy  restmibles  wool  that  the  entire 
product  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  which  are,  iti  certain  respects, 
improved  by  the  admixture.  This  peculiar  cotton  commands  a  price  10  per  cent 
higher  than  other  qualities,  ami  Peru  is  the  sole  source  of  the  world's  sui)ply. 

The  use  of  cotton  is  universal.  Yet  we  <'an  not  trace  the  origin  of  cotton  cloth.  It 
had  been  long  in  use  in  India  before  the  comiuest  of  that  country  by  Alexander  the 
(ireat.  The  writings  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny  tell  us  that  the  usefulness  of  the  liber 
was  known  to  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.  Karly  ex])lorers  found  it  u.sed  by  aboriginal 
West  Indians.  Cortes  sent  bales  of  beautifully  woven  cotton  from  Mexico  to  Spain, 
while  Pizarro  robbed  the  Incas  of  their  store  of  the  cloth.  The  huacas  (tombsi  of 
Peruvian  Indians  have  yielded  mummy-cloths  of  cotton,  but  those  obtained  from 
Egyi>tian  tombs  st?em  to  have  been  linen,  although  it  is  probable  cotton  wa.s  known 
in  that  country  from  quite  early  times.  Cotton  was  also  known  in  China  and  .lajtan 
long  ago.  but  it  is  with  India  that  we  must  jdace  the  credit  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  ]»re.sent  cotton  industry. 

Two  thousand  years  before  Europe  had  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  mechanical 
energies  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  India  had  matured  a  system  of  hand.s])inning, 
weaving,  and  dying  that  furni.shed  its  myriad  inhabitants  with  cotton  cloths  of  many 
kinds.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  sacred  cloth  made  from  the  Gossypinvi 
(irhnrntm.  a  Ix'autiful  })urple-blos.somed  cotton  tree,  which  supplies  the  material  for 
the  .sacerdotal  three-parted  thread  t>f  the  Rrahman  priests.  Its  construction  symbol- 
izetl  their  Trinity.  Gossyjnum,  the  .scientific  and  botanical  name  for  the  genus  of 
the  cotton  plant,  has  been  traced  back  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Latin  word  cossopium 
meaning  the  fleece  worn.  The  word  cotton  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  (pitun,  originally 
meaning  flax.  The  plant  is  a  member  of  the  Malvaceae  or  mallow  family,  which  com- 
jwehends  many  “branches,”  one  being  the  hollyhock.  There  have  been  many  at- 
temjtts  to  cla.s-sify  and  limit  the  species  of  Go.ssypium,  but  no  two  authorities  agree. 
A  recent  cataloguing  of  names  gives  ijO  species  as  recognized  and  five  times  as  many 
rejected  or  combined. 

There  are  only  four  otit  of  five  or  six  species  whose  products  enter  into  commerce, 
while  the  far  large.st  ])roj)ortion  of  these  are  the  G.  herhaceum  and  G.  harhadfnse,  upland 
and  sea-island  cotton,  re.sj>ectively.  The.se  two  cla.s.ses  of  cotton  differ  materially  in 
their  .seed  characteristics.  The  sea  i.sland  has  a  small  black  .seed  from  which  the  lint 
separates  readily,  while  the  upland  cottons  have  large  .seeds,  which  are  greenish  in 
color  and  surronnde<l  by  a  .short  den.se  fuzz  Ixuieath  the  long  and  more  valuable  lint. 
Iloth  of  the  .species  are  perennial  in  climates  without  frost,  but  in  cultivation  they 
are  treated  as  annuals.  The  ])lantsare  shrubby,  3  to  10  feet  high,  more  or  le.ss branched, 
and  bear  large  alternate  3  to  o  lobed  leaves,  which,  when  held  to  tho  light,  .show  nu¬ 
merous  ])ellu(id  dots.  The  flowers,  which  re.semble  to  a  degree  tho.se  of  the  hollyhock, 
mallow,  and  hibiscus,  are  white  when  newly  oj)en  in  the  varieties  of  upland  cotton. 
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niriiiii':  red  with  ai;t*  and  crcainy  ytdlow  in  th(>  sea  island,  with  a  purplish  spot,  at  the 
l)ase  111  the  jieials.  The  llow(irs  ar(‘  tisually  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  except  in 
those  varieties  designaletl  “cluster  types,"  in  which  a  nuinher  are  jtroduced  together. 
The  flower  develops  into  the  “holl,"  which,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  the  most 
iiniiortant.  as  it  contains  not  only  the  seeds,  hut  the  floss.  The  pure  white  varieties 
of  tlo.-is,  obtained  by  careful  cultivation  and  selection,  are  preferred;  but  brown  and 
rust-colored  varieties  are  of  high  industrial  value. 

Cotton  needs  the  warm  rays  of  the  etitiaforial  sun  for  its  best  develoitment,  but  it 
will  be  found  growing  around  the  world  in  a  belt  roughly  outlined  by  the  jtarallels 
of  almost  lt)°  north  latitude  ami  :}()°  .south. 

The  chief  cotton-])roducing  countries  are  the  ITiited  States,  Hritish  India,  Egyitt, 
Hti.s.sia,  China,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Persia,  Peru,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Jajian.  Some  cotton  is  also  grown  in  Venezuela,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  and  Central 
America. 

Th(“  fiber  is  the  most  valuable  jiroduct  of  the  cotton  i)lant.  Viewed  under  a  good 
micro.sco])e  it  appt'ars  to  be  an  irregular,  flattened,  twisted  tube,  the  edges  of  which 
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The  woof  of  the  atpaea  is  nearly  a  foot  lonK,  soft,  and  fine  as  silk.  The  ^reat  bulk  of  the  annual 
production,  in  value  lictweeh  three  and  four  million  dollars,  is  exported.  Very  little  goes  to 
the  Cnited  States. 

are  somewhat  thickened  and  corrugated.  This  twist  distinguishes  cotton  from  all 
other  plants,  and  it  is  to  this  character  that  its  superior  qualities  for  spinning  are  due. 
The  fiber  varies  from  one-half  to  2  inches  in  length  and  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  cotton  requires  the  highest  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skill,  combined  with  experience.  A  ntimber  of  great  inventions  have  marked  epochs 
in  the  cotton  industry;  the  most  important  one  was  the  mechanical  invention  which 
seemed  to  spring  Minerva-like,  comjrlete  and  whole,  from  the  brain  of  Eli  MTiitney, 
in  179-1— the  cotton  gin.  This  machine  is  in  use  to-day,  essentially  the  same  in  all 
its  main  theory  of  construction  as  when  first  put  info  use  by  the  inventor. 

Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on  with  a  new  mechanical  invention  that  may 
mark  another  period  in  the  cotton  indtistry.  This  is  the  automobile  cotton  picker. 
The  labor  question,  alw'ays  serious  in  the  cotton  belt,  wdll  be  answered  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  construction  of  the  machine  referred  to.  Roughly,  it  is  an  automobile  ])lat- 
form  that  is  furnished  with  a  suction-pump  working  through  a  contrivance  resembling 
a  garden  hose  and  nozzle.  The  platform  is  driven  around  the  cotton  fields  and  the 
“bolls”  touched  with  the  nozzle  and  immediately  the  floss  is  sucked  into  a  receptacle 
in  the  rear. 

It  is  estimat(‘d  that  -1  men  can  do  the  work  formerly  assigned  to  :10,  per  <lay,  with 
the  atitomobile  ])icker. 
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Tlu“  uscfuliipssi  of  cotton  does  not  end  with  it.s  adai>tability  for  s])innin^  and  textile 
niannfaetnre.  The  by-products,  if  fully  utilized,  are  calculated  to  iticrea.st“  the  value 
of  the  cottoti  crop  one-fourth.  The  cotton  .'‘talk-s  and  leaves  have  a  considerable  value 
as  foratje,  fitel,  an<l  as  a  fertilizer.  ^ 

However,  next  to  the  lint,  the  tn(»st  valuable  coinniercial  proditct  of  the  cotton  |)latit 
IS  its  seed.  Iti  ISSO  the  crushini;  of  cotton  seed  anil  the  extraction  of  the  oil  became 
a  larire  independent  business.  To-day  oil  cake,  which  is  a  residuum  of  mealy  substance 
resultatit  from  extracting:  the  oil  frotn  cottoti  seed,  and  this  oil  itself,  au<;tnetits  ver\- 
considerably  the  earnitisr  ])ower  of  the  mmlerti  cotton  mill.  TIh“  innitmerable  uses  of 
cotton  are  tini  well  ktiown  to  need  description  here.  4 

The  cottoti  itidustry  in  Latiti  Atiu‘rica  is  still  in  its  itifancy,  but  it  is  a  well-nurt  itred. 
healthy  infaticy  that  protni.sesa  most  enertretic  developtnent  and  sturdy  j'rowth  iti  the 
future. 


S.tNTO  DOMINGO  MINK,  PROVINCE  OF  C.Mt.tBAYA,  PERf. 

This  Rold  mine,  situated  in  the  Montana  district,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  .Andes,  is  the  property 
of  Pennsylvania  capitalist-s. 

Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru  now  produce  a  very  respectable  proportion  of  the  world’s 
protluction  of  cotton. 

In  Peru  the  Gossypium  perurianum,  that  indigenous  cotton  jilant  already  referred 
to,  is  being  more  and  more  extensively  cultivated  year  after  year;  but  in  spite  of 
increased  outputs,  the  demand  yearly  exceeds  the  sujijily.  The  climatic  conditions 
and  soil  of  Peru  offer  the  best  hopes  for  the  cotton  planter,  while  an  incn*asing  home 
market  insures  the  successful  operation  of  cotton  spinning  plants.  This  feature  of 
the  industry  is  now  receiving  the  careful  consideration  the  cotton-goods  trade  in 
Latin  America  warrants;  so  the  Eurojiean  and  American  exjiorter  will  soon  find  him¬ 
self  comjteting  with  the  home  market. 

t.'otton  may  be  “King”  again,  and  if  .so,  his  realm  will  be  extended  far  in  l.atin 
America. 

SILVER:  Silver  to  the  value  of  over  seven  thousand  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
mined  in  Peru  since  its  discovery.  That  is  the  record  of  the  Western  World — enough 
silver  dollars  to  circle  the  earth  nearly  seven  times,  if  the  coins  were  laid  edge  to 
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ardiind  llw  Lrliilic.  Naturally,  all  this  silver  has  not  hoeti  tised  lor  t'oiiia<;<‘. 
Tho  experts  have  li<;tired  that  ]>erha|)s  oiie-lilth  of  the  total  prodiietioii  has  lieen 
ooiisttined  hy  the  mints  of  various  eotintries.  hut  the  ahsenee  of  reliable  data  makes 
such  estimation  merely  an  approximation.  However,  North  and  South  America  have 
irivmi  tin*  world  the  tjreatest  share  of  silver. 

Pure  silver  has  a  heatitiful  white  color  ami  luster.  Like  pure  oohl,  it  is  very  soft  and 
almost  as  plastic  as  the  more  valuable  metal.  It  will  not  tarnish  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions,  but  let  the  air  be  contaminat(‘d  to  the  least  dcftree  with 
sulphuri-ttcd  hydroircn.  and  silv<>r  exposed  to  it  will  (piickly  be  covered  with  a  black 
lilm.  Like  <;ohL  it  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  while  harder  than  that  metal,  it  is 
Softer  than  copper.  It  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  of  an  inch  thick,  and  silver  foil 
t'ati  be  beateti  so  thin  as  to  adtnit  littht.  With  a  specific  cravily  of  about  10.4li  it  melts 
at  !lfil)“  btit.  tieeds  2,001)'’  of  heat  to  tnake  it  boil. 

Silv»-r  is  the  best  condtictor  of  electricity  we  know  and  otie  of  the  best  conductors 
of  heat  waves  Neither  dryinw  nor  moistunt  affects  it  at  ordinary  tetnperature,  or 
cveti  caustic  alkalies  or  vejjetable  acids. 

The  Word  silver  cati  readily  la*  traced  throti<;h  various  changes  back  to  the  Ansjlo- 
Saxon  root  scolfer,  which  sicnitied  the  tnetal  in  the  distitictive  sense  of  mom*y. 

The  distribtitioti  of  this  metal  originally  was  coextensive  with  the  earth’s  crust. 
It  is  even  fouml  iti  the  composition  of  the  ocean.  However,  the  jtreatest  deposits  of 
silver  have  been  di.scovered  in  that  titiicjue  geologic  formation  throughout  the  western 
portion  of  North  and  South  America,  called  the  Rocky  .Mountains  in  the  northern 
and  the  Cordilleras  in  the  southern  continent.  The  ITiited  States,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia  have  been  the  greatest  silver-j)roducing  countries  of  the  world.  The  total 
annual  output  for  all  countries  will  average  between  .10  and  (iO  million  ounces. 

The  fatuous  Cotnstock  lode  mines  in  Nevada  i)roduced  gold  and  silver  equaling  in 
value  .'S:f20,0(M),(H)0  between  18(i()  and  1800,  of  which  abotit  $150,000,000  can  be  charged 
up  to  the  latter  metal.  The  pr<*sent  production  is  unimportant.  The  largest  single 
silver  producer  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  of  New  South 
Wales.  Australia.  In  former  times,  when  the  .S{)aniards  controlled  the  mineral  out- 
|)ut  of  the  -New  World,  the  mines  of  .Mexico  and  Bolivia  poured  a  steady  silver  stream 
into  the  treastire  che.sts  of  Spain.  The  mines  of  (iuanajuato,  Mexico,  are  judged  to 
have  produced  one-sixth  of  the  silver  of  the  world,  while  those  of  Potosi,  Bolivia,  from 
1545  to  18()4,  are  estimated  to  have  reached  the  enormous  value  of  3, 831, 000, (KK)  pesos 
a.s  their  output. 

Silver  inotiey  circulated  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  any  historical 
record.  Probably  becaust*  it  was  one  of  the  “noble”  metals,  the  metals  that  do  not 
rust,  it  was  chosen  as  being  most  suitable  to  measure  values.  Coins  of  silver,  with 
faint  images,  that  date  from  early  Roman  times,  are  found  in  all  museums  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  such  records  as  we  have  of  dawning  history  refer  to  this  use  of  the  metal. 
Biblical  references  are  common,  among  which  the  price  of  the  betrayal,  30  pieces  of 
silver,  first  comes  to  mind. 

In  .some  ancient  States  the  white  metal  appears  to  have  had  a  higher  value  than  the 
now  more  precious  yellow.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  in  .\rabia  and 
ancient  tlermany. 

-Vs  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  .lapanese  valued  gold  and  silver  equally.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  gold  coins  wen*  secondary  in  early  minting.  Going  back  to  re¬ 
mote  history,  silver  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 
rarer  metal,  until  the  silver  mines  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  when,  as  the  principal 
coins  were  of  copper  and  silver,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  express  prices  in  these  coins, 
a  serious  decrease  of  actital  money  was  threatened.  This  was  averted  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  raising  the  legal  value  of  gold  coins.  In  Greece,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  ratio  had  been  put  uj)  to  13'to  1,  which  relieved  the  strain  of  tight  money,  and 
incidently  provided  a  comfortable  ])rofit  for  the  Slate.  When  the  Romans,  by  their 
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gucre^isful  military  expoditions  into  (laul  and  Spain,  had  atapiired  a  monopoly  of  the 

(•xistent  frold-minin<i  indu.-^try,  it  naturally  followed  that  they  t^hould  make  gold  ilie 

hasih’  of  their  coinage;  then,  when  the  gold  supply  began  to  run  short,  they  reversed 

the  process  of  the  Greeks  and  raised  the  legal  value  of  silver.  The  ratio  was  now  10  , 

to  1.  f'or  a  long  period  there  were  varying  ratios  throughout  Europe  and  the  Indo-  * 

Arabian  States,  silver  being  quoted  at  from  1  to  G,  ranging  down  to  1  to  13  as  eom])ared 

with  gold.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  .said  that  the  value  of  silver  rose 

gradually  and  steadily  until  the  discovery  of  .America. 

In  that  period  of  the  world’s  development,  when  S{)ain  and  Portugal  were  C(im- 
peting  for  a  monoply  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the  Spanish  tlirone  put  the  ratio  at  13J  to 
1  when  it  had  been  about  10  to  1  before  the  voyage  of  rtilumbus.  This  was  when  if 

gold  was  the  principal  New  World  export  and  silver  had  not  been  discovered .  Pc  ertuga^  ! 

now  began  to  control  enormous  (juantities  of  the  higher  valued  metal  imported  from 
Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil.  When  the  Spanish  imports  of  gold  dwindled,  the 
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loss  was  offset  by  the  Potosi  silver  production,  but  llu*  Portuguese  monarch,  bei.'atise  he 
controlled  the  gold  output,  dealt  his  cousin  of  Spain  a  severe  blow  by  establishing 
the  now  famous  1C  to  1  silver  standard.  Since  that  time,  except  for  a  short  ]>eriod, 
this  ratio  has  been  maintained  in  .Sj)anish  and  British  America  and  the  United  States- 

Eree  coinage  was  the  custom  in  many  countries,  and  this  jcublic  minting  for  private 
u.se  continu<‘d  in  the  I’nited  States  until  1873,  .some  .'?H,0()((,l)l)0,(KX)  having  been 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  Bei)ublic. 

Silver,  like  gold,  is  alloyed  with  eo])i)er  in  all  coins.  In  England,  the  rate  is  12J 
parts  silver  to  1  of  copper;  in  the  United  States  and  I'l’ance,  9  jearts  to  1  ]>art;  and 
in  Prussia,  3  to  1. 

.After  coinage,  silver  finds  its  principal  u.s(c  in  the  arts,  in  jewelry  and  j)late,  in  chem¬ 
istry,  and  very  largely  in  phcRography.  In  this  latter  application,  silver  chkiride 
and  bromide  have  brought  about  changes  that  make  the  taking  of  photographs  a  real 
art. 

Mexico  leads  the  world  in  amount  and  value  of  silver  i>roduction.  In  1910,  2,2.')7,3G3 
kilograms  i2.2  pounds  per  kilogram)  of  the  metal  were  mined  cluring  that  year,  and 
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the  total  amount  was  valued  at  nearly  Among  the  other  Latin-American 

countries,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  still  produce  certain  (piantities  of  the  metal:  the  latter 
country  yielding  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  silver.  With  improved 
mining  processes  and  slightly  better  general  conditions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  extraction  of  this  noble  metal  would  again  approximate,  in  results,  those 
of  the  great  Spanish  silver  mining  days  in  Bolivia. 

COPPER:  Copper  is  the  metal  of  the  future.  The  many  mechanical  and  electrical 
inventions  that  have  crowded  the  last  half  century  literally  eat  coi)i)er,  and  day  by 
day  the  consumption  is  increasing,  thus  tending  to  ])rove  that  we  live  in  the  morning 
of  the  second  Bronze  Age.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  copper  can  not  be  prophesied. 
Mining,  mechanical,  electrical,  hydraulic,  gas,  in  fact  technical  engineering  of  all 
different  distinctions  finds  its  growth  firmly  rooted  in  the  beds  of  this  base  metal. 
The  amount  consumed  in  telegraphy  and  telephony  to-day  gives  some  idea  of  the 
probable  future  consumption . 

In  view  of  the  great  industrial  expansion  which  the  world  has  witnessed  since  man 
made  a  bond  slave  of  steam,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  branches  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  arts  wherein  copper  does  not  find  its  place.  Popper  combined  with  tin  was  the 
first  metallic  compound  known  to  man;  for  bronze,  which  is  the  technical  name  of  this 
compound,  has  given  its  name  to  an  archaeological  epoch,  and  .students  have  many 
metallic  relics,  such  as  domestic  imjilements,  arms,  and  ornaments,  etc.,  which  they 
can  study  to  give  them  a  hint  as  to  the  manners  ami  customs  of  the  peojile  of  that 
prehistoric  age.  T.'nfortunately  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  temjiering  copjier,  which 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  has  been  lost,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  this  metal  was  cast,  not 
only  into  shields  and  breastplates  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  into  sharp-edged  wea])ons 
and  tools. 

In  America  copper  was  used  extensively  by  the  aborigines,  whether  [they  were 
Indian,  .Vztec,  Mayan,  or  Incan  people.  The  National  Museum  of  Mexico  contains 
many  si)ecimens  of  both  implements  and  utensils  cast  in  the  red  metal,  of  remarkable 
design  and  workmanship. 

The  low  Latin  name  for  the  metal  was  cuprium,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  words 
Cyj>rium  .\es,  meaning  cyprian  bra.ss,  a  designation  having  its  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  the  Romans  obtained  a  tine  quality  of  co])per  from  Cyprus.  Our  old  English 
word  cojqier  is  cognated  to  the  Latin  vocable. 

Coiiper  is  a  beautiful  metal.  Its  brilliant  red  color  distinguishes  it  from  all  others, 
and  when  polished  it  has  such  a  light-reflecting  quality  that  its  sheen  rivals  the  luster 
of  gold,  .\nalysis  gives  it  atomic  weight  of  G3.3,  and  specific  gravity  varying  between 
8.!tl  and  8.05.  It  is  to  a  high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  and  iron  is  the  only  metal 
which  excc'eds  it  in  tenacity.  It  ratiks  second  to  silver  as  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
and  is  much  preferred  to  the  latter  metal  in  this  use.  It  does  not  rust  readily;  how¬ 
ever,  it  <‘asily  takes  a  superficial  tarnish,  which  spoils  its  brilliancy  unless  removed. 

d'he  distribution  of  copper  in  nature  is  extraordinary.  The  metal  is  found  in  all 
.soils  and  ferrugitious  mineral  waters  and  ores.  However,  it  is  not  only  distribut(‘d 
throughout  the  earth's  crust,  but  also  traces  of  it  are  found  in  seaweed,  certain  mol- 
hisks  (often  being  disagreeal>ly  ai)]iarent  in  oysters),  in  straw,  hay,  eggs,  cheese,  meat, 
in  our  own  anatomy,  and  even  in  our  blood. 

Mdiile  the  I'nite  1  States  is  the  le.i ding  cojiper-pro  luciiig  country  of  the  world,  still 
some  [of  the  Latin-.\mericau  countries  show  utimistakable  evidenc(‘S  of  large  de])osits 
of  jthis' [metal.  .Vusl.r.ilaua,  .\fric  r.  I  B  )livia,  Canada,  Chile,  Cuba,  (Jermany,  Korea, 
.Mexico,  Norway.  Peru,  Russia,  Si)ain,  and  Portugal,  and  even  .lapan,  are  all  co))])er- 
]»roducing  countri<‘s. 

The  gri'atest  mass  of  nativ(“  cop])er  found  was  discovensl  in  the  Lake  .Su]>erir)r  region 
in*l857.  This  copper  nugget  was  -15  feet  long,  22  feet  at  its  widest  ])oint,  had  a  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  of  8  feet,  weigh<*.d  about  120  tons,  and  was  !(()  j)er  cent  copper. 
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Tlic  iis<->  of  ooppor  an;  myriad.  In  the  arts  there  is  an  <*ver-increasitii;  (‘xpansion  of 
til*'  demand  for  this  metal. 

To  refer  a^ain  to  teletrraphy.  copper  eireiiits  are  tnore  and  nior*'  in  vooiie,  displaeitio 
iron  of  the  earlier  jieriods,  atid  wliih-  it  may  he  contended  that  U'k'oraphy  has  almost 
reache*!  the  limit  of  its  "rowth,  there  will  always  he  a  st*‘ady  dt'inand  for  copjicr  in 
*)peratin‘:  existitio  works.  ( In  the  other  hanil,  in  teleiilmny  the  etn|)loyinent  tif  coiiper 
has  increased  to  ati  almost  unht'lievahle  amotint;  S2.j.tK)t).tIIIti  has  heeii  recently  spent 
in  itnprovins;  telephone  servi*-**  in  New  York  alone.  .Much  of  this  money  has  >rone 
itito  copper  cables,  wiring  hia  switchhoards,  circnits  iti  office  huildings,  hotels,  etc. 

The  hist*>ry  of  electricity  is  the  history  of  eoj)p**r.  It  serves  in  the  construction  of 
ilytiainos  and  motors,  an*l  great  *juantities  are  annually  roll*‘*l  int*)  wire  for  suhmaritie 
cahle  and  transnii.ssioti  lines  for  light  and  jiower  service.  Iti  fact,  tntire  and  more  cop¬ 
per  is  heitig  etnployed  in  the  construction  of  electrical  afiparatus,  from  the  gigantic 
generator  in  the  dynatno  room  tip  to  the  almost  insigniticant  key  of  the  switch  that  turns 
on  the  light  or  starts  the  motor  whirling.  Elwtrical  railway  work  has  obviously  con- 
sum*‘<l  enoimou.s  ((uanlities  of  copper.  Street-car  lines  of  cities  take  annual  toll  in 
many  tons  of  this  nai  metal.  The  railways  that  have  installed  special  electrical  cir¬ 
cuits  point  t*)  another  field  wherein  copiter  will  be  consumed  in  large  quantities. 

While  the  uses  of  copper  are  numerous  an<l  imp*)rtant,  perhaps  of  even  more  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  service  of  the  metal  as  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  various  bra.sses,  bronze,  and 
German  silver.  Copjter  is  a*lded  to  these  soft  metals  in  onler  to  give  them  hardtiess. 
Thus  we  fiml  it  itt  the  (composition  *)f  gold  that  goes  to  make  jewelry;  in  the  composition 
*if  silver  coitis;  in  gun  metal,  bell  metal,  bronze,  atid  aluminum  bronze,  and  very 
extensively  in  all  kinds  *)f  marine  construction  work,  Tobin  bronze,  which  contains 
a  large  jterct'ntage  *)f  cojiper,  is  a  sjK'cilic  comp*>und  that  g*)es  to  sheath  the  bottom  of 
modern  batth'shijis. 

Perhaits,  the  principal  copper-mining  works  of  South  America  to-day  are  those  of 
(.'erro  de  Pasco  in  Peru,  This  is  the  highest  mine  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  shafts 
are  at  an  altitud*'  of  about  l-4,tK)0  feet.  The  ditticulties  which  confronted  the  company 
that  undert*iok  to  develop  this  propt'rty  st'emed  at  first  almost  unsurmountable.  In 
overcoming  these  dilfitculties  the  highest  railniad  in  the  world  has  been  built,  an 
<;ngin*‘ering  achiev**ment  that  in  it.self  would  stamj)  the  men  in  charge  of  this  work  as 
being  leaders  in  their  ))rofe.«sion;  but  in  addition  to  this,  tiemendoiis  smelt*'rs  have 
been  constructed,  and  all  of  the  incidental  work  of  making  a  modern  mining  plant  has 
been  carried  out  at  an  altitude  which  makes  the  slightest  exertion  laborious  and  pain¬ 
ful  until  one  has  b(*come  accustome*!  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmo.spheric  pressure 
Millions  of  dollars  were  put  into  the  soil  before  one  ton  of  copper  was  extracted.  How¬ 
ever.  the  mine  is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  successful  operation,  for  dtiring  the 
year  litIO  it  show**d  an  increase  *)f  37  jter  cent  in  the  way  of  otitptit  over  the  jtreviotis 
year. 

In  .Mexico  the  Cananea  copper  mine.s  are  well  known,  and  in  C  hile  the  Braden 
Copper  Co.,  which  has  a  mine  in  the  Province  of  ( I’lliggins.  has  been  d*)ing  a  profitable 
busitiess  f*)r  many  years. 

Again  it  may  be  sai<l,  as  in  the  like  industries  of  gold  an*l  silver  mining,  that  the 
*‘xploitation  of  chopper  iti  Latin-American  countries  net'ds  onlych(‘aper  transjiortation 
in  *)r<ler  to  make  this  industry  iiay  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  therein. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railways  in  oi>eration  in  the  Reimblic  have  an  extent  of  2, (>05  kilometers 
(l.tioti  milesi,  of  which  2,040  kilometers  (l,2()8  miles)  are  standanl  and  025  kilometers 
(328  milesi  narrow  gauge.  In  this  mileage  is  incltnh'd  45  kilometers  (30  miles)  of 
iulerurban  electric  lines,  all  .standanl  gauge.  There  are  also  about  5,500  kilomett'rs 
(3,418  miles)  of  lines  beitig  constrttcted  atid  under  survey. 

The  Peruvian  railways  are  to  a  grt'at  extent  owned  by  the  Government.  ati<l  some 
l,8tK)  kilometers  (1,12(1  miles).  <ir  (>5  ]>er  cetit,  of  th**.s*'  lin**s  ar*'  o|)era(e<l  by  the 
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P(*tti\ iuii  riirji.  (Ltd.).  uinltT  arraii^cinciils  niadt*  with  that  corporal  ion  after  llic 
Cliilcati  war  of  IS7!t  ISS').  The  IVnivian  ('<ir]).  (Ltd.)  also  owns  and  oper.iles  a  line 
of  steamers  on  Lak(‘  'I'iticaea,  the  highest  navigated  body  of  water  in  tin*  world,  and  by 
the  purchase  iti  HtlOof  (ho  tiuacini-La  I’az  Railroad  in  Molivia  it  established  a  throi(<;ii 
route  between  Mollendo,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Rolivian  cai)ital,  the  amount  of 
litne  re(jnired  to  make  the  trip  between  these  two  ])oinls  heitis;  reduct'd  to  IS  hours, 
the  first  nicht  of  the  journey  h('in<>:  jtasst'd  in  Are(|ui]>a. 

Tht'  t'entral  Railway  is  tin*  most  imi)ortant  line  in  the  country,  riinniuc  from 
t'allao  throu^di  Lima,  the  capital,  to  Oroya  over  HO  mih's  of  track,  with  an  extension 
from  the  latter  ))oint  to  Huaueayo,  78  miles  farther.  The  t'erro  de  Pa.sco  Railway, 
owned  by  the  mininfr  company  of  the  same  name,  runs  from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pa.sco, 
the  location  of  the  largest  cojtjter  mines  in  (he  world,  .situated  at  an  altitude  of  12,178 
feet  above  .sea  level.  The  (.'eutral  Railway  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  on  it.s 
short  branch  to  Morocoaha  the  line  reaches  a  heiijhi  of  15, St;.")  feet,  the  hichesl  jxiint 
of  any  railroad  now  in  opt'ralion  in  the  world. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  Southern  Railway,  extendinfr  from  Mollendo  to  Pttno, 
on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of  824  miles,  from  which  latter  jtoint  it  connects  with  a 
line  of  steamers  runnin<i  to  the  Rolivian  ])ort  of  (iiiaqiii.  From  .luliaca,  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  a  branch  extends  to  Sicuani  and  (’tizco.  On  this  line,  at  a  di.stanee 
of  172  kilometers  (107  miles)  from  the  coast,  is  situatt'd  the  city  of  Are(pii|)a,  which 
stands  at  the  fiM)t  of  the  far-famed  mountain,  El  Mi.sti.  Near  Areejuipa  also  is  located 
the  Harvard  Ob.servatory,  which  was  establi.shed  at  this  ])arlicular  jxiint  on  account 
of  the  clearne.ss  of  the  atmo.s])here.  Arecpiipa  is  7, (>00  feet  above  .sea  h'vel,  and  the 
line  reaches  its  highest  altitude  of  14,()(i()  feet  at  Crueero  Alto,  within  a  few  hours’ 
travel  of  that  city.  A  n'lnarkable  fact  iu  connection  with  tin*  Southern  as  well  as  the 
t'entral  Railways  is  that  both  litu's  arrive  at  their  Inch  altitudes  without  the  a.s.sistanc<f 
of  tin*  rack-rail  system,  which  has  ccnerally  Ix-eii  found  n('ces.ssvry  on  similar  railroads. 

In  addition  to  the  two  linesabove  mentioned  the  Peruvian ('or|)oralinn also  o))erates 
six  other  railroads  in  P»*ru.  as  follows:  Paita  to  Piura  Railway;  the  Trujillo  Railway; 
lh(‘  Pacasmayo  &  (iuadaluj)e  Railway;  the  t'himhote  Railway;  tin*  Pi.sco  to  Ica  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  Ilo  to  .Morpiecua  Railway.  Thes<',as  well  as  ])ractically  all  the  balance 
of  tin*  railroads  in  the  Reintblie,  run  from  the  .sea])orts  to  inland  towns  and  each  .st-rve 
b((t  a  l■om]^araliv('ly  small  iiortion  of  the  coast  territory. 

The  ('hind)otc  Railway  runs  from  the  town  of  that  name,  hwated  on  the  mast  and 
havinj;  a  fine  natural  harbor,  as  far  as  Tahlones.  An  extension  of  this  railway  is  under 
construction  and  at  the  close  of  1!)10  had  reached  to  kilometer  108;  it  is  thoutrht  that 
the  line  will  reach  Recuay  (kilometer  807)  in  three  years.  The  lon<;itudinal  section 
of  this  line  will  no  doubt  form  a  part  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  when  completed. 

I'onsiderable  progress  was  madedurinf'  the  year  1910  on  the  various  railroad  ])rojects, 
and  a  number  of  Hues  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  short  railway  from  Iquitos 
to  Moronacocha.  a  pleasure  resort  near  the  former  city,  was  comjileled  and  the  line 
ojiened  to  trafiic  in  the  early  ])arl  of  1911.  The  line  belwei'U  Yonaii  and  ('hileti'.  in 
tin'  Deiiartnu'ut  of  Cajamarca,  was  finished  anil  jiut  in  ojii'ratiou  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
1910,  whih'  creat  jirocress  was  made  on  the  railways  from  ('hilele  to  Matrdalena  and 
from  Lima  to  Iluacho.  The  latter  line  is  expected  to  be  comjileted  by  .Tanuary,  I!tl2, 
and  is  of  fjreat  imjiortance  to  the  welfare  of  the  peiqile  of  the  metnqxdis.  as  it  will 
('tiable  the  ])rodncts  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  district  to  be  transported  much  more 
cheaiily  than  at  jiresent.  Material  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  which  is  to  run 
from  Cuzco  to  Santa  Ana,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Convencion  has  arrived  on  the 
■'round,  and  active  work  is  expected  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  startin"  jioint  of  the 
line  is  detinitely  decided  upon. 

Surveys  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  Government  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Central  Railway’s  line  from  lluancayo  to  Ayacueho,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
a  further  extension  to  continue  on  to  Cuzco;  total  distance,  includinf;  a  branch  to 
Iluancavelica,  of  260  kilometers  (162  miles).  This  road  will  also,  when  completed, 
8047— Mull.  2  11 - 18 
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fiirm  in  ion  willi  tlic  lonoitii(]i)ial  jiortion  of  tlic  ('cnlniliind  Sontlicrn  l!;iil\v:iys 

;i  |i;irl  of  ilio  main  lino  of  tlm  oroat  Pan  Anicriran  system, 

'I'lie  (iovernment  lias  also  kejil  in  iniml  llie  imjiorlance  of  eonma'I int;  llie  jirim  i])al 
railroad  lines  with  the  iiiimerons  rivers  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  I’ejmlilie  which 
form  a  jiart  of  the  Amazon  system  of  waterways,  and  thns  not  only  divert  to  the  ports 
of  Pern  a  lartre  jiart  of  the  commerce  which  now  yoies  hy  way  of  these  rivers  to  the 
neiirhhorino  Pepiihlics.  aiid  foreign  countries,  Imt  also  ]irovi<le  a  market  in  her  own 
I'ities  for  th(“  ]>ro<lncts  of  that  siaMion  of  the  country  which  now  are  ohlioed  to  he 
transporteil  hy  water  throuirh  liolivia  and  llrazil. 

In  line  with  this  jicdiey,  a  contract  has  been  made  for  the  constrncti<m  of  a  railroad 
from  (ioyllaris(|nizc;a.  on  the  ( 'erro  <le  Pasco  Railway,  which  is  to  rnn  thronirh  1  Inannco 
downtlu'rich  valley  of  the  lluallai;a  River,  tothe  |iort  of  Piicalpa  on  the  I'cayali  River, 
a  total  distance  of  lot)  kilometers  (2^0  miles).  'I'liis  line  will  jirovidi*  an  outlet  to 
I’eriivian  markets  for  lar<;e  i|iian.tities  of  ruhhi'r  and  timber,  will  brino  into  direct 
communication  with  the  ri'si  of  the  Rejndilic  the  important  Uepartmeiit  of  la  reto, 
which  has  hitherto  been  almost  inaccessibh'.  and  will  assist  in(tevidopino.c:reat  dejiosits 
of  coal  ami  other  minerals,  as  wtdl  as  ](rovi<le  facilities  for  the  shi]iment  of  cotton, 
stejtar.  coffee.  ciK'oa,  ami  other  ]iro(lu<'ts  of  the  western  coasts. 

.Vrranoements  have  al.-'o  ln‘en  mad(>  w  ith  t  he  Peruvian  <  'oriiorat  ion  for  t  he  survey  of 
a  railroad  to  start  at  kilometer  (>7.  near 'I'uapata.  a  station  on  the  Southern  Railway 
betweeti  .luliaea  and  (’uzeo,  and  extend  a  distance  of  ikoT  kilomelms  (222  miles)  to 
( 'hiforon<;o.  on  the  Inambari  River,  from  which  jioitit  navigation  is  ])ossible  to  the 
Ma<lre  de  Dios  River,  one  of  the  )>rinci]>al  tributaries  of  tin*  Amazon.  'I'he  section 
which  this  railway  will  jieiietrate  is  <“x<a‘(‘dinoly  rich  in  mineral,  forestal.  atnl  atrri- 
eultnral  wealth,  and  its  construction  will  place  within  easy  rail  and  water  (ommnid- 
cation  one  of  the  onait  rublxn-producini;  regions  of  South  Anunica.  Enoineerini; 
parties  entered  tin'  hold  in  the  early  part  i>f  1!H  1.  and  it  is  hoped  that  tin'  line  will  be 
f.ompleti'd  within  threi'  years. 

Tin'  ]>r('limiuary  survey  has  Ix'c'u  made  of  anotln'r  transandine  railroad  and  a  con¬ 
tract  has  Ix'i'n  celebrat('d  for  tin'  construction  of  the  lirst  portion  of  tin'  liin'  to  nidt(' 
the  Pacific  port  of  Paita.  in  the  ('Xtri'iin'  nortln'rn  part  of  tin'  Reimblic.  with  a  ]>ort 
(in  tin'  Maranon  Riv('r.  tin'  projt'ct  including  tin'  building  of  twn  brancht's  from  tin' 
end  of  tin'  main  liin'  at  Ra<;uachi('a,  oti  the  otln'r  sid('  of  that  rivt'r.  one  to  run  in  a 
northeastwardly  direction  to  tin'  jxirt  of  bimon  on  tin'  Maranon.  and  tin'  otln'r  toward 
the  east,  ti'rminatino  at  Vurimaoiias.  on  the  Iluallaoa  River.  Tin'  route  surv('y('d 
for  tin'  pro])o.<ed  railroad  covt'rs  700  kilomett'rs  (125  mih's).  and  the  a]iproximate  cost 
will  Ix'  S5.000.000. 

Tin'  (h'partnn'iit  of  public  works  has  contractc'd  with  tin'  Reparticion  to  Alpas  Rail¬ 
way  t'o.  to  extt'ud  tin'  liin'  of  tin'  Supi'-Rarranca  Railway  to  Al|ias,  This  ('Xtension 
of  2tl  kiloun'tc'rs  (Hi  mih's)  will  connect  tin'  Alpas  r'stati'  with  tin'  port  of  Supi',  will 
afford  inoH'  adi'ipiati'  facilitii's  for  trans|x)rtino  tin'  increasiinj;  agricultural  and  stock- 
raisini;  |iroducls  of  tin'  tertih'  valh'ys  of  Rarranca  and  Pativilca,  and  jirovidi'  a  con- 
vi'iiient  and  chc'ap  nn'thod  of  conveyanci'  for  tin'  out|)ut  of  tin'  rich  iniin's  of  the 
Provinces  of  Cajatambo  and  Rolo;.;nesi  in  the  Provinci'  of  .\ncachs. 

Other  |)roj('cts  which  tin'  (lovi'rnnn'iit  has  in  hand  an'  a  railway  from  Port  Lomas, 
on  tin'  coast  In'twc'i'ii  (  hala  and  (^uilca,  to  tin'  b'errobamba  miin's,  situati'd  in  tin'  I’rov- 
inc('  of  (’otabambas,  Dc'partment  of  .Vpurimaco.  This  line  also  travc'rsino  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  t'amana,  La  rnion,  and  .\ntabamba,  and  will  pass  through  r('"ions  whi'ri'  rich 
mines  of  <;ohl,  silvi'r,  coppc'r,  and  coal  I'xist ;  tin'  construction  of  a  in'w  jiort  in  Matarani 
Ray.  north  of  Islay,  and  of  a  short  railroad  Min'  Ix'twei'ii  tin'  tn'w  |»ort  and  Molh'inlo, 
eonnectino  also  with  tin' Soiitln'rii  Railway  at  a  point  Ix'twi'c'ii  .Molh'inlo  and  .\r('(|uipa 
and  reilucino  tin'  distance  from  tin'  coast  to  tin'  latter  city  by  25  kilonu'tc'rs  (22  miles); 
and  a  Min'  to  start  from  Oroya,  on  tin'  Central  Railway,  (h'scendiinj;  through  Tarma 
and  La  Merced  to  Pin'rto  Werti'inan  on  the  Pr'rene  River,  contract  has  Ix'i'ii  tnade 


SCENE  ON  THE  OROYA  RAIEUOAD,  CASAI’AECA  SMEETER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

Thi.s  po|)|x‘r  smi'llcr  overlooks  Ihn  valley  of  the  Riniac  River,  and  is  9.")  miles iroin  the  coast,  at  an 
altitude  of  alxnit  'it  miles  aimvet  lie  sea.  It  was  Imilt  for  American  eapitalisl  s  hy  Capt.  II .  Oeyer, 
an  .\meriean  minih);  en);ineer.  The  ore  supply  is  obtained  from  the  celebrated  Ca.sapaica  and 
Cerro  de  I'useo  mines,  both  of  which  am  ,serveil  by  the  Oroya  Railroad, 
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with  a  (iiTinaii  Ikhihc  fur  a  i)rcliiniiiary  .survey  of  the  lasl-iiainod  ruut(‘,  anti  active 
work  in  tliis  (lirccliun  wa.'t  well  un  its  way  by  the  iniddlo  of  Itlll. 

.Vsidc  from  its  lunj?  coast  line  and  nninerous  bays  and  ports  on  the  Patdiic,  Peru 
has  been  favored  by  nature  with  an  extensive  fluvial  .system,  affordiiif;  a  convenient 
outlet  for  h(‘r  protluets  on  the  .Vtlantic  side.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  If, 1)01) 
to  I. ()()()  miles  of  rivers  in  Peru  navii'abh*  for  vt'ssels  of  from  8  to  21)  feet  draft.  Tin* 
port  of  bpiitos,  on  the  u|>per  .\ma/.on,  the  |>rineipal  inlanil  port,  can  be  reached  in 
20  days  from  .\ew  York  by  steamers  .sailinj;  monthly.  Other  iidand  ports  of  some  im¬ 
portance  are  Vurimaituas,  on  the  Iluallaca  River;  t'ontamana,  on  the  I'cayali  River; 
and  Puerto  ltermud(*/,.  On  Rake  Titicaca,  Puno  is  the  important  port  on  the  Peruvian 
sid(‘. 

The  majority  of  Peru's  naviitabh*  rivers  are  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Amies,  the  rivers 
llowiii!'  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  beiii;?  of  but  liffle  use  as  fluvial  arferies;  the  Tiimbez 
ami  the  t'hira  are  the  only  two  that  are  navi;;able  evmi  for  .short  distance's. 

The  u|iper  .Vma/.on,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Peru,  the  Maranon,  with  its  numerous 
triliiitaries,  of  which  tlm  prineijeal  ones  are  the  I'cayali  and  the  lluallaca,  fejrm  the 
extensive  river  syste'in  of  eastern  Peru,  the  .Vmazon  River  beinc  navigable  in  its  entire 
length  in  Ifrazil  and  in  Peru.  A  number  of  steam.shij)  e'omieanies  maintain  a  regular 
service  on  the  various  aliluents  of  tin*  .\mazon  as  far  as  the  port  of  Mayro,  but  IVio  miles 
distant  from  Lima. 

Peru  has  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  is  Lake 
Titicaca,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and  Ifolivia,  and  the  highest  lake  in 
th(‘  world  navigatt'd  by  steatners.  In  Peru  proper  are,  among  others.  Lake  Chinchay- 
t'ono,  H7  miles  in  length  by  7  miles  wide',  situated  at  an  altitude  of  13,81M)  feel,  and 
Lake  LauriciK'ha,  at  I  t, 270  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  .said  to  be  the  .source  of 
the  .Vmazon  River. 

THE  PRESS  OF  PERU. 

The  .lesuits  introduced  ])rinling  into  Peru  in  l.'>82,  and  their  first  book  was  a  cate¬ 
chism  printed  at  Lima  by  .\ntonio  Ricanht  in  l')84.  It  was  thus  the  ('arliesi  country 
in  South  .\merica  to  have  a  printing  ])ress,  and  the  .second  in  the  New  World,  as  it  was 
precede<l  by  Mexico  by  only  40  years.  The  University  of  .San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in 
.\merica,  had  bei'ii  founded  in  l.>")l,  and  the  pre.sence  of  this  ambitious  in.slitiilion 
gave  an  impetus  to  learning  which  confinued  for  geni'nilions.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  original  press  was  the  issuance  of  religious  pul>iications,  but  only  10  years  after  the 
little  caleehism  of  Ricardo,  namely  in  1.5!)4,  a  gi'iiiiine  news  .sheet  was  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  to  supply  the  jxipular  demand  for  information  regarding  the  capture  of  the  Knglish 

freel . ter,  Richard  Hawkins,  and  his  .ship,  The  Daiiili/,  off  the  Peruvian  <'oa.s|.  After 

this,  occasional  news  sheets  Ix'gan  to  eonu*  and  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity 
for  the  following  111(1  years.  These  forerunners  of  the  modern  newsj)ai)er  apjieared 
abiiul  once  a  month  as  small-<piarto,  .single-folil,  four-jiage  ])a]>ers,  llu'  news  being 
given  in  the  form  of  a  diary  made  up  from  day  to  day.  Rirlhs  and  deaths,  and  rob¬ 
beries,  a  i>lay  at  tin*  jialace,  <li.siisters,  fires,  and  raids  by  ])irate.s,  were  the  subject 
matter,  while  extras  containing  foreign  news  items  were  issiu'd  as  .sihui  as  ]io.ssible 
after  the  me.s.sengers  carrying  di.s])atches  arrived  in  the  ca])ilal.  The.se  “nolicias” 
wen'  revived  in  the  year  1744,  and  a  definife  name  was  llu'ii  given  to  one  i)a])er,  the 
(uizela  lie  Lima,  succe.s.sive  numbers  being  i.ssued  for  12  years.  With  minor  changes 
of  editor  and  (mblishers  the  Gazela  continued  for  some  time'  longer,  the  last  number 
ap]>earing  on  .July  111,  1707. 

The  Mi'rcurio  Periiano,  the  first  volume  of  which  began  January  1,  17f)l,  was  a 
fri'.sli  attein])!  to  give  news,  gathen'd  and  jirinted  at  home,  and  was  i.ssued  as  frequently 
as  eight  limes  a  month.  This  bi'came,  however,  a  lilc'rary  ])ublicalion,  and  gave 
great  im])etus  to  aulhor.shij)  on  such  subjects  as  history,  scienct',  and  art. 

It  maintained  its  existence  for  si'veral  years  and  saw  the  birth  of  I  he  earl  ii'st  .struggle's 
for  libt'rly  in  .8oulh  America. 
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l-'iom  Iho  (late  of  I’oni’s  (le('larati(Hi  df  iiidepeiideiu'e,  in  IKiM,  ii])  to  the  latter  jiart 
of  the  ceiitiiry,  the  times  were  tlinse  of  readjustment  and  construction.  The  various 
orirans  of  luihlicit y  were  larfrely  political  and  .showed  a  lamentalde  in.stahility  of  exist¬ 
ence.  They  spran;;  into  heinu:  at  the  triumidi  of  a  (xilitical  cause  and  di.sappeared 
when  the  rulini;  party  lost  it.s  power.  Mut  during  the  later  yearsof  the  Hepuhlic,  when 
there  has  hecn  peace  and  jxditical  pa.ssions  have  calnuxl,  all  classes  of  juildications 
have  hegun  to  devote  more  space  to  economic  (piestions,  to  s(x-ial  mattcus,  and  to 
.scientilic  di.sciissions,  so  that  tho.se  which  now  appear  at  fre(pieiit  intervals  have  he- 
couK!  new.spa|iers  in  the  naxlern  sense  of  the  word.  Of  the  many  puhlications  horn 
during  the  tir.st  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  one,  ICl  ('oinercio,  founded  in  Lima, 
.May  I,  IS:5!),  survives. 

'I'he  ju'c.ss  of  to-day  in  l*(*ru  has  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  is 
in  all  respects  modern  and  newsy;  the  ecpiipment  also  is  of  the  latest  ])attern.  The 
nundx‘r  of  dailies,  weeklies,  and  less  frecpiently  appearing  p(*ri(xlical  puhlications 
in  the  whole  country  is  about  2IMI.  Lima,  heing  the  capital  of  the  Uepuhlic,  shows  the 
gn'atest  activity,  hut  that  city  hy  no  means  reju'esents  the  entire  intellectual  vigor 
in  this  regard.  Peru  is  a  mountainous  region  with  some  jxirtions  separated  from  others 
hy  great  distances  and  having  local  intere.sts  independent  from  the  rest;  therefore 
the  news])apers  of  each  section  arc  of  strong  and  .steady  iidluence  in  their  own  centers. 
Thus  it  comes  that  cities  like  Cuzco,  Mollendo,  Are(piij)a,  Trujillo,  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
Piura,  and  even  Callao,  have  developed  important  and  widely  circulated  dailies, 
while  far-off  I([uitos,  the  Peruvian  metropolis  of  the  ea.st,  has  two  })apers  filled  with 
interesting  news  and  other  items  of  vital  necessity  to  the  community.  This  condition 
must  he  home  in  mind  hy  those  who  are  studying  the  i)ressof  Peru,  eitlu'r  as  a  source  of 
information  on  the  country’s  progress  or  as  an  agent  to  spread  before  the  i>eoj)le  jxijmlar 
facts  by  advertisement. 

In  size  the  usual  daily  newspaper  in  Peru  is  about  LS  by  2-1  inches,  of  four,  six,  or 
eight  pages,  according  to  the  amount  of  news.  Each  page  has  six  and  in  a  few  instances 
seven  columns.  'I’he  first  ])age  is  devoted  i-ntirely  to  reading  matter,  and  here  are 
found  the  cable  me.ssages.  the  review  of  the  day,  occasionally  ollicial  announcements, 
and  (piite  commonly  those  articles  which  in  papers  of  the  I’nittMl  States  are  called 
(■(liiorials.  Advertisements  arc  rarely  placed  on  the  first  page,  hut  as  a  rule  t hey  occuj>y 
the  last  page  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  el.se  excej)t  a  short  chapter  from  som<“  con¬ 
tinued  story  at  the  bottom.  'I'he  inside  pages  contain  both  reading  matter  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  Illustrations  and  even  cartcxuis  are  gradually  becoming  features  of  the 
lirst  page  or  even  of  the  reading  matter  in  general,  while  the  advertisements,  usually 
in  heavy,  clear  type,  are  only  beginning  to  make  use  of  that  sjx'cial  feature  of  the 
UKxlern  uewspa|)er.  'I'he  ])rint  in  all  cases  is  excellent. 

'I'he  illustratecl  w(‘ekly  and  monthly  pajxTs  of  Peru  de.serve  jtarticular  notice,  be¬ 
cause  in  general  make-up,  reading  matter,  illustrations,  and  advertisements  they 
convey  the  impression  of  being  amongst  the  most  alert  and  ambitious  of  this  portion 
of  the  pre.ss  in  Latin  America.  In  size  they  correspond  either  to  the  large  weeklies 
of  Europe  or  the  rnite(l  States,  or  to  what  are  in  English  calhxl  reviews  or  magazines. 
'I'o  indulge  in  an  expressive  if  somewhat  slangy  word  current  in  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries,  thi“y  are  decide(l|y  "classy.”  Among  them  are  two  periodicals  juiblished  in 
I'lnglish,  the  one  in  Lima,  the  other  in  (’(‘rro  de  Pazco,  and  they  are  very  creditable 
newspaj)ers  indetxl. 

'I'he  circulation  of  all  papers  in  Peru  is  large.  A  few  of  the  hx-al  sheets,  or  tho.se 
devoted  to  but  one  purix)se,  do  not  claim  much  above  l,oOO,  but  others,  and  (‘.specially 
the  metropolitan  dailies,  distribute  from  U),IMK)  to  25,000,  and  on  days  of  excitement 
even  more.  Advertising  rates,  tlu’refore,  vary  considerably  in  accordance  with  the 
circulation.  'I'he  column  inch  is  the  common  unit  of  space,  and  for  this  the  lirst  in¬ 
sertion  may  be  as  low  as  15  cents  (gold);  in  those  pajiers  with  exten.sive  circulation  a 
higher  j(rice  ruU's,  but  in  all  cases  sati.sfactory  reductions  are  granted  for  repeated  in¬ 
sertions  and  the  occupation  of  greater  space. 
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